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O everyone except to Anglican clergymen the ‘‘thirty- 
nine articles of religion’’ are merely a curious 

document illustrating a passing phase of thought in a time © 
of religious disturbance. The Anglican layman is told 
that they are not binding upon him, and of course he 
cannot be compelled by law to subscribe them, still less can 
he be commanded to accept their teaching ex anzmo hy his 
parson, or by his bishop, or by Parliament itself. But for 
the clergy the case is different. None can be admitted to 
priest’s or deacon’s orders in the Established Church 
without previously swearing to these antiquated formulas, 
and every beneficed clergyman must read them aloud in his 
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church on the first occasion that he officiates in his 
benefice. 

This latter situation strikes one as somewhat grotesque. 
The clergyman, in proof of his orthodox adhesion to the 
Church of England, recites from the reading desk the 
articles to which he has sworn, but with which his flock are 
said to be free to disagree. Yet the existence of this 
liberty is indubitable. The Church of England does not 
claim to be infallible, in fact, she rather proclaims the 
reverse; and the articles were intended more for the 
preservation of peace than as definitions of faith. The 
result—that the teacher must teach certain doctrines and 
that the learners need not accept them—is inevitable, and 
it is characteristic. The whole system of Anglicanism (if that 
can be called a system, which is essentially unsystematic) 
is a complex of incongruities and inconsequences. In the 
one infallible Church every authorised teacher teaches with 
authority, because he has her mission and speaks in her 
name. The humblest priest delivers what he has received. 
He has mission from his Bishop, and his Bishop is 
‘‘ glued” (to use a favourite expression of St. Cyprian) to 
the Bishops of the whole world; ‘‘ quando ecclesia quae 
catholica una est scissa non sit neque divisa, sed sit 
utique conexa, et cohaerentium  sibi invicem_ sacer- 
dotum glutino copulata.”* The Anglican vicar or 
curate is in a different position. He teaches what he 
happens to have picked up or thought out or read, whether 
laboriously or at haphazard; and his congregation are 
often perfectly well aware that he disagrees with his Bishop 
on one or many or most doctrinal questions, while his 
Bishop agrees, no doubt, with but few other Anglican 
Bishops, and is in communion with none outside the 
Anglican communion (a communion which does not venture 
upon the absurdity of claiming to be the whole Catholic 
Church), being cut off from the ‘‘copiosum corpus sacer- 
dotum concordiae mutuae glutino atque unitatis vinculo 
copu'atum”’+ of the world at large, just as_ his 
flock is separated from the ‘‘plebs una in_ solidam 


* St. Cyprian, Ixvi. 8. + St. Cyprian, Zpis?. Ixviii. 3. 
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corporis unitatam concordiae glutino copulata” of 
Christendom. * 

All this is a matter of course among Anglicans, It 
provokes no surprise, little regret, much and wide-spread 
self-congratulation. There is no priestly tyranny in this 
state of affairs, no bondage of conscience. If anyone is 
tied, it is the ‘* Priest,” not the layman ; and the thirty-nine 
fetters are not galling to most of their wearers. But some 
have tender consciences, and when they swear to an antique 
definition, they would like to know what it means. The 
answer to this question is difficult. Some of the articles seem 
to have no meaning at all. They do not seem consistent 
with one another. They are not in harmony with the rest of 
the Prayer Book to which they are attached. The Prayer 
Book itself is a strange and unharmonious compilation, a 
condensed extract of the Catholic Breviary and Missal, 
with much that is distinctly Catholic omitted, with some 
curiously Catholic things retained, with Calvinistic and 
other insertions, and a general appearance of patch-work. 
There was a time when a portion of the High Church 
party so habitually extolled it as “our incomparable 
Liturgy,” that ‘‘ The Incomparable” became a recognised 
piece of Ritualistic slang, At the present moment, 
however, I doubt whether many educated members of the 
Establishment take the Prayer Book quite seriously. The 
modern spirit of historical inquiry and criticism of sources 
has an influence sufficiently all-pervading to reduce ‘‘ The 
Incomparable”’ to its real proportions as a superannuated 
abortion, sprung from an unblessed union between the 
conservatism of the Tudor autocracy and the spirit of 
revolt imported from Germany. As for the articles, nobody 
pretends to admire or respect them, not even their defenders 
and advocates. 

The very uncertain sound of this Anglican trumpet is a 


* There is one God and one Christ and one Church of His, and one Faith 
and one people, compacted by the glue of agreement intoa solid and united 
body. The unity cannot be broken, nor can the one body be severed by 
division of its structure, nor be torn to fragments by the laceration of its 
flesh. Whatsoever deserts the source (matrix) will not be able to live and 
breathe apart, it ioses the substance of salvation.” St. Cyprian, de Eccl. 
Cath, unitate 23. 
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most important factor in the so-called ‘‘ crisis ” which began 
no one knows how long ago, and which will end goodness 
knows when. There have always been various parties in 
the Establishment. Even the extremists who profess to 
hold ‘‘ the whole cycle of Roman doctrine” can be paral- 
leled after a fashion by a few isolated instances under 
Charles I. and Charles II.* But it was reserved for the 
nineteenth century to discover in the magic word ‘*‘ Com- 
prehensiveness”’ the true note of the Church of England. 
The Church Association still persecutes, it is true, but then 
it represents the least important as well as the most old- 
fashioned party, a dwindling party, with no eminence in its 
leaders, little respectability in its ranks, and hardly any 
echo of sympathy from the general public. Zhe English 
Churchman and The Rock are satirically, perhaps truly, said 
to be mainly supported by the Ritualists who read them by 


*There was, of course, never anything resembling modern ritualistic 
practices, but there are instances of very ‘‘ advanced” doctrine. The 
‘** Considerationes Modestae”’ ot Bishop Forbes, of Edinburgh, are well 
known. Geoffrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester (1625-55) was accused by 
the Puritan party to Charles I. of repairing the high Cross, with crucifix 
upon it, at Windsor, of admitting that Papists might be saved, and of other 
equally blasphemous sayings. In the introduction to J. S. Brewer's edition 
of this Bishop’s book, ‘‘ The Court of King James the First” (1839), the 
editor says: ‘‘In his Memoirs he is an advocate for auricular confession. In 
his will he professed that as he lived so he died, most constant in all the 
articles of our Christian faith, and in all the doctrine of God's holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, ‘ whereof,’ he says, ‘I do acknowledge the Church 
of Rome to be the mother church. And I do verily believe that no other 
church hath salvation in it, but only so far as it concurs with the faith of the 
Church of Rome’”’ (p. xii). It does not appear that he thought communion 
with Rome to be so necessary as agreement with her, as he died an Anglican. 
He was a close friend of Fr. Francis Davenport ‘‘a Sta Clara.”” The fol- 
lowing quotations may also be interesting :— 

Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani (Birmingham, 1793), p. 237: ‘‘ Among those 
that most suspected these proceedings [in 1636. with regard to Re- 
union] was Montague, Bishop of Chichester, a person of remarkable learn- 
ing and moderation. This gentleman's curiosity led him so far as to desire 
a private interview with Panzani. When they met, he immediately fell upon 
the project of a union, as if he had already been acquainted with the whole 
affair. He signified a great desire that the breach between the two churches 
might be made up, and apprehended no danger from publishing the scheme 
as things now stood. He said he had frequently made it the subject of his 
most serious thoughts and had diligently considered all the requisites of an 
union, adding that he was satisfied both the Archbishops, with the Bishop 
of London and several others of the episcopal order, besides a great number 
of the learned inferior clergy, were prepared to fall in with the Church of 
Rome as to a supremacy purely spiritual, and that there was no other 
method of ending controversies than by having recourse to some centre of 
ecclesiastical unity. That, for his own part, he knew no tenet of the 
Church of Rome to which he was not willing to subscribe, unless it were the 
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way of an ecclesiastical Punch. Persecution is out of date, 
and the attacks of the Church Association have invariably 
the result of increasing largely the membership of the 
English Church Union. This latter Society, under the 
presidency of Lord Halifax, works on the principle of 
‘‘live and let live.” It will make no effort to disturb the 
peace of the Low Church portion of the Establishment. It 
looks upon the spasmodic assaults which it receives as the 
angry kicks of an adversary already floored. Leave him 
alone, and he will soon die; in the meantime he does 
little harm. The Broad Church, on the other hand, claims 
for all other parties the same liberty which it has made 
good for itself. It has a confidence in the future equal to 
that of the Ritualists. Thus the Ritualist, believing that 
he has the ages at his back, and the Latitudinarian, 
rejoicing that he is carried on the crest of an irresistible 


article of Transubstantiation, which word, he had reason to think, was in- 
vented by Pope Innocent III. after the council of Lateran was risen. He 
owned he had some scruples concerning communion in one kind, but, as for 
particular points, he thought the best method would be to choose moderate 
men deputies on both sides, to draw up the differences in as small a compass 
as they could and confer about them. Such a congress, he thought, might 
be most conveniently held in France, not only because the French and 
English came nearest to one another both in doctrine and discipline, but be- 
cause of the strict alliance and affinity between the two crowns and the apt 
situation of the place.” 

From the ‘‘ Life of Lady Warner” (quoted in Hearth to Cloister, p. 31): 
‘* Being first acquainted with the end of our coming, the Doctor (Dr. Bull, 
Chaplain to Charles II.) desired me to propose my difficulties. I asked him 
what was the Protestant opinion concerning the Sacrament? He told me 
that the body of our Saviour was really there, and that it was eaten by us 
by our teeth. I asked him about prayingto Saints? He told me twas a 
thing indifferent. I asked him about Purgatory? He said it was an 
opinion grounded upon reason, and that he was not much against it. I 
asked him about Confession? He told me ‘twas a necessary and useful 
thing, and that it had ever been practised in the Protestant Church, and 
that he himself had heard Confessions all along the troublesome times. I 
asked him about merit? He told me ‘twas as the Roman Catholic Church 
had defined it, but that Protestants durst not use the word for fear of 
offending the common people, though their meaning was the same with the 
Catholics. He told me he agreed to all that the Catholic Church had 
decreed, and that what they had not determined he meddled not with. He 
offered to bring me to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sheldon, to be 
assured that this was not his own opinion or particular belief, but that the 
whole Protestant Church believed the same. He said there was no differ- 
ence between the Church of Rome and the Church of England but what 
might easily be reconciled, and that there was no dispute about fundamental 
points of faith, affirming that he had lately discoursed with His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury about these points with the same freedom he 
had done with me, and that the Bishop told him: ‘Doctor, I am of your 
Opinion,’” ‘ 
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tide, have no need to persecute; they feel that they are 
growing in strength, that their victories are already 
immense, and each believes that the other is sowing what 
he himself will reap. Both equally regard Sir William 
Harcourt and the Z7mes as fossils, geologically interesting, 
and not as dangerous foes. 

Consequently comprehension is in the air. The more 
earnest High Churchmen believe in it as a _ necessary 
economy, the Broad Churchmen proclaim it as a principle, 
while the political Erastian and the average layman discover 
in it the blessing of peace. 

But comprehension has limits, and there are those in the 
Established Church who stretch it apparently beyond all 
limit. A quarter of a century ago Mr. Stopford Brooke 
gave up his position as a clergyman when he found that he 
no longer believed in our Lord’s Divinity. There are 
certainly many Broad Churchmen nowadays who are 
practically on the same level as Unitarians, and who have 
much the same dogmatic views as Professor Harnack, or 
the late Dr. Jowett, who yet have not the candour to avow 
their belief and resign their livings after the example of 
Robert Elsmere. They will involve their dogmatic state- 
ments in orthodox wrappings. They will not reject as 
untrue the old definitions of the Church. They will refer to 
them as imperfect lispings, glimpses of eternal truths 
clothed in inadequate utterance, and will express sympathy 
and admiration for Marcion and Irenaeus, Origen and 
Augustine, Athanasius and Apollinaris in turn, for St. 
Francis and Buddha, for Hildebrand and Aquinas, for 
Obermann and Huysmans—tt is all one to them—and they 
will preach the most harmless village sermons without a 
trace of unorthodoxy, and with even a positive tinge of old- 
fashioned Christianity, retiring afterwards to a comfortable 
dinner at the rectory. How much or how little they really 
believe their friends do not trouble to enquire, and probably 
they themselves would not profess to know. At the other 
end of the line we find the so-called Ritualists, the 
‘‘Catholics” they call themselves. It is the first time in 
history, I believe, that the word has been degraded to mean 
a party. It is so used by these ‘ Ritualists” of themselves 
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as distinguished from the ‘‘ High Church,” whom they 
despise, but it is, of course, used only by themselves in this 
. sense, nor is it conceivable that anyone else will ever give 
them this appellation. Among them there are great 
varieties and graduated heights of doctrine. The most 
extreme hold that the consent of the Church of the present 
day and its living voice are the only adequate rule of faith. 
Of these some accept the Vatican Council, while others hold 
that it is not binding, either on the ground that the Church 
of England and the Orthodox Greeks were not represented 
(this is the lowest view), or on the ground that it was inter- 
rupted and not formally closed. The most extreme view is 
expressed in words reported to me by one who heard them: 
‘‘ The infallibility of the Pope is of faith in the Church of 
England.” * 

Such ‘‘comprehensiveness”’ as is implied in all this is a 
very large order. Undoubtedly the tendency towards such 
waywardness was originally encouraged by the “ elasticity 
of Anglican formularies ’’ of which I have spoken, and has 
been further promoted by the entire freedom of the laity 
from all dogmatic restraint. As for the clergy, when they 
have once sworn to the articles, they may, perhaps, rarely 
think of them again. And the liberty thus gained has run 
riot far, very far, beyond the limits of the most elastic of 
formularies. The question of casuistry necessarily comes 
in some time or other for the clergyman who is bound to 
the Articles and the Prayer Book, whether he can justify 
his position in conscience. It is not surprising that the 
question should arise. It is very surprising that it is heard 
of so seldom, and that it seems to be shelved with such ease. 

The Low Churchman seems to be troubled by no diffi- 
culties. The Catechism clearly teaches the High Calvinist 
doctrine of Holy Communion ;+ but he contentedly teaches 


* | think that the number who hold some sort of Papal infallibility to be a 
probable opinion is not small, though I cannot but suppose that the number 
of those who actually declare the Vatican Council to be binding upon 
‘‘ English Churchmen” is very small indeed! 

+ It distinguishes the grace from the ‘‘ Thing signified,” the ‘‘ strengthen- 
ing and refreshing of our souls” from “ the Body and Blood of Christ, which 
are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper.” ‘‘ Taken” is synonymous with ‘‘receive,” as usually in those 
days. Compare the old expression: ‘*‘ To takethe Sacrament.” The High 
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Low Zwinglianism, of which there is no trace in either 
Prayer Book or Articles. He ignores the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, with its ‘‘sacerdotal” form of Absolu- - 
tion: ‘* By His authority committed unto me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the Name,” etc. He omits to 
teach Baptismal Regeneration, which is plainly contained 
in the Prayer Book, and he very likely sprinkles a child at 
its christenigg in the way which will be least likely to make 
it cry, and not in the way which would be most certain to 
make it a Christian. But then all these things are tradi- 
tions of long ages. The Low Churchman is no innovator. 
If he omits certain doctrines, it is because they had dis- 
appeared long ago, like the ‘‘days of fasting and 
abstinence” enumerated at the beginning of the Prayer 
Book, or the ‘‘ornaments of the Church and of the 
Ministers thereof”’ which were in use ‘‘in the second year 
of the Reign of King Edward VI.” 

The Broad Churchman may possibly believe none of the 
Articles as they stand in black and white, but nevertheless he 
may regard them in general with complacency, in the style 
of the ‘‘ by all means, forty of them if you like,” attributed 
to Sydney Smith. What are they but the stammerings of 
a young age, just breaking out of the darkness of medizval 
scholasticism into the light of science and harmonious 
toleration? Swear to them? Why not? There is much 
that is beautiful in them, even though they often contain 
but half a truth, mere broken lights of that full day towards 
which, in our clearer dawn, we are still groping. 


Church contention isthat ‘‘ take” implies that the Real Presence is there 
before reception in the hand of the Priest. Even had “take” its modern 
meaning, no such consequence could be inferred. It is evidently excluded ; 
further, by the fact that there is absolutely no other hint in the Catechism 
of the objective nature of the presence of the Thing signified. If the writer 
of this instruction really believed that the real objective Presence began at 
the moment of the consecration of the elements, he would have said so. 

As for the repetition ‘‘taken and received,” compare, just before, 
‘*verily and indeed.” As this second part of the Catechism is made short 
and pithy for learning by heart, there is no other instance in it. But the rest 
of the Prayer Book is full of such, especially ‘* Dearly Beloved,” and the 
General Confession and Absolution (in the first three lines: ‘‘ acknowledge 
and confess,’’ ‘*sins and wickedness,’ ‘‘ dissemble nor cloke’’), including 
such tautologies as ‘‘ assemble and meet together,” ‘‘requisite and neces- 
sary, ‘‘erred and strayed,” ‘‘declare and pronounce.” These instances 
are of earlier date than the Catechism. . 
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But it is different for the Ritualist who teaches dogma, 
and insists upon dogma. God’s revelation is to him some- 
thing definite which can and must be expressed in definite 
words, capable of being understood and of being contra- 
dicted. It is inevitable that the question should some day 
arise: ‘*Do I believe and teach otherwise than I have 
sworn?” Yet as a rule it is young men, but lately in- 
structed in the articles dressed a /a Forbes, who have to 
swear to them. Some of them may feel scrupulous qualms 
at the moment that they lay their hand upon the book, but 
they have been instructed in the method of interpreting in 
a Catholic sense, and they follow their masters. If they 
found any special difficulties, they have presumably talked 
them out, and had them settled by the authority of elders. 
If some uncertainty yet remains, there is the example of 
the leaders and of the rank and file of their party. The 
young man can hardly hold back, where his superiors in 
learning and experience assure him that there is no danger. 
After ordination, these articles are in most cases no more 
referred to. If they have to be read publicly in church, 
when a living is first entered upon, all that is likely to 
occur is some inward ejaculation of the clergyman as he 
comes upon an objectionable passage in the course of the 
reading: ‘* This is really worse than I thought!” There 
is no oath demanded; the unpleasant ceremony is got 
through with barely decent haste, and the articles are once 
more consigned to a convenient oblivion. 

These considerations will perhaps throw some light upon 
the case of Mr. H. M. M. Evans, of St. Michael’s, Shore- 
ditch, of whom we have heard much of late, and whose 
pamphlet stands at the head of this article. 

The booklet consists of préces justificatives, introduced 
by a short preface. In this introduction Mr. Evans makes 
the following explanation : ' 


‘‘When I was ordained a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and, again, when I was appointed Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, I assented to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
without any serious misgivings as to the rightfulness of my 
action. . . I did not make any serious study of the matter 
at first-hand myself, but pinned my faith to Bishop Forbes and 
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to other teachers who have followed in his steps. In so acting, 
I believe I was only doing what ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the High Church clergy of the Church of England have done 
before me. Not one in a hundred has ever taken the trouble to 
look into the question in any serious way in the original 
authorities.” 


This last statement is, without any doubt whatever, per- 
fectly correct. It is obvious that few have both the capacity 
and the opportunity to study the question for themselves. 
It is equally obvious that the young student preparing for 
his ‘*Bishop’s exam” before ordination, can hardly be 
expected to be an authority superior to his teachers and 
examiners. 

But there is more than this. Mr. Evans has put down 
in writing (in the Case for Opinion of Counsel, p. 22) what 
many Anglicans feel without expressing it logically : 


‘* The English Church is, in all respects as regards faith and 
discipline and usages, subject to the whole of the Catholic 
Church, and may not dissociate itself therefrom in any of these 
particulars. If the Bishops of the English Church in their 
synods attempt to alter anything which pertains to the Catholic 
doctrine or discipline or usages, whether such be expressed by 
tradition, enactment, or custom of the Church Universal, they 
would be acting uw/tra vires and their determinations would have 
to be conscientiously resisted.” 


If we grant the premise—that the English Church is a 
part of and subject to the Church Universal—the conclu- 
sion follows of necessity. But to the conclusion any 
sensible man will naturally append the three words guod 
est absurdum. Logic will then command him to deny the 
premise. Nearly all that ‘‘the Bishops of the English 
Church in their synods” have enacted (in so far as such 
enactments have been enforced by Parliament), has con- 
sisted in the alteration of the traditions, enactments, and 
customs of the Church Universal—and this from the days 
of Henry VIII. until the present. And those enactments 
were, in the sixteenth century, so outrageous in the opinion 
of the rest of Christendom, that the National Church 
which made or submitted to them was disowned, and 
remains to this day disowned, by what High Churchmen 
consider to be ‘‘ the rest” of the Church Universal. If the 
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argumentation just quoted is to stand, it will follow that 
practically the whole of the ecclesiastical legislation of 
Anglicanism since the time of Henry VIII. has been witra 
vires, and ought to be ‘‘ conscientiously resisted.” 

The question turned in Mr. Evans’s case upon the doc- 
trine of invocation of Saints, and consequently upon Article 
xxii. But it is well to consider the articles in general before 
treating of this one in particular. 

The first thing that strikes any logical mind with regard 
to this strange confession, is the confused and even non- 
sensical nature of its assertions. 


Article VI. WHolye Scripture conteyneth all thinges necessarie 
to saluation : so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proued thereby, is not to be required of anye man that it should 
be beleued as an article of the fayth, or be thought requisite [as] 
necessarie to salvation. 


But the doctrine of this article is certainly not read 
therein, nor can it be proved thereby. Therefore it is not 
‘*to be required of anye man that it should be beleved,” 
etc., and it should certainly not be one of the articles ! 


In the name of holy Scripture, we do vnderstande those 
Canonicall bookes of the olde and newe Testament, of whose 
aucthoritie was neuer any doubt in the Churche. 


Why on earth, then, does the article go on to enumerate 
among canonical books, ‘‘ The booke of Hester,” and ‘All 
the bookes of the Newe Testament, as they are commonly 
receved,” including the Epistle to the Hebrews, the second 
and third Epistles of St. John, and the Apocalypse, some of 
which were so much doubted that they were not universally 
received so late as the end of the fourth century ? 


Article XIV. Voluntarie workes besydes, over and aboue 
God’s commaundementes, which they call workes of supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught without arrogancie and impietie. For by 
them, men do declare that they do not onely render vnto God as 
muche as they are bounde to do, but that they do more for his 
sake than of bounden duetie is required: Wheras Christe sayth 
playnly, When ye haue done al that are commaunded to you, say, 
We be vnprofitable seruantes. 


Philosophically, such a doctrine is ridiculous. Prac- 
tically, it is intolerable. It comes to this, that every man 
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is bound under all circumstances to do what is most perfect, 
and that todo less is invariably sin. For it is certainly sin to 
refuse to do God’s commandment; and if man has not the 
power of doing anything more perfect than God’s com- 
mandment, then he is refusing to do God’s commandment, 
whenever he refuses to do what is most perfect. 

Some have tried to escape from the resultant doctrine, 
that nearly all the good actions of Christians are sins, 
by urging that the text quoted in proof really proves 
nothing of the kind, and that the doctrine of the article is 
only obligatory in so far as the text can substantiate it. 
This is a quibble.* The point is that the framers of the 
article thought that the text proved their doctrine; the 
opinion of the clergyman who signs the article is immaterial. 
It may fairly be urged that he is justified in holding the 
reason given to be insufficient or absurd, but then he must 
cordially accept the doctrine. For example, the definition 
contained in the Bull of Pope Pius IX. on the Immaculate 
Conception is binding on all Catholics, but the reasons he 
gives are not binding. In the present case, the fact that 
the text cited is plainly irrelevant does not modify the im- 
possible doctrine it is supposed to prove. And, in fact, the 
authors of the Article do not say that this is the only 
proof they could give. They simply imply that in their 
opinion this single proof is sufficient. 


Article XX. [The Church hath power to decree Rites or 
Ceremonies, and aucthoritie in controuersies of fayth. And yet]t 
it is not lawfull for the Church to ordayne any thyng that is con- 
trarie to God’s worde written, neyther may it so expounde one 
place of Scripture, that it be repugnaunt to another, etc. 


The Nineteenth Article had just declared that the greatest 
individual Churches—Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
even Rome—have erred, even in matters of faith. The 
Twentieth implies that the whole Church is quite likely to 
ordain what is contrary to God’s word, and to so expound 


* A similar escape is made from the xxxi. article, which condemns the 
Sacrifices of Masses (this expression is Catholic, and was used officially by 
the Council of Florence) as blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits, on 
the ground (plainly irrelevant) that there is no other offering for sin than the 
offering of Christ once made. 


+ This clause is generally accepted as genuine and authoritative. 
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one place of Scripture that it is repugnant to another. In 
spite of this, it ‘‘ has authority in controversies of Faith!” 
But it is left to the individual to examine whether the 
Church is or is not decreeing something against Holy Writ, 
or enforcing something ‘‘ to be believed besides the same.” 
In other words, an authority is set up, whose decision is 
only to be accepted when it is seen to be inthe right. How 
on earth any controversy could be decided by such an 
authority it is difficult to imagine, for the party condemned 
would inevitably declare the decision to be contrary to, or 
besides, the word of God. This same useless kind of 
authority is attributed in the Twenty-first Article to General 
Councils, since ‘‘ thinges ordayned by them as necessary to 
salvation, have neither strength nor aucthoritie, unless it 
may be declared that they be taken out of holy Scripture.” 


Article XXV. . . . There are two Sacramentes ordayned 
of Christe our Lorde in the Gospell, that is to say, Baptisme, and 
the Supper of the Lorde. Those fyve, commonly called Sacra- 
mentes, that is to say, Confirmation, Penaunce, Orders, Matri- 
monie, and extreme Vnction, are not to be compted for Sacra- 
mentes of the gospel, being such as haue growen partly of the 
corrupt folowing of the Apostles, partly are states of life alowed 
in the Scriptures : but yet have not lyke nature of Sacramentes 
with Baptisme and the Lordes Supper, for that they haue not 
any visible signe or ceremonie ordayned of God. 


The five rejected Sacraments are divided into two classes. 
We may shrewdly guess that Extreme Unction comes 
under the former heading, and Matrimony under the latter. 
But what of Confirmation? Surely it is odd to call it ‘‘a 
state of life allowed in the Scriptures.” But if we put it 
down as a ‘‘corrupt following of the Apostles,” why is a 
Confirmation ceremony, sacrament or no sacrament, con- 
tained in the Prayer Book? And what of Orders? Isthis 
a ‘* state of life allowed in Scripture”? And is Penance a 
corrupt following of the Apostles? If so, why is the 
restoration of its most ancient form ‘‘ much to be wished,” 
according to the ‘‘Commination” service, and why is its 
modern private form enjoined in the Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick? It is useless to reply that it is merely its sac- 
ramental character that is denied, if it is really entitled ‘‘a 
corrupt following of the Apostles.” 
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The same article continues : 


The Sacramentes were not ordayned of Christ to be gased 
vpon or to be caryed about : but that we should duely use them. 


What Sacraments? Not the whole seven, ‘‘commonly — 
so-called,” though it is quite true that Confirmation, Mat- 
rimony, etc., were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon 
or carried about. Yet if we limit the meaning to the two 
acknowledged Sacraments, we still get the curious state- 
ment that Baptism is not to be gazed upon or carried about. 
Shall we do violence to the words, and explain that the 
plural refers to the two ‘‘elements ” in the Lord’s Supper? 
This hardly improves matters. To gaze upon the sacred 
contents of the Chalice is practically impossible, except for 
the Priest at the Altar, and until the Reformation the 
Chalice was kept covered with the pall throughout the Mass. 
It was the Reformers who disused this mark of respect, and 
were willing toadmit dust or flies at will. It was the Reformers 
also, and not their adversaries, who introduced the carrying 
about of the Chalice, when they insisted on the communion of 
the laity. And yet this sensible article says in the plural : 
‘‘The Sacraments were not ordayned to be gased upon or 
to be caryed about.” If only the gazing uponand carrying 
about of the Host was intended, surely the parallel state- 
ment in Article XXVIII. would have sufficed: ‘‘ The Sac- 
rament of the Lordes Supper was not by Christes ordinaunce 
reserued, caryed about, lyfted up, or worshipped.” This is 
a plain and logical statement. If, however, it was intended 
to forbid the practices mentioned, it is singularly ill-worded, 
for it casts no blame whatever. It is equally true that it 
was not ordained by Christ that the Minister should stand 
at the north end of the Table, and there is no statement in 
either Prayer Book or Articles to the effect that the authority 
of Christ or of Holy Scripture is needed for the introduction 
of new ceremonies. The very contrary is stated in the 
Preface ‘‘ of ceremonies” and in the Twentieth Article. 
The reiterated statement about gazing -at the Sacrament or 
Sacraments and carrying it or them about is consequently 
devoid of all meaning. 

It is this marvellous production of the Edwardine and 
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Elizabethan reformers to which the unfortunate clergy of 
the Established Church have to submit, and which they 
have to explain or to explain away. The latter manner of 
dealing with the difficulty is not new. The Calvinistic 
controversies which came to a head in the Lambeth articles 
of 1595, and in the five articles of the Synod of Dort, 
caused Charles I., in 1628, to issue ‘* His Majesty’s 
Declaration,” which still forms a preface to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The exordium is characteristic of the influence of 
Laud, the high-minded and unfortunate coryphaeus and 
proto-martyr of Erastianism : 


‘* Being by God’s Ordinance, according to our just Title, 
Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Governour of the Church, 
within these our Dominions, We hold it most agreeable to this 
Our Kingly Office »>>¢4 Our own religious Zeal, to conserve and 
maintain the Chu = committed to our Charge, in the Unity of 
true Religion, and in the Bond of Peace; and not to suffer un- 
necessary Disputations, Altercations, or Questions to be raised, 
which may nourish Faction both in the Church and Common- 
wealth. We have therefore, upon mature Deliberation, and 
with the Advice of so many of Our Bishops as might be con- 
veniently called together, thought fit to make this Declaration 
following : 

‘* That the Articles of the Church of England (which have been 
allowed and authorised heretofore, and which Our Clergy gener- 
ally have subscribed unto) do contain the true doctrine of the 
Church of England agreeable to God’s Word: which we do 
therefore ratify and confirm, requiring all Our loving Subjects to 
continue in the uniform Profession thereof, and prohibiting the 
least difference from the said Articles,” efc. 


How King Charles could imagine that this ultra-Papal 
definition of Faith could possibly pacify the excited minds 
of his subjects is not plain, for nobody was likely to admit 
his infallibility. But anyhow the definition was to be 
enforced : 


‘*That out of Our Princely Care that the Churchmen may do 
the Work which is proper unto them, the Bishops and Clergy, 
from time to time in Convocation, upon their humble Desire, 
shall have Licence under Our Broad Seal to deliberate of, and to 
do all such Things, as, being made plain by them, and assented 
unto by Us, shall concern the settled Continuance of the Doctrine 
and Discipline of the Church of England now established ; from 
which We will not endure any varying or departing in the least 
Degree.” 
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Let us recollect that these words are still in force. The 
King next takes ‘‘ comfort in this, that all Clergymen within 
Our Realm have always most willingly subscribed to the 
Articles established ; which is an argument to Us, that they 
all agree in the true, usual, literal meaning of the said 
Articles,” and he concludes : 

‘* And that no man hereafter shall either print, or preach, to 
draw the Article aside any way, but shall submit to it in the plain 
and full meaning thereof; and shall not put his own sense or 
comment to be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it in 
its literal and grammatical sense.” 

It seems at first sight inconceivable that these words 
should have tended 'to enlarge the meaning of the Articles. 
Nevertheless that is just what they accomplished. To-day, 
whenever a clergyman is reproved for leaving the plain 
sense of any article, he makes the obvious reply: ‘‘ You 
have no right to fix the meaning of the article ; you are 
putting your own sense and comment upon it exclusively. 
So long as my teaching is not contradicted by the literal and 
grammatical sense, I am invulnerable.” The literal and 
grammatical sense is, of course, made to cover all that the 
words could possibly be made to mean. It does not matter 
what was the intention of Cranmer who made them, of 
Parker who revised them, of Elizabeth who enforced them; 
only the words used are to be considered, and no doctrine 
can be rejected, unless the wording of some article con- 
demns it in language so plain that it cannot be explained 
away. 

The same paradoxical conclusion is drawn in practice 
from King Charles’s concluding threats : 

That if any publick Reader in either of Our Universities, or 
any Head Master of a College, or any other Person respectively 
in either of them, shall affix any new sense to any Article, or 
shall publickly read, determine, or hold any publick Disputation, 
or suffer any such to be held either way, in either the Univer- 
sities or Colleges respectively ; or if any Divine in the Univer- 
sities shall preach or print anything either way, other than is 
already established in Convocation with our Royal Assent; he, 
or they, the Offenders, shall be liable to Our Displeasure, and 
the Church’s Censure in Our Commission Ecclesiastical, as well 


as any other; and We will see there shall be due Execution 
upon them. 
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It was upon the ill-fated king that the ‘‘execution” was 
done. The whole document is indeed a curious instance of 
the ill-considered and ineffectual nature of the remedial 
legislation, applied in various ages to the Anglican Church. 
By ‘fany new sense” was probably meant, ‘‘any sense 
other than that held by Laud and his school”; it does not 
naturally mean ‘‘any sense other than the original inten- 
tion,” and if it did, it would remain doubtful whether it was 
Cranmer or Parker, or Edward VI. or Elizabeth whose 
intention was to be sought. Still less could the words 
mean that only one sense had until now been held, for the 
whole document implies the contrary. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the words should be interpreted: ‘‘any new 
sense other than the literal and grammatical sense.” Hence, 
any Publick Reader, etc., who shall affix to any article any 
particular one of the many senses which may be by 
ingenuity and artifice extracted from it, shall be subject to 
the King’s Displeasure, who will see that there shall be 
due execution upon him. 

I am not exaggerating. This is the way in which this 
declaration of 1628 is paradoxically interpreted at the present 
day. It has shared the fate of the Articles themselves. 
They were intended ‘‘for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for the stablishing of consent touching true 
Religion,” in the words of the introduction to them of 1571. 
Yet they have notoriously been the cause of strife and the 
plea for the comprehension of every kind of diversity. 
Newman said long ago in his Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics, that Angliéans could combine only 
againstthe Pope. The denial of a living infallibility, says 
Mr. Mallock, ‘‘is almost the only point, except the existence 
of God, with regard to which all Anglicans remain really 
unanimous.” These statements seem hardly to go far 
enough. I have already said that there are Anglicans who 
accept the Vatican Council as binding, while there are 
other Anglicans who accuse some among their own 
brethren (wrongly and uncharitably, as I hope and think), 
of not believing in the existence of God in any intelligible 
sense. Anglicans are, therefore, not even with regard to 
these two points unanimous. 
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That the Declaration of 1628 really assisted in creating 
the present state of confusion, a/ias comprehensiveness, is 
possibly indicated by the fact that Father Francis a 5. 
Clara Davenport’s famous Paraphrastic Exposition of the 
Articles was published only five years later, in 1633. 
Bishop Forbes’ Explanation is based upon Davenport. 
Tract go is comparatively useless to the modern Ritualist, 
as the positions it took up are far too moderate. It is true 
that Newman defended the position that Transubstantiation, 
in which he did not then believe, was not necessarily 
excluded by the twenty-eighth Article ; but he acknowledged 
in later life that this attempt had been a failure. 

We may now return to Mr. Evansand the twenty-second 
article. Did it really forbid him to teach invocation of 
Saints, as practised in the Catholic Church ? 


‘*The Romishe doctrine (doctrina Romanensium) concernyng 
purgatorie, pardons, worshipping and adoration as well of 
images, as of reliques, and also inuocation of Saintes, is a 
fonde thing, vainly inuented, and grounded vpon no warrantie of 
Scripture, but rather repugnaunt to the worde of God.” 


The Latin proves that ‘‘invocation of Saintes’ depends 
on the words ‘‘ the Romishe doctrine concernying.” The 
whole question lies in a nutshell. How little can the words 
‘‘the Romishe doctrine concernying. . . invocation of 
Saintes” be shown to include, in their literal and gram- 
matical sense? Mr. Evans obtained five ‘‘ opinions” on 
the subject in writing. Three of these he has printed. 

The first of them begins by stating the obvious fact that the 
Convocation which approved the Articles in February, 1563, 
cannot have intended to condemn the dogma laid down by 
the Council of Trent in December of the same year (whether 
that dogma could be intended by Queen Elizabeth and 
Convocation, in 1571, is not said). This writer’s second 
point is amazing. Invocation of Saints, as laid down by 
the Council of Trent, is ‘‘ what the whole Church believes 
and practises,” and therefore ‘‘cannot be a fond thing 
vainly invented and repugnant to the word of God.” No 
doubt. But it does not follow that the Article does not 
mean that it is! 
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The next point is simply borrowed from Forbes : 


Archdeacon Hardwicke (szc), in his History of the Articles (p. 
410, ed. Proctor, 1876), says: ‘* The words ‘ Romanenses’ and 
‘Romanistae ’ were already used as far back as 1520 by Luther 
and Ulrich von Hutten to designate the extreme mediaeval 
party.” 

A glance at Hardwick will show that he did not mean 
that the word was used /a¢er also in that meaning. He 
supposes that the doctrine condemned is that of the Catholic 
and Roman Church. The example that he gives of the 
view aimed at, is taken from Bishop Gardiner’s very 
moderate statement. In 1520, Luther and Ulrich von 
Hutten were still within the Church, and ‘* Romanenses ” 
with them meant the ‘‘ Papalist,” ‘‘ Romanising” party. 
If this sense were applied to Article xxii., the doctrine 
condemned would be that authoritatively held and taught by 
the Pope and his closest adherents, and not certain popular 
errors, as the writer was hoping to show. 

The next point, at some length, merely proves that the 
Reformers, in rejecting invocation of saints, exaggerated 
the doctrine itself, and made it contrary to the worship of 
God. This is certainly no new discovery. But to quote 
the ‘‘judgment of Convocation” in 1543 (when, for example, 
the six articles were in force), is rather off the point, while 
to cite the opinion of Latimer in 1533 (!) strikes one as 
open to a graver charge. 

The second opinion is shorter. The author of it asserts 
that : 

‘*The word ‘ Romish’ was commonly used in the controversies 
of the sixteenth century—as ‘ parti Romaniste’ was even later 


by Gallicans in France-—to mean extreme Italian or Ultra- 
montane opinions.” 


He gives no proof of his statement, and no instance to 
substantiate it. One is not surprised at this. Like the 
former writer, he has simply borrowed from a short note 
of Forbes, and has exaggerated and improved upon 
Forbes’s statement. Bishop Forbes himself (Zxf/an. of the 
Thirty-nine Art., 1887, p: 303, note) simply quotes the 
passage from Hardwick, and adds : 

**Just as in modern French literature, the expression parti 
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romaniste is used for the more pronounced section of the Ultra- 
montanes.” | 


Forbes appears, therefore, to understand Hardwick to 
imply that the words Romanenses and Romanistae were 
used later than 1520 in this meaning, though apparently 
Hardwick meant nothing of the kind. But still Bishop 
Forbes does not venture to assert that ‘‘ the word ‘ Romish’ 
was commonly used in the controversies of the sixteenth 
century to mean extreme Italian or Ultramontane opinions.” 
The expression parti romaniste is, of course, useless towards 
a Catholic interpretation of the Article, as it will necessarily 
make ‘‘Romish doctrine” into ‘*The doctrine locally 
upheld at Rome,” and this Bishop Forbes would not wish 
to condemn. 

The third opinion is obviously by a very learned Catholic. 
As Mr. Evans’s pamphlet only costs a shilling, I recom- 
mend those who are interested in the Articles to buy it and 
to read the proofs given by this writer that the Thirty-nine 
Articles of 1563 were more anti-Catholic and anti-Roman 
than the original Forty-two Articles of 1553. 

The net result of an examination of the three opinions 
will certainly be to all clear-headed and unprejudiced 
readers the conviction that there is no authority in the six- 
teenth century (or in any other age) for the interpretation 
of the literal and grammatical sense of the words ‘* The 
Romish doctrine concerning . . .” as signifying ‘‘ certain 
popular corruptions and unauthorised exaggerations current 


in the Roman Catholic Church concerning . . .” The 


evidence was sufficient for Mr. Evans. He at once ad- 
mitted that his Bishop was right in declaring that the 
Church of England forbids invocation of saints. Not 
being satisfied with the solemn assurance of King Charles 
I. that the Articles of the Church of England do contain 
true doctrine agreeable to God’s word, he preferred the 
Christianity of the world to that of Britain and the British, 
‘*Christianitatem, non civitatis tuae tantum, nec tantum 
Africae vel Afrorum, sed totius orbis terrae, quae annuntiata 
est et annuntiatur omnibus gentibus.”* He_ therefore 


*St. Aug., liii. 1. 
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resigned his living, and after a time of quiet thought and 
prayer, was happily received into ‘‘ the bosom of the Root 
and Mother.”’ 

The twenty-second Article is, however, not the only one 
whose incompatibility with Catholic doctrine is evident and 
insuperable. Several others are perfectly logical, clear, 
and heretical ; while others, if patient of various exegesis, 
are most impaticnt of an orthodox sense. But these pages 
will not have been in vain if they have indicated the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of the interpretation of this 
evasive and indistinct document. When some articles are 
self-contradictory and others have no sense at all, there 
arises an insidious temptation to treat the clearest statements 
as indefinite and elastic. The historical meaning has been 
put out of court by the Royal Declaration, and the bare 
words remain, to be worried at pleasure. 

Not only the young student who takes the Articles on 
trust is entitled to our compassion, but his more responsible 
teachers also. They have not received the grace of Faith 
in the Catholic Church, yet they have often accepted with 
enthusiasm many broken fragments of that Faith. They 
are within the Establishment, and they feel no movement 
of conscience bidding them leave it, and their motto 
naturally is hanc adorna: ‘* Catholicise your mother, and 
hope for better days.” Meanwhile the primary virtue of 
obedience to living authority, whether in doctrine or. prac- 
tice, becomes impossible. The Church Times has been 
perfectly justified in its repeated assertion that ‘‘ the Catholic 
movement” has all along been carried in the teeth of the 
Bishops. It is more difficult to comprehend the state of 
mind of the very Broad ; but the vagueness of the Anglican 
formularies, the inconsistencies of the Prayer Book, the 
variations recorded in the history of the Establishment, the 
‘‘comprehensiveness”’ which is vaunted by all parties alike 
as its most marked characteristic, the variegated doctrine of 
the episcopal bench, may all together apologise for a good 
deal of inconsistency in the position of the average clergy- 
man. 

Not long ago a difficulty arose in the Board of Guardians 
of a certain town with regard to the instruction given in 
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the Poor Law school by an Anglican minister. It fell to 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Board, a Catholic 
priest (in spite of his reluctance) to interrogate the clergy- 
man in the presence of the Guardians. ‘‘ Do you, then, 
teach the Real Presence?” was a question which arose. 
‘* Well,” replied the clergyman meditatively, ‘‘I do, and I 
don’t.” 

This gentleman might sign the Thirty-nine Articles with 
a quiet conscience. But let those whose opinions are 
more Catholic than their formularies have our sympathy 
and our prayers. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B. 
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Art. MODERN SPIRITUALISM: ITS 
HISTORY AND PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


Modern Spiritualism: a History and a Criticism. By 
FRANK PODMORE. 2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 


Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By Frrepreric W. J. Myers. 2 vols. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, New York and Bombay. 


The Law of Psychic Phenomena: a Working Hypothests 
Jor the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, and 
Mental Therapeutics. By THomMas Jay HuDSON. 
Seventh Edition. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The Dangers of Spiritualism: being Records of Personal 
Experiences; with Notes and Comments, and five 
Illustrations. By a Member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. London: Sands & Co. 


Y the posthumous publication of Mr. F. W. H. Myers’ 
long expected book, following closely on the monu- 
mental work of his friend and former collaborator, Mr. 
Frank Podmore, we may assume we are in possession of 
all the facts, so far available, for forming, at any rate, a 
provisional judgment upon the most startling psychological 
and religious movement of our own time. For belief in 
Spiritualism has not only affected the masses in every 
civilized country, but has in many cases succeeded to, 
and supplanted the tendency to a gross materialism, which 
thirty years ago seemed to prevail largely among men 
with scientific claims or pretensions. It is certainly no 
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exaggeration to say that in the minds of millions it has 
destroyed the last vestiges of faith in the chief doctrines of 
Christianity, and therefore demands the serious attention of 
all who are responsible for or charged with the care of 
souls. 

The genesis and development of Spiritualism in its 
modern phase is clearly traced by Mr. Podmore, who, with 
incredible labour and patience, has gone through the 
bewildering literature of the subject; and a brief glance 
at the result of his investigation will be of more than 
interest. It goes far to confirm the view which is finding 
increased acceptance, viz., that the psychological, and even 
the physical phenomena of Spiritualism (where they are 
not consciously or unconsciously fraudulent), are attribu- 
table, not to any supernatural agency, but to certain 
abnormal powers and activities of the incarnate human soul. 
These have manifested themselves in every age, in alleged 
instances of witchcraft, individual or epidemic possession, 
ecstasy, and the seeing of visions, hearing strange voices, 
and other ways. Even when not misunderstood, and 
ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to extramundane influence, 
they were hardly capable of systematic examination, 
occurring as they did at uncertain times, and in madness, 
delirium, somnambulistic sleep, and various mental con- 
ditions, for the most part anomalous. But with the advent 
of the power to induce the mesmeric and hypnotic trance, 
these manifestations have become literally of every-day 
occurrence, and may be studied at leisure like the ordinary 
phenomena of the mind. 

The reader will find in the two works first noticed, 
without wading through the voluminous proceedings of 
the London Society for Psychical Research, a sufficient 
selection of the well attested facts it has accumulated 
and recorded since its foundation in 1882, and also of 
evidence gathered from other reliable sources—sufficient 
certainly to illustrate the theory which accounts for the 
phenomena of Spiritualism by the subconscious powers of 
the embodied soul, and the extended range within which it 
is maintained these powers can and do act. 

Swedenborg, as is admitted, was the precursor of modern 
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Spiritualism. This great seer of visions held communion 
with the spirits, sometimes in a condition of trance pro- 
longed for several days, but often too, in his waking state, 
with all his faculties seemingly alert. It is worthy of note 
that his father, a professor of Upsala, and afterwards 
Bishop of Skara, believed himself to hold intercourse with 
the angels, and that they spoke also through Emanuel his 
son. Swedenborg’s followers claimed for him supernormal 
powers in the way of clairvoyance, and it is well known 
that Kant examined three of the most noted instances 
alleged, but concluded that two at least rested on nothing 
better than hearsay.* 

It was about the year of Swedenborg’s death, 1772, that 
Mesmer began his investigation into the curative properties 
of the magnet, and animal magnetism generally, and 
discovered the power of inducing the mesmeric trance. 
After a short career of success, he was finally discredited, 
and died in obscurity in 1816. But his disciples continued 
and propagated his system in various parts of France, and 
the first assertion of direct and systematic intercourse with 
the spirits of the departed through mesmerised subjects is 
contained in two communications quoted by Mr. Podmore, 
sent in 1787-8 from a Swedenborgian society established in 
Stockholm, to the Société des Amis Réunis, of Strasburg, 
founded by Puységur, the most noted mesmerist of the 


* The visionary side of Swedenborg’s character, only developed when he 
was past middle life, and apart from this, he was a man of extraordinary 
gifts and acquirements. He had travelled in England, France, Holland, 
and Germany. Besides Latin, in which language all his works are written, 
he was acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, and seems to have read and 
studied in all directions. He was a skilful mathematician, and wrote besides 
on Metaphysics, Astronomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Chemistry, and nearly 
every branch of Physical Science. His gift of mechanical -invention 
enabled him to render important services as military engineer to Charles 
XII., who appointed him assessor of mines. Among other practical 
treatises, he published in 1734 a valuable work on mining and metallurgy. 
He is said to have been affable in society, shrewd in business affairs, and 
discussed finance and politics with interest and ability in the Swedish 
House of Nobles, of which he was a member. Not even the most 
distinguished convert that Spiritualism boasts of to-day can be compared 
to this combination of genius and universal scholarship. 

His religious views, which profoundly influenced the early Spiritualists, 
especially in Germany, are contained in the Heavenly Arcana, which, he 
says, was dictated by God Himself (1749-56), to enable him to interpret 
the three senses of Holy Scripture, viz., the natural, spiritual, and 
celestial. He rejects several books of the Old Testament, and the Acts of 
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time. The second of these letters gives a detailed account 
of a gardener’s wife who, in a state of mesmeric trance, was 
controlled by two spirits, who answered questions as to the 
condition of various departed souls, and made statements, 
and acted generally as a trance speaker does in a séance 
of to-day : the supposed spirits speaking of the medium as 
of a third person. Even in France, certain ‘‘ mystics ” 
from this period onwards, claim that magnetised persons 
held intercourse with the disembodied spirits. This was 
denied by Puységur, as also that they possessed the power 
of reading the minds of others. 

Deleuze, another disciple of Mesmer, admitted the 
clairvoyant power of persons in the somnambulistic 
trance, but affirmed that the rest of the phenomena were 
susceptible of another explanation than intercourse with 
the spirits. He was, however, later on, partly convinced 
by a Dr. Billot, whose mediums were able to obtain 
through their controlling spirits different ‘‘apports,” one 
time alleged relics of saints, at another a fragment of 
Cretan thyme. In 1847 and 1848, Cahagnet, a cabinet 
maker, published two volumes detailing his experiences 
with various mediums, but especially with Adele Maginot, 
who developed extraordinary powers of clairvoyance. She 
gave, too, life-like descriptions to those who consulted her of 
their deceased friends, whom she had never known. Cahagnet 


the Apostles and Epistles in the New. He denied the Trinity in its 
orthodox sense, for Jesus Christ is sole God, the Father is His divine 
nature or soul, the Son is the human — He assumed and rendered 
glorious and divine, the Holy Ghost is the effluence or life of this body for 
the salvation of men. Everything in nature is a manifestation of something 
that is hidden in the mind of man. There are three heavens, which are 
peopled by angels, who have all lived on earth, and who lead still, married 
and in communities, a human life, but which is glorified and of perfect 
happiness. Allin whom love of God and man predominates are admitted 
to heaven, the rest are dismissed to one of the three corresponding hells. 
But there is a temporary state, where the just are purified, and the 
reprobate stripped of all seeming goodness. As far as his views can be 
understood from a summary, his theosophy is distinctly pantheistic. God 
is the divine man. His divine esse or substance is love, his divine form or 
manifestation or body is wisdom. Divine self-subsisting love is the life of 
the universe. Only God lives, all creation is dead. All life, human, 
animal, vegetable, is a manifestation of the divine presence in different 
degrees. In the wicked and the evil spirits, who, like the angels, were all 
once men, this presence is manifested in a perverse and irregular form. 
Swedenborg, like modern spiritualists, held frequent communion with the 
great characters of history, and with spirits from the moon and planets. 
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was acquainted with the writings of Swedenborg. Mr. 
Podmore quotes some representative instances, and is of 
opinion that the whole literature of Spiritualism contains 
no records that reach a higher evidential standard, nor any 
in which the writer’s good faith and intelligence are alike 
so conspicuous. 

In Germany, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, many investigators record instances of thought 
reading, clairvoyance, and supposed intercourse with 
spirits noticed in somnambules and magnetised subjects. 
At first these phenomena were considered to belong purely 
to animal magnetism, but were soon associated with the 
spirit world. The leaders of the new school were J. H. 
Jung Stilling and Justinus Kerner, poet and physician. 
The former summarized his new theory in _ fifty-five 
propositions. He affirmed that light, electricity, and 
ether are but modifications of the same body, which 
connects the material and spiritual world. It fills the 
space of the solar system, and is the element in which 
spirits live and move. It surrounds the soul with a 
luminous form, inseparable from it, and is a link connect- 
ing it with the material body. The soul can be liberated 
temporarily from the inward sphere of the body where the 
senses operate, and continue its merely vital functions, 
acting more freely and powerfully, having all its 
faculties elevated, whilst the body itself remains in a state 
of trance or profound sleep. This in sum is the explana- 
tion which has found favour with nearly all succeeding 
continental spiritualists, and was accepted by the late 
Allan Kardec, the greatest authority on Spiritualism in 
France. Jung Stilling, however, was orthodox, and held 
communication with the spirits to be dangerous and 
sinful. 

In 1829 Kerner published the account of his experiences 
with Frederica Kauffe, the most famous of German 
mediums, better known as the Seeress of Prevorst. She 
possessed wonderful powers of clairvoyance, thought 
reading, and also prophecy of future events. Nearly all 
the physical phenomena connected with Spiritualism were 
exhibited, noises, disturbances and movements of bodies, 
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showers of gravel and cinders falling into the room 
from without and within; and the phantasms_ with 
whom she conversed were occasionally visible to 
others. 

But it is her spiritual revelations that are of greatest 
interest, for they deeply influenced subsequent mediums, 
and the beliefs of Spiritualists generally. God is the sole 
absolutely immaterial Being. From Him downwards there 
is an endless succession of beings, from angels to grains 
of sand, from highest consciousness to complete 
unconsciousness, matter predominating over spirit, as we 
descend in the scale. Man consists of body, soul, and 
spirit. The soul (apparently identical with Jung Stilling’s 
luminous ethereal form) is more akin to the body, and with 
the spirit, survives death. Itis this same soul (Vervengets/) 
which ttracts to itself grosser particles, and becomes 
visible. But, according to these revelations, it is not 
inseparable from the spirit proper. It maintains the vital 
functions when the spirit leaves the body, which remains 
in a state of trance, and it is ultimately dissolved after 
death. The system of mysterious circles described by her, 
symbolical of spiritual conditions, and the passage of time, 
interested Gérres and others, and were examined at great 
length. Much more important was the primitive universal 
language used by her consistently in her trance, the 
characters of which were printed. It was afterwards 
spoken by a medium of Dr. Werner. It seems to have had 
superior claims to later inward tongues, like the Martian 
language revealed to Helene Smith, which will not stand 
critical examination. 

From this brief survey, it will be hard to dispute Mr. 
Podmore’s contention that the writings of Jung Stilling 
and Kerner prepared the path for the coming of the new 
gospel, and that it was from them, after Swedenborg, that 
all later spiritualists (the English included) derived their 
philosophy: ‘‘that all the problems of Spiritualism are 
posed in this time—characteristic examples of apparent 
thought-transference and clairvoyance—on the other hand 
indications of systematic trickery, conjoined with trances 
and ecstasies, apparently genuine, and outpourings, also 
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not less genuine, of religious feeling.”* The knowledge of 
all this must have spread silently and gradually, and 
filtered down through many channels to the less educated 
classes in America, as well as Europe. | 

But the starting point ot modern Spiritualism, as a 
systematic belief and practice, is generally set down as the 
year 1848, when, at Hydeville, in the State of New York, 
in the presence of two girls, Margaretta and Katie Fox, 
aged fifteen and twelve respectively, certain mysterious 
disturbances and noises that had for some time occurred in 
the house, responded to a challenge, and gave back the 
precise number of raps asked for; and so communication 
was established with what seemed an intelligent agency. 
The message, so spelled out and delivered, was to the effect 
that the manifestations came from the spirit of a man named 
Ryan, formerly murdered in the house, some confirmation 
of which was said to have been found in the shape of human 
bones buried in the cellar. The girls soon began to give 
exhibitions of their novel power; and, as public attentian 
was drawn to their performances, it was found that many 
other persons possessed and developed a like faculty. 
There was a perfect eruption of mediums, and the practice 
of entering into communication with departed spirits by 
means of raps they were induced to give, spread like an 
epidemic. 

A year or two previous to this, an illiterate youth of 
Poughkeepsie, of the age of twenty-one, named Andrew 
Jackson Davis, a shoemaker by trade, who had _ been 
magnetised, and had acted subsequently for some time as a 
clairvoyant and healer of diseases, dictated,during the course 
of fifteen months, a series of lectures, whilst in a state of 
mesmeric trance. They were taken down by his associates, 
the Rev. W. Fairbough and Dr. Lyon, and published 
under the title of Zhe Principles of Nature, the Divine 
Revelation, and a Voice to Mankind. The work was 
brought out the same year by a London publisher. In 
spite of many gross errors, it showed a wonderful power of 
philosophic disquisition, a knowledge of astronomy (actu- 


* Modern Spiritualism, vol. i., pp. 109-10. 
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ally suggesting the eighth planet, afterwards discovered 
from the calculations of Adams and Leverrier), also an 
acquaintance with chemistry, and other sciences, far beyond 
his capacity or acquirements in his waking state. He 
affirmed that spirits commune with each other, whilst one 
is in the body and the other in the higher spheres (of which 
there are six), and this, too, when the person in the body is 
unconscious of the influx, and cannot be convinced. 
‘‘ This truth,” he adds, ‘‘ will ere long present itself in the 
form of a living demonstration, and the world will hail with 
delight the ushering in of that era, when the interiors 
of men will be opened, and spiritual communion will be 
established such as is now being enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn.” With a good deal of 
obscurity, the work is described as having ‘‘a stately rythm 
and grandiloquence,” which added much to the impression 
it produced. Davis at once became famous. Fresh asso- 
ciates joined him, amongst whom was the Rev. T. L. 
Harris, and they projected a periodical as the mouth-piece 
of the new revelation promised, and to advocate the views 
put forward in the lectures, with the object of establishing 
a univeral system of truth, and reforming and reorganizing 
society. The first number appeared in December, 1847. 

Meanwhile the Fox incidents supervened. The seed fell 
upon ground thus prepared independently, and sprang up 
at once into a rankly luxuriant growth. Spirit utterances, 
and the accompanying evidence of their genuine character, 
carried a wave of excitement through the States. The 
phenomena increased in number and variety, till they 
included every species with which we are now so familiar. 
The daily press opened its columns to ever more startling 
accounts of séances. Periodicals devoted specially to 
Spiritualism were started. Men of all classes and degrees of 
education, clergymen, doctors, professors of science, 
journalists, lawyers, judges, eminent politicians, governors 
of States were drawn intothe movement. The first invasion 
of England followed, Mrs. Hayden, the pioneer medium, 
arriving in 1852. From the beginning it spread even more 
rapidly through France and Germany, and there is every 
sign that it is still on the increase. 
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. It will be fair to put the case for Spiritualism in sub- 
stance, as it is given by its most eminent living supporter, 
Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the distinguished traveller and 
naturalist, and, as far as possible, in his own words: 

‘‘In almost every case the medium is a person who in 
his youth sees visions and hears voices, which often com- 
municate knowledge of distant, and sometimes future events, 
quite unknown to himself and family. Following such 
phenomena, apparently to attract the attention of other 
persons, noises usually occur, voices are heard, or musical 
sounds. Then follow movements of material objects, some- 
times visibly, sometimes in the dark, shown only by the 
result. Rooms are shaken, and even houses. Bells ring 
violently without material cause. Flowers, fruit, and other 
objects are brought into closed apartments, at times, of a 
kind ordered by those present. The medium is fastened by 
knots, which plainly he cannot have tied himself, or is 
bound by other people, and almost immediately released, 
though the ends of the cords are placed out of his reach. 
KXnots again are tied on an endless cord, in a manner 
impossible by human agency. Music is played on closed 
pianos, or accordions held in one hand by the medium ora 
spectator, or on tambourines as they float through the air. 
Writing occurs on papers held or thrown under the table, 
or placed in locked drawers, or between two slates hinged 
and fastened together, or on the slates themselves, often in 
answer to questions spoken or written, but unknown to the 
medium. In the same way, drawings are produced, of an 
effective kind, without any possibility of human interven- 
tion, on slates or paper, with pencils or coloured crayons, 
in water colours, and by one medium in oil, on cards 
marked privately, done with extraordinary rapidity in the 
dark, and presented with the paint still wet. Tables are 
lifted by some invisible power, or tilted to an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees, without glasses falling off their 
polished surface. The human body is itself levitated or 
raised from the ground completely. D. D. Home (and it 
is asserted other mediums) neutralized the action of fire, 
Stirring up with his naked hands the live coals ina glowing 
grate, and moving his face among them as if bathing it in 
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water. Lord Lindsay (now the Earl of Crawford) had a red 
hot cinder placed in his hand, without pain cr injury, 
though it scorched his face when held near. He alsosawa 
red hot coal put on the head of Mr. S. C. Hall, and left 
there, with his white hair drawn up over it innocuously. 
More extraordinary still, and more remote from normal 
human power, is the production of visible tangible hands, 
which lift objects, and write, and then dissolve away ; of 
faces and whole figures under conditions which render 
fraud impossible. Visible and invisible phantoms have 
been photographed by experts above suspicion. IHlands, 
feet, and faces of these phantom forms have made impres- 
sions on melted parafiin in such a way as to put trickery on 
the part of the medium out of the question.”” Finally, there 
is the series of phenomena, which he terms psychological or 
spiritual (in other words, the real spirit communications, of 
which the p/fysical phenomena are only the attestation)— 
‘*the seeing of spirits or spiritual forms invisible to others 
—the hearing of voices inaudible to the spectators, and by 
these means is obtained a knowledge of things happening 
at a distance, or facts unknown to anyone present, but after- 
wards verified, or of future events which come about as pre- 
dicted. Persons gifted with these powers give long and 
eloquent addresses, or have elaborate essays written through 
their hands, without any conscious mental co-operation on 
their part, and it is through these we acquire the completest 
knowledge of the teaching and philosophy of modern 
Spiritualism.” 

Besides A. J. Davis (of whom I have spoken) he in- 
stances the Rev. Thomas Luke Harris, who wrote the 
‘Lyric of the Golden Age,” among other poems. It 
occupies 384 pages, and was dictated in ninety-four hours ; 
and, in the opinion of William Howitt, is of almost 
Miltonic grandeur and more than Miltonic splendour. 
‘Many of these mediums are youths, nay children, who 
are incapable of having acquired the tricks of conjurers. 
Each medium has a wonderful variety, as well as indivi- 
duality. They give demonstrations without any apparatus 
whatever, and submit to the most rigid tests and conditions 
proposed by men of conspicuous honour and the highest 
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scientific attainments.” Among these investigators he 
instances Robert Hare, the eminent chemist of Phila- 
delphia ; Judge Edmonds, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, one of the acutest and most painstaking of American 
lawyers; and Sir Richard Burton, the traveller, who was 
conversant with the tricks of the most adept Oriental 
jugglers. Burton has described in a published letter, a 
séance given by the Davenport Brothers, ‘‘ when sparks of 
red and pale fire fell from the ceiling or crossed the room. 
The coat of a spectator, Mr. Fay, was removed whilst he 
was tied hand and foot, a match struck suddenly showing 
the coat on its way across the room, and the two brothers 
still fast bound.” Burton declared, if anything could make 
him take the tremendous leap from matter to spirit, it would 
be the utter and complete unreason of the reasons by which 
these manifestations are explained. Mr. Wallace mentions 
besides, as investigators of well-known ability, Robert 
Dale Owen (son of Robert Owen, the Social Reformer), 
Dr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh ; Dr. George Sexton, 
formerly an earnest secularist lecturer; Mr. Cromwell 
Varley, the electrician; Dr. Lockhart Robinson, who had 
a long experience in the treatment of the insane, and was 
at first violently opposed to the claims of Spiritualism. 
Dr. Zollner, Professor of Astronomy at Leipzig, was so 
struck by the marvellous phenomena produced in his own 
study before himself and several fellow-professors by the 
medium Slade, that he gave up his materialistic views and 
acquiesced in the same belief. Lastly, Sir William Crookes, 
one of the first chemists and physicists in Europe, has 
detected no flaw in the evidence, though he has conducted 
experiments to test the phenomena exhibited by mediums 
in the course of thirty-five years, and still has unshaken 
confidence in their preternatural character. 

This list might be largely swelled. Professor De Morgan, 
like Dr. Robert Chambers, held himself benevolently 
neutral. Dr. Gregory owned himself almost converted ; 
whilst Sir William Huggins, the astronomer, President of 
the Royal Society, is a professed Spiritualist; as were 
Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison (the liberator), 
and Abraham Lincoln himself. 
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The case as thus presented seems at the first blush very 
strong indeed, but a careful and unprejudiced examination 
will reveal very many flaws, both in the stated facts and in 
the conclusions drawn from them. Mr. Russell Wallace 
admits that the physical phenomena may seem low and 
trivial, nay, even degrading and unspiritual, but he holds that 
they serve to compel the attention of the sceptical, especially 
such as are imbued with the materialistic teaching of 
modern science, who, when they see there is more than 
fraud and delusion, and that things happen which they 
declared impossible, become themselves confirmed spiritu- 
alists. 

I may say, antecedently, that a Catholic, above all, can 
enter into an examination of these phenomena with a free 
and open mind. In one sense he is little, if at all, con- 
cerned about their objectivity and reality. We have it on 
Divine authority that signs and wonders will be worked by 
false Christs and false prophets, so impressive as to deceive, 
if possible, even the elect—that is, those most deeply 
rooted in the Faith. But before there is any serious danger 
to that transcendent gift, Spiritualism will have to produce 
something more astounding and inexplicable than it has 
yet succeeded in exhibiting after all its strenuous efforts 
for more than half a century.* 


* Conceding the reality of these phenomena, they are wanting in all the 
marks laid down by Benedict XIV. to distinguish true miracles from false. 

(1) Efficacy—For the limitation of the power of the operator is evident. 
Even if it could be shown there was no hallucination or diverting of the 
attention to allow the effect to be produced by natural means, conditions 
are required—darkness, for instance, or very faint light, screens, cabinets, 
music, harmonious understanding on the part of the audience. And even 
- the medium, or his controlling spirit, often fails to produce the desired 
etfect. 

(2) Duration.—These exhibitions are brief, momentary acts: the supposed 
levitations, for instance, lasting but for a few seconds at the outside. 

(3) Utility.—The sole purpose of the phenomena of Spiritualism, as 
admitted, is to attract attention, cause surprise, or fear. It would be an 
impiety to suppose the Supreme Wisdom should lend Himself to such 
childish, meaningless, degrading scenes and acts. Compare these with 
the miracles of our Lord and His saints, where there is nothing unbecoming 
oe is full of dignity, and some beneficent purpose is always 
serv 

(4) Zhe Means employed—so different from those by which true miracles 
are worked, viz., an appeal to God directly or through His Blessed Mother, 
and the angels and saints, by prayers and good works, etc. The ap 
here, if any, is to the spirits of departed men, not distinguished by special 
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Mr, Podmore’s is certainly the ablest and completest 
inquiry that has yet appeared into the origin and pedigree 
of modern Spiritualism, and the value of the evidence for 
it. After a full and searching examination of the alleged 
physical phenomena, taking the cases that are put forward 
as the best attested, and held by spiritualists themselves to 
be, not only strong, but final testimony in their favour, he 
comes to the deliberate conclusion, that when all the 
circumstances are critically weighed, they are worthless for 
the purpose for which they are adduced. There is always 
some loop-hole in the test conditions under which they 
were manifested, or some other flaw in the evidence, which 
justifies a reasonable doubt as to their genuineness, often 
through the possibility of fraud, or at least delusion or 
hallucination. No doubt he may be unduly sceptical. It 
will seem, perhaps, that much now passing for sober history 
will have to be rejected, if all his requirements for full proof 
are admitted; though of course far more searching tests 
are demanded for miracles claimed to be worked in support 
of a new revelation, than for the ordinary facts of daily life 
however important. And he falls short of asking for the 
supreme test of martyrdom. In spite of his modest 
disclaimer, his own acquaintance with the subject can 
hardly be surpassed, and he has had the assistance of the 
first authorities on Spiritualism favourable and unfavourable 
to its claims. Whilst his bias is confessed, he states each 


holiness of life, the medium meanwhile working himself and his audience 
into a state of excitement and expectation. 

(5) Zhe principal object, which is surely not the divine honour and glory, 
or the triumph of truth, but to support a system opposed to His revelation, 
not only false, but pernicious in its results; for the few points of doctrinal 
belief in which spiritualists agree, amount to a rejection of the strongest 
sanction of the divine commands, and of the moral law itself. 


It will be a surprise to many that the learned Pope, in his work (which, 
though of the highest authority, is not, of course, an infallible pronounce- 
ment) discussing the effects of the imagination in and out of the somnambu- 
listic state, admitted, a century and a half ago, the power claimed for it by 
Dr. Bernheim, chief of the Nancy School, in his well known book (De la 
Suggestion et de ses Applications a la Thérapeutique), e.g., to produce the 
effects of emetics, purgatives, sudorifics, to cause insensibility to pain, even 
the — of fire, to heal certain diseases induced by itself or occurring 
naturally, 


(See Beaudeau’s analysis of these general rules, which was approved by 
Benedict XIV. himself, in Migne’s Cursus Completus; also Jaugey's Diction- 
naire Apologétique, Art. ‘* Miracle”’). 
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case with conspicuous fairness, and makes the largest con- 
cessions even to mediums detected in trickery, in the 
interest, not so much of charity, as of truth. 

A perusal of his two bulky volumes confirms the belief 
existing outside spiritualistic circles, that the history of 
mediumship is interwoven with delusion, tainted and reek- 
ing with fraud from the outset, and that youths and mere 
children have again and again shown unusual precocity 
in deception and trickery. As Mrs. Henry Sidgwick has 
pointed out in her studiously moderate article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, almost every medium prominent 
before the public has been detected in fraud at one 
period or another. To begin with the Fox girls—Katie 
was exposed at Buffalo, so early as 1851, and admitted 
that the raps were sometimes produced by means of a 
loose articulation of the joints, especially of the knee, 
and on one occasion, where this was made impossible, by 
a servant rapping on the ceiling of the cellar beneath 
the séance room.* They continued their mediumship after 
they were married as Mrs. Kane and Mrs. Jencken, 
respectively, and a second time owned to deception ; and 
one, if not both, again withdrew the confession. Slade 
who so impressed, or rather imposed on, Dr. Zoéllner, at 
that time seeking to demonstrate a fourth dimension in 
space, by pretending to tie knots on a cord sealed at both 
ends, was at length seized in the act of forging a slate 
message by Professor Ray Lankester, was prosecuted, and 
sentenced tohardlabour. The verdict was set aside because 
of a technical flaw in the indictment, and he left the country 
to avoid a second arrest.t Another famous medium, 


* Two writers of this date, speaking of these ‘“percusive sounds,” claim 
to have produced them—one in four—the other in seventeen different ways. 

+ As Dr. Zéllner’s conversion, both at the time and since, has impressed 
many, it is well to state that this experiment and another, in which Slade 
extracted coins from a sealed box, had failed some months previously. 
Meanwhile the medium had time and information to make his arrangements 
for the second attempt, in which, too, the most obvious precautions against 
trickery were omitted. He failed also afterwards to tie knots on a ring cut 
out of a bladder, and to interlace two rings, one of oak, the other of alder, 
turned from the solid wood. He only succeeded in making a smali white 
mark on the bladder ring, and in stringing the wooden ringss ‘‘ or two others 
like them” on the leg of a small table. Zé6llner alone was present with him 
at this séance. Slade evaded further tests of the kind. He was again 
exposed in America by Mr. Truesdell, who managed to write on the 
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Eglinton, a greater adept at sleight of hand than Slade, 
was shown up in an attempt with Madame Blavatsky to 
convey an astral message from a ship in mid ocean; and 
there was discovered in his portmanteau a false beard, and 
some muslin identical in pattern with a piece cut off whilst 
he was masquerading successfully as a materialized spirit. 
The Davenport Brothers, in the course of an exhibition in 
Liverpool, were at last tied in the tom-fool’s knot (so called), 
from which they were aware no spirits could loose them, 
and declined to go on with the performance. Later on, in 
London, they refused reasonable test conditions. Miss 
Cook (whose exhibition of materialized spirit forms satisfied 
Sir W. Crookes), Miss Wood, Miss Showers, and other 
noted mediums were exposed under nearly similar circum- 
stances. The methods of Eusapia Paladino, which had 
puzzled many acute investigators, were detected at Cam- 
bridge, but she has been rehabilitated. 

The spiritualistic faith was not shaken in the least by any 
of these accidents. Explanations were found for the 
mediums ; indignation and abuse was reserved for those 
who exposed them.* The list might be extended inde- 
finitely. The above cases have been cited as the mediums 
are still quoted in evidence. 

But what throws most doubt on the physical phenomena, 
and quite destroys their evidential value, is the fact that 
they can be produced by very mundane agencies. The 
feats of the Davenport Brothers were successfully imitated 
by a conjuror named Tolmaque. Mr. Maskelyne once 


medium’s own slate, before it was exhibited, an intimation that he was 
an impostor. Mr. Truesdell could indict messages in full daylight from the 
sitter’s deceased friends in their own handwriting, and read facts buried in 
his mind. In a book published in 1883, Bottom Facts of Spiritualism, he 
explained how this was done. (See Podmore, vol. ii., pp. 193-216). 

* That this is still the normal attitude of spiritualists in regard to a 
medium detected in trickery is seen from the case of Frau Rothe, who was 
recently convicted in Berlin, and sentenced to imprisonment. There was a 
most imposing array of witnesses of intelligence, culture and high social 
position to testify in her favour at the trial, and for some weeks numerous 
letters appeared in Ligh? to explain how the flowers she was proved to have 
bought and secreted about her person to serve as ‘“‘apports”’ from the Spirits, 
had really been woven by them out of air by subtle chemistry. Others 
suggested a suspension of her powers for having used them unworthily. 
But in any case the indignant sympathisers denounced her punishment as a 
miscarriage of justice. 
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admitted he could not account for the movement of a table, 
but after some hard practice, managed to exhibit all the 
leading phenomena, and was denounced as a renegade 
spiritualist, who had been bribed to discredit the body. Mr. 
A. R. Wallace expressed the same opinion of Mr. Davey, 
a member of S.P.R., whose methods were never detected 
by trained observers, though warned that his exhibitions 
were mere sleight of hand. He performed all the tricks of 
slate writers under the most exacting conditions, indicting 
messages from the spirits, in green, blue, red, and white, 
chosen beforehand by the sitter. He wrote long answers 
on subjects selected by them, and passages from books 
taken from shelves by them at random, sometimes giving 
the correct line and page. Musical boxes floated round the 
room, cold hands were felt, the figures of a woman and a 
bearded man mysteriously appeared, and saluted the com- 
pany. He gave details of private family history, at the 
mental request of the sitter. He made pieces of chalk move 
of themselves, at the unexpressed wish of investigators. 
He conveyed communication in Spanish and German, he 
spelled the name of an Oriental sitter in Persian, and 
exhibited a long message in Japanese for a Japanese 
Marquis.* 

Among all the mediums that have been prominent before 
the public there are two, it is contended, whose super- 
natural powers were proved beyond question, Mr. Stainton 
Moses, and Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, or Hume. The 
former still holds his place as the leading light of Spirit- 
ualism in this country. In addition to his voluminous 
essays, published and unpublished, derived from controlling 
spirits through automatic writing, he is quoted as producing 
all the phenomena of spiritualism, in a manner that left no 
room for doubt. Formerly a hardworking, conscientious 
Anglican clergyman, he gave up, first his clerical pro- 
fession, and, finally, all real belief in Christianity, acting 
for the latter years of his life as a master at University 
College School, London. But his exhibitions were never 
submitted to any satisfactory test. They were given in the 


* Modern Spiritualism, vol. ii., p. 29. 
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presence of devoted friends and admirers, who would have 
been indignant at the suggestion of possibility of fraud. 
It is known that in his school days he composed, during his 
sleep, an essay, which won the first place in a competition. 
The reader will find two different estimates of his character 
in the works of Mr. Podmoreand Mr. Myers. The former, 
whose acquaintance was, however, only slight, describes 
him as ‘‘irritably egotistic,” and is of opinion that during 
one of his manifestations there were at least strongly 
suspicious circumstances. 

It may be admitted that the most famous of all mediums, 
Home, was never detected in actual fraud. In the 
phenomena displayed in his séances, especially during 
his second visit to England, even Mr. Podmore thinks 
‘are posed all the problems of Spiritualism in their 
acutest form—with the marvels wrought by or through him 
the main defences of Spiritualism must stand or fall” 
(Podmore tt., 223). His history is a curious one. Of 
doubtful parentage he was born in Scotland in 1833, and 
educated in America, where his first efforts in mediumship, 
however, attracted no very extraordinary attention. He 
had a great art of acquiring friends, and so was able to 
dispense with any direct remuneration. He lived in the 
best society in England and abroad. He gave exhibitions 
at the Prussian and Russian, as well as French Courts. 
He possessed considerable accomplishments as a musician 
and elocutionist. He is described as of engaging appear- 
ance and fascinating manners, and impressed people 
generally with a sense of his straightforwardness and 
sincerity. If, as is suggested, he was an expert conjuror, 
he was singularly fitted for the rdle by his slight and elastic, 
but muscular frame, and delicately-shaped hands and feet, 
and limbs genet » noted by Dr. Edmunds, and Boehm, 
the sculptor. His marvellous powers deserted him for a 
time in 1856, when he was received into the Catholic 
Church—some extraordinary occurrence taking place on 
the occasion, vouched for by an eye-witness, but not 
detailed.* He was even admitted to an audience with 


* See Dangers of Spiritualism, p. 118. 
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Pope Pius IX. Unfortunately, for himself, he afterwards 
gave a séance at the request of the French Emperor, and 
relapsed into his mediumistic practices, as the spirits had 
forewarned him. He died of pneumonia in 1886. Only 
two, however, of his manifestations call for notice—his 
levitation and handling of fire. We may regard the alleged 
elongation of his body as much more easily accounted for 
by trickery and illusion. 

For Home’s levitation there is offered much stronger 
evidence than for that of any other medium, and on 
first examination it seems fairly satisfactory.* But when 
critical tests, warranted before accepting a fact of such 
tremendous importance, are applied, the dispassionate 
investigator will, I think, remain unconvinced. ‘Take the 
best authenticated instance. According to the testimony 
of the Master of Lindsay (now Lord Crawford), Lord 
Adare (the present Lord Dunraven), and Captain Wynne, 
he was carried out of a window at the height of twenty- 
eight yards from the ground, and floated through the air 
into the window of an adjoining room, feet foremost. The 
performance, however, took place in the sole light of the 
moon, then but two days old, and the witnesses merely 
heard the opening of the window, out of which he was 
projected. And there are also slight, but not unimportant 
discrepancies in the accounts of two out of the three. Lord 
Lindsay only saw Home’s shadow on the wall opposite the 


window, and describes him as floating horizontally, and 


gliding in; whereas Lord Adare states he floated in an 
upright position and opened the window, walking in quite 
coolly. Further, both previously, and by a distinct spirit 


* Among other noted instances of alleged levitation, is that of an 
American medium, Gordon, who is said to have been carried sixty 
feet through the air, and on another occasion to have been lifted up in 
broad daylight, in the presence of a conference of Spiritualists: but Mr. 
Podmore can find no sufficient contemporary corroboration. Dr. Monck is 
said to have been levitated from Bristol to Swindon, for which evidence is 
again wanting. It was this medium who professed to project from his body 
phantom forms (described by Archdeacon Colley as of ‘‘unutterable 
loveliness "’) and to absorb them back. An apparatus, however, for bringing 
about these effects was noticed in his possession under more than suspicious 
circumstances. The account of the transit of Mrs. Guppy, a very stout 
lady, through the air for a distance of three miles, given in a letter to 
The Spiritualist, 8th June, 1871. though the séance began with a recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer, reads just like a scene from a broad farce. 
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voice just before the exhibition, he had prepared the 
minds of the witnesses by suggestions, excitement, and 
expectation. There is evidence decidedly worth examining 
for collective hallucination, I may say, in fact, good 
evidence. Sitters, it is known, were unconsciously entranced 
at Home’s séances, and actually mesmerised by him. 
Madam Blavatsky and others had the power of producing 
visions in some of her audience, imperceptible to the rest of 
the company.* The Master of Lindsay admitted that he 
had been subject to hallucination in his youth. 

With regard to the fire proof, rather alarming exhibitions 
by professional fire-eaters are familiar enough. Many 
instances are found in the records of the S.P.R. in no way 
connected with Spiritualism, which are quite as striking as 
Home’s. It is commonly stated that, by some simple 
precautions, the naked hand may be dipped into molten 
metal ; and Houdin, the prince of conjurers, has described 
somewhere his sensations in trying the experiment, as if 
his hand were in contact with liquid velvet. A reserve of 
doubt is, therefore, not irrational as to the evidential value 
of both these cases, which Spiritualists appeal to with the 
strongest confidence.t I have, however, delayed too long, 
perhaps, on the physical phenomena, though they make a 


* Some cases of collective hallucination are quoted by Mr. Podmore, 
but nothing more conclusive could be desired than one related by Mr. 
Labouchere in 7ru¢h (5th February, 1903). He had called on a lady, and 
was asked to wait in the outer of two drawing rooms, opening one into the 
other, the door between them being closed, as a séance was going on in 
the inner apartment. ‘*So I sat down,” he says, ‘*and took up a book. 
In about a quarter of an hour the door opened, and the mistress of the 
house came out with a dozen or so of guests. Amongst them was the 
notorious medium, Home. They all assured me they had seena piano pass 
through the wall between the two rooms. When I assured them that this 
was impossible, as I had been sitting in the outer room, and must have 
remarked a piano arriving in. such a fashion, | was regarded as a sceptic 
whom no evidence would convince.” 


t+ Mr. Podmore mentions a case described in the Contemporary Review, 
where a priest (locality not stated), failed in the precautions required for 
such an ordeal and died—but even then after a few days—from the effects 
of a caldron of molten lead, which was poured on his head. Among the 
Orientals many marvels are exhibited that throw Home's performances into 
the shade. The unique tree at the Lamasery of Kounboum, in the country of 
the Si-Fan, on the leaves and bark of which the Abbé Huc and his companion 
Pere Gabet, were shown well-formed Thebetian characters of different 
kinds, which they examined closely, has ceased to exist since 1845. 
M. Guely, a Belgian missionary, satisfied himself in 1883 that the 
characters on the tree, then exhibited, were the work of the Lamas. M. 
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deep impression on the uneducated. Mr. Jay Hudson is 
prepared to accept them ez d/oc, levitation included, and 
refers them, with the late Professor De Morgan, to some of 
many possible physical or psychic forces, which, in view 
of the amazing discoveries that are constantly reported, is 
not too large a demand on our credulity. 

‘* When it comes to what is the cause of these phenomena, 
I find I cannot accept any explanation which has yet been 
suggested. If I were bound to choose among things which 
I can conceive, I should say there is some sort of action of 
some combination of will, intellect, and physical power, 
which is not that of any of the human beings present. But 
thinking it very likely that the universe may contain a few 
physical agencies—say half-a-million—about which no man 
knows anything, I cannot but suspect that a small propor- 
tion of these agencies—say five thousand—may be severally 
competent to the production of all the phenomena, or may 
be quite up to the task among them. The physical expla- 
nations I have seen are easy, but miserably insufficient ; 
the spiritual hypothesis is sufficient, but ponderously diffi- 
cult. Time and thought will decide, the second asking the 
first for more results of trial.”” (From the preface to Mrs. 
Morgan’s From Matter to Spirit). 


Huc mentions two other prodigies which, from enquiries, he considered well 
attested. 

The young Chaberons, infants in whom the living Buddha is reincarnated, 
are only acknowledged when they pick out, unhesitatingly, different 
articles belonging to their predecessors from a number of precisely similar 
objects. The Abbé was prevented by a mere accident from assisting at 
another exhibition, which he learnt was not uncommon, but was not 
approved by the more devout and respectable Lamas, in which the operator 
slit open his stomach, eviscerated himself, and then replaced the entrails, 
after having sprinkled the crowd with his blood, the wound healing at 
once. 

This, however, does not rest on satisfactory evidence like the feat of the 
Indian Fakir, who was enclosed in a linen sack, which in turn was enclosed 
in a sealed wooden box and buried in the brick vault of a grave, that 
was then well filled in. British sentinels were posted and other pre- 
cautionary measures taken, and barley sown over the spot. The Fakir 
was found alive at the end of ten months. This took place in the presence 
of Runjeet-Singh, General Ventura, Sir Claude Wade, and other witnesses. 
From the details, the Fakir clearly had the power of inducing the 
cataleptic state, as Mr. Hudson suggests, when not the closest examination 
nor the most searching test will show certainly that life remains. It was 
averred by his friends that Irving Bishop, the thought-reader, had an 
autopsy performed on him in this state—the medical men having too 
hastily declared life extinct. 
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Any hitherto unsuspected faculty, which manifests itself 
in the trance condition, is pressed triumphantly into the 
proof by spiritualists. The Scotch medium, Duguid, on 
whose exhibitions Mr. Russell Wallace lays much stress, 
seems to have developed the faculty of painting in complete 
darkness. Mr. Podmore is inclined to ascribe it to some 
extraordinary sense of space relation, exhibited in certain 
abnormal conditions, and quotes in illustration the case 
described by Huxley, of a soldier wounded in the Franco- 
German war, who could fill a sheet with writing, and then 
go back over it, dotting the i’s and making erasures and 
corrections, without the use of his eyesight. He further 
points out that the conditions insisted upon by Duguid, 
during a sitting at which he himself was present, left a clear 
opening for fraud, and so rendered the evidence for their 
being direct spirit productions worthless. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to say more 
than a passing word on materialization and spirit photo- 
graphs. Mr. Hudson, who cannot be charged with in- 
credulity, seems to have had no personal experience of 
materialization, but accepts the alleged fact, and shows how 
it can be accounted for without any intervention of the 
spirits.* It is still a moot question, discussed in spiritual- 
istic journals, by believers, if real spirit photographs exist. 
Beyond all doubt, the trickery of those who have professed 
to produce such phenomena, and the persistence of those 
duped by them in maintaining their genuineness, after the 
trickery has been fully explainedand owned to, areincredible.+ 
The reader who wishes to pursue the subject further should 
consult, in addition to Mr. Podmore, Gurney’s Phantasms 
of the Living, and Mr. Jay Hudson’s Psychic Phenomena. 


* See Psychic Phenomena, chap. xx. 

tIt must have been almost pathetic, when the Spirit photographer, 
Buguet, during his trial in Paris, explained his | simple method of pro- 
duction, several different pictures being taken from the same figure by 
merely altering the arrangement of the psychic drapery, to hear the wit- 
nesses called in his favour before he pleaded guilty, protest that, surely 
they knew their own near relations. It would be rash to say what are the 
limitations of the camera. I see it is announced from America to-day, 19th 
May, 1903, that the human body emits light, and that Professor Goodspeed, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has taken distinct photographs ina perfectly 
dark room, using only the light from the human hand, with very sensitive 
plates and an exceedingly sharp lens, after an exposure of five minutes. 
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In face of the facts adduced, it is hardly rational to dismiss, 
as merely absurd, the view that the human soul has at times 
power to project or create phantasms perceptible to the 
bodily senses of others, and so capable of being impressed 
on a photographic plate, which isin some ways much more 
sensitive than the retina of the human eye. It may be 
accepted as, at any rate, a speculative possibility. Such 
phantasms are, perhaps, only sensory hallucinations ; but, 
however accounted for, they cannot be proved to be real 
spirits, whether incarnate or discarnate. 

In his interesting chapter on Poltergeists, Mr. Podmore 
shows, as usual, how unreliable most of the evidence is for 
manifestations of this class, frequent and familiar as they 
are, and that there is generally some individual who is the 
centre, if not the author, conscious or unconscious, of the 
noises, disturbances, and displacement of furniture, which 
are often of a violent and alarming kind. That there is 
some occult force in embodied spirits to produce such effects 
may be some time demonstrated; but as they are not 
associated uniformly and exclusively with modern Spirit- 
ualism, they are not in any way real, still less decisive, 
evidence for its claims.* 


* The best known of all Poltergeist cases, previous to 1848, was that at 
Epworth Parsonage in 1717, then occupied by the Wesley family. There 
are very full accounts, first and second hand, some drawn up at the time, 
some afterwards from recollection. Mr. Podmore notes how the later 
accounts grow in detail, and that the noises and disturbances, which were 
varied and violent, and continued for two months, were mostly, if not 
always connected with the presence of Hetty, aged nineteen, one of John 
Wesley's seven sisters. Yet she alone, of all those who witnessed the 
occurrences, has left no written statement, though asked to do so. They 
were attributed in the family to ‘‘old Jeffery” (?); but it is not explained 
that there had been any tragedy in the house, or that they purported to con- 
vey any message. They are as unaccountable in their object as in their 
cause, like so many phenomena of the kind, both before and since the 
advent of Modern Spiritualism. 

In December, 1869, a committee of the Dialectical Society, including some 
members who were committed to the Spiritualistic belief, investigated the 
phenomena, and reported that the evidence obtained appeared to establish, 
among other things, the occurrence of sounds, and the movement of heavy 
bodies without the use of mechanical contrivance or the exertion of 
adequate muscular force. 

One of the sub-committees claimed to have caused a table to move with- 
out contact, but carelessness in keeping the minutes detracts to some 
extent from the value of the evidence. . 

Dr. Edmunds and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh did not concur in the report 
and declared the phenomena during four sittings with Home were feeble 
and inconclusive. 
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As Catholics, we can consistently admit the possibility of 
preternatural signs or false miracles, offered in support of a 
false revelation. But leaving aside the feeling of something 
worse than irreverence and profanity, when Our Divine 
Redeemer is spoken of as the great Occultist, it is only 
the very extravagance of unreason to class such exhibitions 
with the signs and miracles recorded in the simple Gospel 
narrative. The physical phenomena of Spiritualism, 
admittedly frivolous, when not vulgar and degrading, are 
exhibited in darkness or semi-darkness, often beneath tables 
screened from the surface to the floor, from within cabinets 
or behind curtains, and even under these and other con- 
ditions laid down by the medium, a failure has often to be 
condoned if he declares there is present some unfavourable 
or inharmonious influence. They have been rivalled, if not 
surpassed, by mere conjurors, and are as wide apart as is 
conceivable from the miracles of our Blessed Lord, worked 
without effort, openly in the light of day, in the midst of 
crowds of friends and enemies, endless in variety, 
stupendous in their effects, controlling by a single word the 
forces of nature, and in all their details and circumstances 
replete with instruction, shining revelations of God’s 
wisdom and almighty power, as well as of His compassion 
and love. 

_ The most important part of the subject remains, viz., the 

psychological phenomena of Spiritualism. I think it can be 
shown satisfactorily from the intrinsic evidence and many 
other considerations, that the so-called spirit communi- 
cations have their origin in the medium’s own mind, 
certainly for the most part, and that the evidence for the 
existence of activities and powers below the surface of 
consciousness, which will account for them, is not to be 
lightly set aside. This I hope to do in a subsequent num- 
ber of the REVIEW. 


D. R. 
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1. Joseph Kardinal Hergenrother’s Handbuch der allge- 
meinen Kirchengeschichte. Vierte Auflage, neu 
bearbeitet, von Dr. J. P. Kirscu, Papstl. Geheim- 
kammerer, Professor an der Universitat Freiburg 
i.d. Schw. Erster Band: Die Kirche in der antiken 
Kulturwelt. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung. 1902. 


2. A General History of the Christian Era: For Catholic 
Colleges and Reading Circles, and for Self-instruction. 
By A. GUGGENBERGER, S.J., Professor of History at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
B. Herder, Publisher tothe Holy Apostolic See. _1g00. 


3. Paul Allard: Julien TApostat. 3 vols. Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 90, Rue Bonaparte. 1900- 


1903. 


e OW history should be written” is a problem that 
has puzzled many minds since the days of Lucian’s 
delightful essay. Among more modern writers it 

has engaged the attention of men so widely removed as 

Schelling and Lord Macaulay. But though much has 

been done to illustrate the problem, both in theory and in 

practice, it can hardly be said that it has found a final 
solution: and but few of our best historians have been 
able to reach the high standard set up by the great Greek 
critic. It may be hoped that we have profited somewhat 
by the experience of the past, and by the gradual growth of 
scientific studies in the course of the last century. The 
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accumulation of fresh evidence and the introduction of 
improved methods of research have dealt a death-blow to 
many venerable fables ; and some faulty fashions of writing 
history have happily gone by the board. Under the 
influence of the modern masters of historical science, even 
the superficial writers of the day are constrained to make 
some show of accuracy, and seek to found themselves upon 
authentic sources; and the controversial historian must 
needs affect the appearance of judicial impartiality. Yet it 
may well be feared that much of this improvement in the 
writing of history is only on the surface. Even those 
authors who have been most industrious in exploring the 
original sources are still content to take something at 
second hand; and in spite of a century of destructive 
criticism a considerable amount of spurious coin still passes 
current. And though the somewhat brutal methods of 
earlier controversy are happily disappearing—and writers of 
whatever school make some efforts to do justice to their 
opponents—a large remnant of the old prejudice too often 
survives, the more dangerous because it is unconscious and 
concealed by a well-meaning show of impartiality. 

But beyond these failings, which they share with their 
despised fore-runners of an earlier and less scientific age, 
the modern historians have what may be considered the 
defects of their qualities. For the very advantages to which 
they owe their pre-eminence—the methods of critical 
science and the abundance of new evidence—serve at the 
same time to create some fresh difficulties and to impose 
some new limitations. We are by no means disposed to 
sympathise with those good people who view the proceed- 
ings of scientific critics with dismay and misgiving. On 
the contrary, we gladly acknowledge the high value of 
modern critical science. With all its wealth of truth, the 
old stream of historical tradition carries with it a large 
mass of worthless matter. And it is clearly an advantage 
to be set free from the unreasoning credulity which accepts 
the whole as truth, or the equally irrational scepticism 
which would reject it all as fable. Hence the task of 
sorting and sifting the evidence, and testing the trust- 
worthiness of all that would pass as history, is at once 
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useful and necessary—and it must be allowed that the 
modern methods of inquiry are, in the main, admirably 
adapted for their purpose. But however useful and 
necessary the process may be, it carries with it some 
scarcely avoidable disadvantages. It introduces an element 
of uncertainty. And, at least at the outset, some true 
evidence is pretty sure to share the fate of that which is 
doubtful or spurious. In the first flush of their new-found 
powers the higher critics have sometimes shown signs of 
youthful exuberance and lack of balance and moderation. 
The extreme theories then put forward are too often 
welcomed for their novelty and eccentricity ; and though 
they are destined to disappear with the growth of experience 
and time for calmer reflection, they may do no little harm 
in their first period of passing popularity. We have seen 
something of this in the field of New Testament criticism 
and early Christian history ; and it is likely enough that 
some later theories must run through the same course. At 
first the new views are received with naive enthusiasm or 
indiscriminate condemnation; but eventually they are 
brought to the test of facts and true scientific criticism. And 
at length some definite result emerges from this fitful 
fermentation. 

Be this as it may, the making of history must surely 
suffer in the process, while the issue is yet doubtful or 
while negative theories are in the ascendant. The critical 
historian is then somewhat in the position of Halifax the 
‘*Trimmer,” whose intellectual subtlety made him incap- 
able of adopting any practical policy. Or, to take a less 
flattering illustration, he is like Buridan’s ass between the 
two bundles. Under these circumstances, it is scarcely 
surprising that histories written in an age of criticism are 
sometimes without any sure foundation or underlying 
unity of purpose. Thus Hegel says, with his accustomed 
force, that Niebuhr’s great work on Rome is really a series 
of critical essays without the unity of history. And else- 
where he complained that the German historians of his day 
were writing criticism on history rather than history itself. 

At the same time, the introduction of the scientific 
element, whatever may be its advantage in other respects, | 
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can hardly have a happy effect on the literary form of 
history. Philosophy suffered somewhat in this way when 
Descartes and Spinoza made it speak in the language of 
mathematics. And if history has gained in accuracy by 
adopting some of the methods of the exact sciences, it is 
to be feared that this course has involved some peril to 
its rank in literature. These incidental disadvantages of 
the modern system are sufficiently obvious. But perhaps 
it may be thought that the other new element—the 
abundance of fresh evidence now available—must be a 
clear gain to the historian. Yet we are by no means sure 
that this is the case. It is true that, unlike new critical 
theories which may be only partially true, every fresh fact 
brought to light is in itself a distinct gain. But, to say 
nothing of the possibility of spurious documents being 
accepted as authentic, the very abundance of genuine 
evidence may be a source of embarrassment. As Fielding 
gravely tells us, an author will write the better for having 
some knowledge of the subject on which he writes. But 
it is possible to know too much as well as too little. And 
there is something to be said for the judicious journalist 
who refused to write about a country which he had visited, 
because his mind was full of a multitude of unmanageable 
facts. If we are not mistaken, some of our modern 
historians are in much the same case. 

Every fresh truth established is, indeed, a triumph of 
historical science. Yet it may lose much of its value if 
it is not grasped in its bearings on the whole course of 
events, and may even prove to be worse than useless if it 
is given undue prominence. A mass of needless details 
_ will only serve to confuse and conceal the main movement 
of the story, so that, in the familiar phrase, one cannot see 
the wood for the trees. Though it may come into contact 
with science, the writing of history is really a branch of 
art, and it needs a mastery of the principles of perspective 
and a just sense of proportion. The due subordination 
of facts which makes the whole picture convey a truthful 
impression is something of yet greater importance than 
that accuracy in minor matters which sometimes engrosses 
the attention of critics and historians. Now, it is clear 
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that the vast mass of materials now available has greatly 
enhanced the difficulty of selection. And few, we fancy, 
suffer more from the proverbial emdarras de richesses than 
modern writers of history. They might well be tempted 
to envy those earlier historians whose more limited know- 
ledge served as a natural selection. For the writer who 
knows little more than the leading facts is, at least, in no 
danger of overcrowding his pages and confusing the main 
issue by a mass of needless details on minor matters. 

The full force of these difficulties is specially apparent 
in the field of Church History. For here the new critical 
tendency has made its presence felt in a more marked 
manner than elsewhere, and its results, whether for good 
or for evil, are consequently more conspicuous. Indeed, 
the present generation has almost forgotten that ‘‘ Higher 
Critics”’ tried their ’prentice hands on classic literature 
and history before they betook themselves to the sacred 
text and the records of the first age of Christianity. Here, 
again, we find that recent research has encumbered the 
hands of historians with the most embarrassing abundance 
of materials. At the same time this region of history, 
more than any other, is still clouded by the survival of 
many old prejudices, the evil legacy of the Reformation 
controversies. 

After what has been said in these pages on other 
occasions, we shall scarcely be suspected of undue 
pessimism in regard to Catholic literature. For we have 
always been ready to recognise the real merits of our 
leading Church historians. But it is no disparagement 
to those who have laboured in this important field of 
sacred science, to say that their work bears manifest tokens 
of the inherent difficulties of the subject, and of the 
limitations and disadvantages that are characteristic of 
their age and country. Naturally enough, our Catholic 
writers are not apt to fall into any of the extremes of 
critical speculation, or to adopt the startling theories which 
would overturn the foundations of Apostolic Christianity. 
And there are some among them who are certainly free 
from any suspicion of dangerous innovations. But here, 
as in the field of philosophy, even the most conservative 
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authors are sometimes unconsciously influenced by the new 
ideas which are, so to say, in the air around them. And in 
Church History, at any rate, some Catholic scholars— 
more especially in Germany, the native home of the 
new criticism—have made good use of the best modern 
methods, and have, withal, suffered somewhat from their 
incidental disadvantages. 

We are at present concerned with the general principle 
rather than with the merits or the shortcomings of any 
individual historian. But the point on which we are 
insisting may be illustrated by a comparison between two 
popular manuals of Church History, which were among 
the first to be brought within the reach of English readers, 
to wit, those of Dr. Alzog and the Abbé Darras. In all 
that makes the peculiar excellence of modern critical 
methods, in the sifting of evidence, in the careful 
examination of sources and the detailed reference to 
authorities, in the ruthless rejection of cherished fables, 
however edifying, and the bold denunciation of iniquity 
in high places, the German historian is some way ahead 
of his French rival. But, on the other hand, there are 
some important points on which the candid critic will be 
inclined to give the first place to the work of the Abbé 
Darras. Whatever may be its shortcomings in other 
respects, it must be admitted that it is more agreeable 
reading. It paints a more lively and pleasing picture of 
the past, and is better adapted to impress the student with 
the charm of Church History. As we set the two books 
side by side, we are reminded that Lucian tells how certain 
critics of his day would fain admit the existence of two 
kinds of history—one designed for pleasure, and the other 
for profitable instruction. And, at first sight, the two 
Catholic manuals might seem to be characteristic examples 
of the two distinctive categories. But, as the Greek 
philosopher justly urges, the sole end of history is, and 
must ever be, the expression of the truth; and no history 
which does not fulfil this condition can be a legitimate 
source of pleasure to the discerning reader. If we can 
take satisfaction in the ease and eloquence of Darras, it 
is only because his book presents what is, at least in its 
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main lines, a faithful picture of the past; or, in other 
words, a genuine history. 

On the other hand, it must be added that a book 
which is not readable and attractive will, in the long 
run, prove to be of little real service to the general 
world of students. And such we fear is the case with 
some modern scientific histories. Some readers are 
repelled at the outset by their forbidding aspect; and 
others pass through them without either profit or pleasure. 
We cannot indeed complain of the minute reference to 
sources and documents, and all that elaborate apparatus 
of learning which is now deemed indispensable by every 
self-respecting historian. But why must the past be set 
before us in this disjointed state, where the divisions and 
sub-divisions, and separate sections on outward progress, 
and doctrinal controversy, and discipline and worship, 
make it well nigh impossible to grasp the meaning of the 
whole, or to follow the main movements of the stream of 
history? The bewildered student of some of these learned 
manuals may well take up the words of Cardinal Newman 
on the kindred subject of religious biographies: ‘‘I ask 
something more than to stumble upon the disyecta membra 
of what ought to be a living whole. I take but a secondary 
interest in books which chop up a saint into chapters of 
faith, hope, charity, and the cardinal virtues. They are 
too scientific to be devotional.”* May we not say that the 
life of the Church, like that of her saintly members, should 
be set set before us as a living whole? Verily, some of our 
histories are too scientific to be historical. They do but 
give us anatomical tables ; not a glowing picture of living, 
breathing humanity. 

It is only fair to add that the writer of Church History 
has to contend with greater difficulties than those which 
beset the secular historian. For in his case there is an 
embarrassing mass of doctrinal and controversial matter 
which is, so to say, woven into the very texture of the web 
of history. It cannot be passed over in silence, or merely 
noticed without a word of explanation. But it needs no 


* Historical Sketches, vol. ii., p. 229. 
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mean skill and reticence on the part of the historian to 
keep these theological excursions within due bounds, and 
avoid making his book a manual of divinity or apologetics 
rather than a history. When we remember the multitude 
and variety of these doctrinal discussions in almost every 
age of the Church, we may be almost tempted to regard 
this an insoluble problem. The arrangement of the matter 
in due order and just proportions is a sufficiently difficult 
task, even in the hisiory of a single war, or the chronicles 
of some petty province. And when we consider the wide 
range and the diversity of the countless topics to be treated 
in a history of the Universal Church in all ages, we can 
scarcely wonder if the task Sometimes proves too much for 
our historians; if we find no easy movement in their 
narrative, if their pages appear confused and crowded, and 
the thread of the story is often apt to become entangled or 
break under the load of learning. And, as we have said, 
the fruits of recent research with its abundance of fresh 
materials, and the severer methods of modern critical 
science can hardly help us here. They do but serve to 
enhance the difficulty. Hence it need scarcely surprise us 
to find some of these defects in the learned pages of Alzog, 
and, possibly in a still more marked manner, in the 
later and more copious ecclesiastical history of Cardinal 
Hergenroéther. This latter work, indeed, has many merits— 
and, if we may judge by its great and growing popularity, 
it seems likely to become the standard Catholic manual for 
this branch of sacred study. It is true that it cannot claim 
a place among great original works of historical research, 
such as those of Pastor and Jannsen—and critics who 
try it by this high standard may well find it somewhat 
disappointing—but in its own class, as an attempt to 
seize and set forth in a comparatively small compass the 
whole course of Christian history, it is undoubtedly a 
performance of no mean merit. Though content with the 
modest title of ‘‘handbuch,” or manual, the story it tells is 
nearly as full as that to be found in some more voluminous 
and pretentious histories; while its detailed and accurate 
notices on matters of doctrinal controversy and theological 
literature make it a veritable mine of ecclesiastical learning. 
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We have no wish to enter on the invidious task of 
comparison, and it may be readily allowed that, in some 
respects, it has been surpassed by the work of other 
historians ; but, on the whole, it is probably our best text- 
book for historical students, especially for those who have 
no large library at their command. 

None the less, the very abundance of varied information 
afforded in Hergenréther’s pages has a tendency to obscure 
the course of the history ; and one feels that the reader 
would be likely to learn more if the author had been 
content to tell him less. At the same time, the arrange- 
ment adopted in the earlier editions, though simple and 
systematic in itself, involves some sacrifice of the natural 
chronological order. The whole work is divided into three 
volumes, each one of which treats of three periods, which, 
as may be gathered from their paucity, contain a consider- 
able number of years. To complete the threefold division 
of the history, each of these periods, whatever may be its 
length or its importance, is treated in three chapters, which 
are devoted not to so many shorter portions of the time 
but to separate subjects. Thus, to take an instance, the 
chapters of the first period treat in turn of ‘‘ The 
Founding and Spreading of the Church,” ‘‘ Heresies and 
the Development of Dogma,” ‘‘ Constitution, Worship, 
and Religious Life.” In this way the reader is continually 
being carried over the same ground, regarding it now in 
one aspect, now in another, instead of being enabled to 
get a broad view of the whole life of each period through 
which he is passing. 

In the new edition of Hergenroéther’s history, which 
is now being being brought out by the well-known 
archeologist, Dr. J. P. Kirsch, of Freiburg University, 
a bold attempt has been made to grapple with these 
difficulties. Not content with such minor though welcome 
improvements as the addition of an index to each volume, 
together with maps showing the position of the nations 
in each successive portion of the history, the editor has 
not hesitated to make some drastic changes in his author’s 
arrangement ; and in some instances the matter, as well 
as the form of the work, has undergone some modification. 
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Thus the somewhat artificial system of trichotomy has 
been abandoned, and the long, periods have been sub- 
divided into several shorter sections, in each of which the 
whole varied life of the age is made to pass before the 
reader’s vision. On the other hand, Dr. Kirsch has 
curtailed the notices of such matters as non-Christian 
systems of religion and doctrinal controversies. This does 
not imply any doubt as to the importance of these subjects, 
or any disparagement of the Cardinal’s utterances thereon : 
but it is justly felt that these topics may be treated with 
more advantage in manuals of theology or apologetics 
than in a history of the Church. There is all the more 
reason for this change in the case of Hergenréther’s 
history, as it is an integral part of the Freiburg Theological 
Library, which has special works on every branch of sacred 
studies. Some of the space gained by these abridgments, 
or omissions, is filled up by notices of bishops and teachers 
who have borne a leading part in the life of the Church in 
the various nations. Their labours have a clear claim to 
be recorded in the History of the Catholic Church. And, 
as Dr. Kirsch observes, it is scarcely fitting that they 
should be forgotten, while space is found for the treatment 
of every petty heresy. 

On some of these points there may well be room for 
difference of opinion; but, on the whole, there can be 
little doubt that the aforesaid changes have improved the 
book as a manual of Church History. Apart from this 
consideration, some readers may perhaps be disposed to 
question the propriety of the editor’s proceedings. But, 
for our part, though we have no wish to countenance any 
lax views on the ethics of authorship, we fancy that the 
general nature of the book should suffice to justify these 
changes. We could not say the same of a work which is 
mainly an expression of the writer’s opinions, or of a 
masterpiece of original genius which is likely to live as 
literature. In these and similar cases no editor should 
be allowed to take these liberties. But it is otherwise with 
a compendious text-book, which, from the nature of the 
case, leaves little scope for originality, and is often confined 
to the mere recital of facts which are common property. 
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It may be added that a book of this kind can only 
keep its place by means of the changes and corrections 
demanded by the scholarship of the time, else it will sooner 
or later be superseded by others. But the multiplication 
of these manuals involves a considerable waste of labour ; 
and the gradual improvement of existing material is in 
many ways far more satisfactory. In a history covering 
such a wide field there is necessarily much inequality, and 
while some parts of the story are treated in a fashion that 
leaves nothing to be desired, there must needs be some 
weak pages; and when some part of a book has become 
obsolete in the light of later evidence, the rest may still 
stand in need of no revision. ‘To remove the imperfections 
and bring the book down to date is obviously a lighter 
task than the compilation of a new history, which would 
in any case have weak pages of its own, and is pretty sure 
to be inferior in some respects to the book which it has 
superseded. For this reason we think the course adopted 
by Dr. Kirsch, and his publisher, is that which is most 
likely to provide the best available handbook of history 
for ecclesiastical students. 

But while we cordially welcome this new edition of 
Cardinal Hergenrother’s history, and readily recognise that 
it is one of the best books of its kind, we cannot forget the 
limited scope of these compendious manuals. As we have 
said, they serve a useful and important purpose in this 
necessary branch of sacred studies. But no possible 
improvement could make a work of this compendious 
character an adequate presentment of the whole course of 
Church History. Full as it may be in comparison with 
shorter and more meagre manuals, there is much in, it 
that is necessarily handled with undesirable brevity ; and 
at best the limits of his space leave the writer too little 
freedom. It may serve its purpose as a text-book for the 
class, or as an introduction to the literature of the subject ; 
but, taken by itself, it can scarcely satisfy the serious 
student of history. 

Where, then, may we expect to find this satisfaction? 
Shall we look for the advent of some ecclesiastical Gibbon, 
or wait the rise of some twentieth century Fleury or 
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Baronius, who shall give us a Church History cast on a 
more generous scale? Far be it from us to set any limits 
to the possibilities of the future. For all that we can see, 
it may be that some such history may be the eventual 
outcome of the present process of scientific research and 
historical investigations. But if there should be some 
gifted historian already in our midst, we should entreat him 
to hold his hand, for the time is scarcely ripe for such an 
undertaking. In the wide and varied field of Church 
History there is still so much to be done in other directions, 
in considering the bearing of the new evidence, in revising 
or reversing the conventional verdicts on some of the great 
figures of the past, and examining into the causes and the 
meaning of some of its main movements; and no mortal 
man could hope to do this for the whole course of history. 
For this reason, it will be found that all the best historical 
work of the past century has naturally and rightly taken 
the shape of the history of some special subject or some 
particular period. Some writers devote themselves to the 
history of the early Church, others to the Middle Ages, 
and others again, like Dr. Pastor, to the era of the 
Renaissance. If we may judge by the facts before us, as 
well as by the reasons to which we have already alluded, 
this would certainly seem to be the dominant form of 
original historical writing in the present state of critical 
scholarship. And for our part we can see no reason to 
regret it. The problems presented by the different periods 
of history are by no means of the same character, and very 
various are the qualifications needed for their solution: 
and if only the right men are found for each separate 
task, we may well look for the best results from this 
division of labour. 

No doubt the voluminous histories of an earlier generation 
have their charm for some readers, who may possibly look 
for new works written on the old scale and in the old 
fashion. But, after all, the only adequate history of the 
Church must needs be not a book but a whole literature. 
And for this there is no need to linger with regret on the 
past or indulge in idle anticipations about the future. We 
have only to look abroad to see this greater Church 
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history rising around us. From the first dawn of 
Christianity down to our own days, there is no period that is 
not illustrated in every form and fashion by critical editions 
of contemporary documents, by historical monographs, by 
local or special histories, and by studies in biography. At 
first sight, indeed, this vast and multitudinous mass may 
well awaken feelings of bewilderment. But the discerning 
student who has mastered the principles of historical 
philosophy may yet be able to perceive its underlying 
unity and grasp the meaning of the whole. Regarded in 
this light such works as those of Allies, and de Broglie, 
and Pastor will appear as so many chapters, or sections in 
a larger history, which finds its index or ordered table of 
contents in the historical handbooks of Alzog or Hergen- 
rother. 

It is here that we may find the true function of such a 
brief compendium as Father Guggenberger’s General 
History of the Christian Era. The book, indeed, may also 
serve as an introduction to the study of history, and may 
perhaps supply some knowledge of the subject to those 
who have no opportunities for wider reading ; though the 
value of historical study which is confined to the pages of 
a compendium is, to say the least, problematical. But for 
the text-book of the class-room and the companion of the 
solitary student a somewhat more substantial work would 
be desirable. On the other hand, its brevity will only 
enhance its usefulness as a convenient clue to the large 
literature of universal history. For this purpose, indeed, 
it might even gain by further abbreviation. 

We fear to refine too much on this matter. But it seems 
to us that the writer of a brief compendium has two distinct 
courses before him. On the one hand, he may frankly 
confine his attention to the recital of facts and figures. In 
this case, as may be seen in the little manual of Dr. Ploetz, 
it is possible to give a full and, at the same time, a clear 
summary of the world’s history in a surprisingly small 
compass.* On the other hand, the author may elect to 
give us a genuine history, setting forth the main course of 


* Auszug aus der Alten, Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte: als Leitfaden 
und zu Repetitionen, von Dr. Carl Ploetz, Berlin. 
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events and seeking to read its meaning. This has been 
admirably done by Bossuet in his celebrated Discourse on 
Universal History. And we have classic examples in the 
pleasing pages of Florus and Paterculus. But in this 
second case, any attempt at completeness and fulness of 
detail is likely to end in failure. If we are not much 
mistaken, more than one modern manual of this kind 
suffers from the author’s unavailing effort to make his 
compendium present the whole history, instead of confining 
himself to one or other of the above alternatives. 

While the compendious summary of facts and the brief 
but comprehensive survey of the whole field may thus 
fulfil a useful office, the larger works which deal in detail 
with the various periods of history have, it need hardly be 
said, a far greater importance. It is to these that the 
student must betake himself, if he would fain have a real 
knowledge of Church History. These works, as we have 
seen, may take many and various forms. It may be the 
history of a heresy, or a council, or a religious war, or a 
revolutionary crisis, or a history of the Popes of a special 
epoch, or a general study of the main characteristics of an 
age which forms, so to speak, a turning-point in the course 
of history. All of these have their merits, and some may 
be said to be a necessary element in our historical literature. 
But there is one form which stands out from the rest, as at 
once the most natural and the most attractive method of 
treating a particular period. Need we say that we are 
speaking of the historical biography? Other principles of 
division are more or less arbitrary ; anda history that deals 
with a brief space of years may often appear to be a mere 
fragment, and leave the reader with a sense of incomplete- 
ness. But the life of a great man has a natural limit, and 
there is a real ground for a separate treatment of the age 
which felt his influence. His career supplies the best clue 
to the life of the world in which he moved ; and, at the 
same time, it gives a true unity to its shifting scenes, and 
lends a lively and human interest to what might else 
become a matter of dry statistics. The other forms of this 
rich literature may be full of historical science, but the true 
art of history has taken refuge in the historical biography. 
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It would be a bold thing to urge, on theoretical grounds, 
that this is the best method of writing history, were it not 
for the fact that this field has already been cultivated by so 
many of our foremost historians. There is, indeed, no 
more striking fact in the historical literature of the last 
century than its abundance in biographies. And there are 
but few pages of Church History which may not be 
studied in this attractive fashion. The reader may readily 
remember such notable examples as Mohler’s Athanasius 
der Grosse und Die Kirche seiner Zeit; Fraknoi’s 
Pazmany Péter és Kora; Hiirter’s Jnunocent ; 
Werner’s St. Zhomas; and Ratisbonne’s St. Bernard. 
The two works which we have named first expressly speak 
in their titles of the time as well as its hero, but all are 
obviously histories as well as biographies. 

We have a fresh example of a work of this class in the 
third book which we have named at the head of this 
article, M. Paul Allard’s Life of the Emperor Julian. 
From a literary point of view it may clearly claim a higher 
place than the learned historical volumes with which it is 
here associated. This may be safely said without dis- 
paragement of the other writers—for a biographical study 
of this kind leaves a free scope for play of mind, and ease 
and elegance of expression, which, from the nature of the 
case, are scarcely possible in the crowded pages of a hand- 
book or a compendium. Be this as it may, most readers, 
we fancy, will experience a feeling akin to relief when 
they come from the closely-packed compartments of these 
comprehensive histories into the open air of M. Allard’s 
biography. But, apart from the pleasure which it is 
calculated to give its readers, the book has the more 
substantial merit of rendering an important and much- 
needed service to historical truth. In its general character 
it clearly belongs to the same class as the other biographical 
works which have been mentioned in these pages. But in 
one respect it presents an obvious and remarkable contrast. 
All the other historians, from Mohler to Fraknoi, have 
taken for their subject the career of some great saint or 
Christian bishop; while M. Allard, on the contrary, 
bestows his pains on the life of an enemy of our holy 
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religion. To some readers, this may possibly appear a 
somewhat singular selection. But we venture to think 
that there are few more suitable subjects for an historical 
biography than the Emperor Julian. For he is certainly 
one of those who have but little chance of a full measure of 
justice in the pages of any general ecclesiastical history. 
He can claim but scanty space in the story of the Church, 
and the brief notice which he receives is necessarily of a 
hostile nature. The Catholic student is thus apt to form a 
very imperfect and by no means impartial conception of 
the last great champion of paganism. And the contrast 
presented by the fascinating figure which Julian makes 
in Gibbon’s glittering pages, is only calculated to confuse 
and bewilder the reader. Yet a just estimate of this 
strangely complex character would help to a better under- 
standing of a critical era in the world’s history. And the 
attempt to read the real meaning of Julian’s career, and to 
paint his portrait in its true colours is a task well worth 
the best labours of a Catholic historian. Happily, it has 
fallen into the competent hands of M. Allard, whose 
earlier experience in his well-known Histoire des Persécu- 
tions has qualified him in a special manner for dealing 
with this difficult subject. 

It would be an interesting task to follow M. Allard 
through his chronicle of Julian’s chequered career, and to 
compare his well-balanced estimate of the pagan emperor’s 
character with the opposite extremes to be found in the 
Greek Fathers and the great English historian. But this 
is beyond the purpose of the present paper. We are not 
now concerned with the fall of paganism or the character 
of its champion, but with the main principles and methods 
of writing Church History. For this reason we have taken 
this book as a type of that biographical system which seems 
to us one of the best ways of preserving the art of history 
in an age of critical science. And, as the reader will find 
to his own satisfaction, this study of Julian’s career does, 
in fact, combine the accuracy of modern methods of © 
research with the simpler charms of our older historians. 

The book, we may add, is a true biographical study ; 
and the author never loses sight of his central subject. At 
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the same time his task naturally leads him to makea survey 
of the whole field of contemporary history, to describe the 
decadent condition of the pagan system, and note the various 
causes by which the Emperor’s enterprise was foredoomed 
to failure. Among M. Allard’s most successful pages are 
those which treat of a subject of peculiar interest at the 
present day—the educational policy of Julian. Here he 
contrasts the drastic legislation of the philosophic Emperor 
with the large liberty which his predecessors allowed in 
this matter. We are reminded how pagans sat at the feet 
of Pantznus and the Christian subjects of Constantius 
crowded to the lectures of Libanius.* 

But M. Allard’s book suggests a further reflection. The 
fact that a Catholic writer has chosen the life of Julian as 
the subject of serious study, and has set himself to find the 
whole truth, and bring out the brighter as well as the 
darker side of this enemy of the faith,‘may well be hailed 
as a welcome object-lesson in the spirit of historic im- 
partiality. And this, we need hardly say, is a matter of 
far greater moment than artistic perfection of form, or 
scientific accuracy, or abundance of authentic evidence. 
It is, indeed, the first distinguishing note of the true 
historian. We look back at Lucian’s essay on the writing 
of history, and we find him laying special stress on this 
fundamental duty. At the very outset, he insists that 
history must not be confused with panegyric; and his chief 
censures fall on those who praise their own side and dis- 
parage their opponents. In one memorable passage he 
says very finely that the historian must be independent, 
without king or country.t| The words may well awaken 
very mingled feelings in the mind of a modern student, 
when he considers how few, even among Christian 
historians, have been found faithful to the lofty principles 
of the pagan philosopher. 

It has been urged that this absolute independence is 
scarcely the attitude to be adopted by the Church historian, 
who must necessarily treat his subject from a frankly Catholic 
standpoint. And it is certainly true that he has no call to 


* Cf. Vol. II., pp. 342-74. t dross abrévouos, 
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disguise his faith, or to shut his eyes to the light which it 
should shed on the pages of history. None the less, it is 
his bounden duty to confine himself to the record of the 
facts, whether they lend support to the Catholic cause or 
only serve to present a difficulty. And he must in all cases 
deal out even-handed justice to friends or foemen. Historic 
impartiality is simply a homage paid to truth, and if it is 
the foremost duty of the secular historian, it should appear in 
a still more marked manner ina writer of Christian history. 
So, at least, it would seem to be in any intelligible theory. 
But in practice we fear that the virtue has been conspicuous 
only by its absence. 

The causes of this unfortunate failure are not far to seek. 
Party passion and racial antipathy have warped the judg- 
ment of too many secular historians, and, especially in 
seasons of strife, men of strong and deep feelings are often 
unable to do justice to their opponents or, we may add, to 
themselves. And it is only too well known that even 
fiercer fires are kindled in wars of religion and doctrinal 
controversies. Zeal for the faith and mistaken devotion 
to a false opinion are alike in this matter; and we may 
look in vain on either side for a dispassionate statement of 
the points at issue and a judicial appreciation of a 
opposing champions. 

Unfortunately, these difficulties do not entirely —_e 
with the cessation of actual hostilities. It is true that later 
writers may approach the subject in a calmer mood, but 
they are still, to some extent, under the influence of 
Opinions formed in a less favourable moment. At the 
same time, they are under the necessity of vindicating the 
justice of their own cause and rebutting the charges brought 
against its champions; and when they attempt to write 
history it tends to take a controversial character. And the 
result is often fatal to the true spirit of history. 

This does not imply any doubt as to the value or the 
importance of doctrinal discussions in their proper place— 
and we are not forgetting that truth is the object of the 
apologist as well as of the historian—but then the truth 
in question is not the same in both cases. Not that there 
is any conflict between the truth of revealed doctrine and 
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the facts of history ; but they belong to different regions, 
and they are established by diverse evidence. Hence the 
writer who is occupied in establishing the one is not always 
in a position to ascertain the other. Thus in the case of 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, it will 
be the object of the apologist to vindicate the Catholic 
doctrine, and justify the condemnation of the Reformers. 
He has no direct concern with the personal character of 
Luther, or the abuses to be found in the Church of the 
Renaissance, or with the various causes that contributed 
to the Reformation movement. But an impartial investi- 
gation of these matters is the first duty of the historian. 
And he can hardly hope to fulfil that duty, if he too takes 
up the otherwise laudable task of defending and establishing 
the Catholic doctrine, or refuting the errors of its assailants. 

In this way, we fear that history has suffered much 
in the past three centuries from the unfortunate intrusion 
of theological controversy. And, if we are not much 
mistaken, there is still room for considerable improvement 
in this matter. We are all sufficiently sensible of the 
failings of others; and Catholic critics have often had 
reason to complain of the distorted picture of the past 
presented by Protestant historians. Nor have they been 
content with idle indignation. The lion of the Persian 
tale has at last had an opportunity of painting his own 
portrait. And the great Popes of the Middle Age, the 
much-maligned monks, and the philosophic schoolmen 
have all been ably vindicated. On the other hand, the 
tables have been effectually turned against the Protestant 
advocates, and the agents of the Tudor tyranny have been 
shown to the world in all their crafty cruelty and sordid 
selfishness. There is already a considerable literature on 
these subjects, which does honour to the zeal and industry 
of the present generation of Catholics. In most cases the 
works are marked by two of the qualities which we most 
desiderate in writers of history; they show a scientific 
spirit in the investigation of facts, and their literary ex- 
pression is both clear and forcible. But can we say as 
much of the impartiality’ of our historical literature? Or 
is it not, to put it mildly, just a little one-sided? Perhaps 
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we are too sensitive and suspicious on this matter; but 
some of our most esteemed writers appear to have a con- 
troversial rather than a purely historical end in view ; it is 
to establish a point in favour of Catholicism, not to ascer- 
tain the facts of history. And some of the criticism passed 
on a vigorous and independent writer who has taken a 
line out of harmony with the popular tendency, certainly 
seems to confirm our suspicions. People ask what good 
it will do to dwell on the scandals of our own history? 
And, in the same way, the suggestion that the spread of 
Protestantism was due to the ignorance of the Catholic 
people is scouted with indignation. 

There is happily some reason to hope that many of these 
unfortunate limitations will eventually disappear, with the 
subsidence of the controversies to which they owe their 
origin, and with the more extended application of scientific 
methods. For in this matter the critical study of the 
evidence must in the long run do justice to all parties. 
And however ably they may be defended, the most plausible 
and ingenious theories must yield at length to the force of 
facts. In this way, the critical and scientific element in 
modern history is seen to work in favour of impartiality— 
and, to some extent, we may say the same of the other 
element to which we have alluded, the artistic sense of 
proportion. For to this sense the fearful figments of the 
controversial imagination are not less repulsive than they 
are to the critical instinct of the scientific historian. What 
artist could endure for a moment this system of painting in 
lampblack and lightning? The Popes and prelates of 
some Protestant writers, and (may we add ?) the heresiarchs 
that figure in some of our own histories have no place in 
art or literature. They are as impossible as the stage 
villains of transpontine melodrama. 

But if absolutely impartial history is thus in harmony 
with art and science, what, may be asked, is its bearing on 
religion? On this matter, some good people would seem 
to have misgivings. They would fain make the pages of 
Church History more edifying to the pious reader. They 
would have us cast a decent veil over scandalous incidents. 
They would deal tenderly with offending priests and pre- 
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lates, and treat the hapless heretics with exemplary severity. 
Such, at least, would seem to be the principles sometimes 
put into practice. But we have no wish to waste words on 
this unworthy weakness. The Church has no need of a 
Bowdlerised history. As if, forsooth, her case was so 
weak that her champions could not afford to be just and 
generous to their opponents! Truly the timorous policy 
that trusts to silence, or to whitewash, or to special plead- 
ing and Lesbian measures, is a treachery to historic truth, . 
and does but sorry service to religion. Both in its effect 
and in the spirit it implies, it is surely far more edifying to 
set forth the facts without fear or favour. Even the crimes 
and follies of our fathers may serve to give us a much- 
needed lesson or a timely warning. And the true history 
of the Catholic Church, the record of her changing story 
with all its mingled lights and shadows, and not our vain 
imagining, must ever be her best vindication. Such, we 
take it, is the spirit in which Church history should be 
written ; but, be this as it may, xcexvAwrat 6 7iBos ev Kpaveiw. 


W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 
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Art. IV.—SUBJECTIVISM AND SOLIPSISM. 


HIS essay may be described as a preliminary study of 
the Philosophy of Theism, taking the form of an 
argument ‘‘ ex datis” addressed to all who admit (1) we 
know that other finite spirits exist, (2) we obtain the know- 
ledge not by intuition but by way of inference. 

Starting then from the derived cognition, ‘‘ other spirits 
exist,” the essay seeks to explicate the original cognitions 
or intuitions necessarily involved, z.e., it asks what capital 
in the way of intuitive cognitions must we start possessed 
of, since, as a fact, we are able to construct from it to the 
existence of other minds. Given the building, deduce the 
foundation. 

At the end of this investigation we shall be in a position 
to say :—‘‘ Since, as a fact, we know that other minds exist, 
therefore we must possess, at least confusedly, such and 
such intuitions.” Then we shall be considerably advanced 
towards proving Theism. 

For (1) the intuitions required as starting capital are to a 
great extent identical whether we set out to infer the 
existence of finite or of the infinite spirit. 

(2) We shall possess several specimen intuitions: 
hypothesis admittedly valid and generalising their intrinsic 
characters as mental facts ; we shall be able to construct a 
canon of valid intuitions which will be found to validate the 
remaining intuitions required to foundation the proofs of 
Theism as given in the ordinary theological text books. 

(3) Philosophy, like the special sciences, taking its 
character from its data, so far as we can generalise the 
data of Philosophy to get a canon of intuitions, so far are 
we advanced towards a definition of Philosophy. 
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This, when obtained, will show Philosophy as having 

experience for its ultimate not to be gone behind or 
deduced. 

That is to say, the decisions of common sense, taken as 
meaning the natural or spontaneous reaction of the mind to 
the facts, are to be taken at their face value. 

Philosophy then will bear the character of systematized 
common sense and a strong presumption in favour of the 
Scholastic Philosophy as conforming to this definition 
results. But everyone will admit that if Scholasticism, 
or a Philosophy of the same general character, can be 
shown to be the true one, .a considerable step forward in 
Theistic apologetics has been made, because, given the 
premisses of Scholasticism, its conclusions are not resistible. 


THE immediate object of this essay is to criticise 
‘‘subjectivism ” with regard to the attempts of subjectivists 
to escape from solipsism. By subjectivism is meant the 
metaphysical theory of which the formula is ‘‘all our 
knowledge is a knowledge of states of consciousness.” 

We shall not confine ourselves to criticising specific 
attempts to prove the existence of other minds, but, taking a 
more ambitious scope, we shall endeavour to lay bare the 
pre-suppositions or conditions involved in the proof of 
other minds, with a view to showing that they are radically 
inconsistent with subjectivism, so that subjectivists not only 
always have been, but by the nature of the case, always must 
be unsuccessful in their endeavours to escape from solipsism. 

This point is chosen for a criticism for two reasons, 
(1) because all schools of philosophers are agreed that we 
do know that other minds exist and that we obtain the 
knowledge by inference ; (2) because ‘‘ other minds” once 
granted, subjectivists are in a much stronger position than 
previously for reconciling their system with the ordinary 


_ and inevitable belief of mankind. As seeing flat pictures 


with two eyes through a stereoscope generates an illusion 
of solidity, so knowing subjective things with many minds 
(by means of ‘inter-subjective’ intercourse) generates an 
illusion of objectivity. This is so clearly brought out by 
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Professor W. K. Clifford (Lectures and Essays, p. 276. 
Macmillan, 1886) that no apology is needful for citing the 
passage at length. (See also Dr. J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, vol. ii., pp. 170,171, 182, 183. A. & C. Black). 

‘‘The belief, however, in the existence of other men’s 
consciousness, in the existence of ejects, dominates every 
thought and every action of our lives. In the first place, it 
profoundly modifies the object. 

‘This room, the table, the chairs, your bodies, are all 
objects in my consciousness, as simple objects they are parts 
of me. But I somehow infer the existence of szmdlar 
objects in your consciousness, and these are not objects to 
me nor can they ever be made so—they are ejects. This 
being so, I bind up with each object as it exists in my 
mind the thought of similar objects existing in other men’s 
minds, and I thus form the complex conception, ‘this table 
as an object in the minds of men,’ or as Mr. Shadworth 

Hodgson puts it, as an object of consciousness in general 
| and this subconscious reference to supposed ejects 
is what constitutes the impression of externality in the 
object whereby it is described as ‘ not—me.’ 

‘* At any rate, the formation of the social object supplies 
an account of this impression of outness without requiring 
me to assume any ejects or things outside my consciousness 
except the minds of other men” (Note.—ltalics are mine 
throughout quotation). 

Before passing on it will be interesting to review 
shortly the opinion of some modern English Agnostic 
thinkers on the problem before us; for, needless to say, the 
pre-suppositions involved in the inference of the existence 
of finite and of the infinite spirit are extremely similar—and 
indeed it is this similarity which has given birth, and may 
give interest, to this otherwise supremely academic 
discussion. ‘‘Nullus in Microcosmo spiritus nullus in 
Macrocosmo Deus,” says a writer quoted by Professor 
Ward, and S. Augustine also recognised the connection of 
the two questions. 

J. S. Mill (2xamination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy, pp. 208-209) faces the question with characteristic 
candour and professes complete satisfaction with the result. 
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Here we have only space to point out (1) that his proof 
assumes throughout the causal efficacy of Psychoses (which 
Huxley, Clifford, Hodgson and others deny) (2) that it 
acquires its convincingness from the assurance given that 
it is merely a translation into Idealist Phraseology of the 
ordinary normal realist proof given on the opposite page. 

T. H. Huxley (Collected Works—Eversley edition—vol. 
vi., p. 96; vol. i., p. 219) admits explicitly our inability on 
his view to strictly prove the existence of other minds ; he 
appears to regard it as a hypothesis—a view on which we 
shall comment in due course. Huxley states that Hume 
makes the same admission. 

Professor W. K. Clifford (0.c., pp. 204, 276) expressly 
admits that his belief in other minds is a non-rational ‘‘ act 
of faith.” His words are: ‘* How this inference (of other 
minds) is justified, how consciousness can testify to the 
existence of anything outside itself, I do not pretend to say. 
I need not untie a knot which the world has cut for me 
long ago. It may very well be that I myself am the only 
existence, but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that anyone 
else is. The position of Absolute Idealism may therefore be 
left out of account, though each one pened be unable to 
justify his dissent from it.’ 

Herbert Spencer, so far as I know, devs not deal with the 
question, though an exposition from the point of view of 
Transfigured Realism, of the way in which your body in 
your consciousness is related to ‘‘ your” body in my con- 
sciousness, and how both of these are related to modes of 
the unknowable, would be full of interest. 

Professor Karl Pearson (Grammar of Science, 2nd Ed., 
Ppp. 49-50) tries to get over the eject difficulty of his friend 
Clifford by suggesting that it is abstractly possible that your 
feelings might become objects in my consciousness, e.g., if a 
suitable commissure of nerve-substance from your brain to 
mine could be provided. We would only wish to ask 
Professor Pearson one question: What could such a 
commissure do except what the existing commissure of 
air does, z.e., to transmit motions of matter from your 
brain to mine. How then would it advance us one step 
towards a solution of the difficulty ? 
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NoTE.—Theristic writers when, as ts commonly the case 
now-a-days, they are Idealists, generally display a dispost- 
tion to imitate the Levite in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, when the problem of solipsism crops up. See, 
for example, Dr. Rashdall in ‘‘ Contentio Veritatis,” p. 18, 
and also the same writer in ‘* Personal Idealism.” 

Professor Fraser (‘' Berkeley,” p. 88) admits that 
Berkeley never fairly faced the question, never in fact 
realized the necessity for doing so. (See also on this 
subject Idealism and Theology,” by Charles d Arcy, 
section:2 ; Hodder and Stoughton. ) 

It will conduce to the interests of brevity later on if now, 
before entering on the proof of the thesis, we may make a 
few preliminary statements. 

(a) Meaning of Pre-supposition. By pre-suppositions of 
a proof are meant the material conditions—the prior 
beliefs considered as the matter of the new construction. 
It is most important to distinguish pre-suppositions (the 
principles of knowledge) from assumptions, hypotheses, 
or generalisations (the products of knowledge). Neglect of 
this is the root of philosophical scepticism ; since pre- 
suppositions which cannot be abstracted from cannot 
strictly be proved ; and, therefore, if certainly known at all 
must be given intuitively. 

This difficulty about proving pre-suppositions will con- 
stantly appear in our argument, giving it the appearance 
of petitio principiz, since we cannot carry on our thinking in 
terms neutral to the subjectivist view. All that can be 
done is either to take a verbal formula admittedly sub- 
jectivist, and working on it according to logical rule 
to reduce it to a formal contradiction in terms, or to 
introduce the minimum possible of objectivism and to 
advert to the inconsistency involved as little as possible. 
If we stuck strictly to subjectivism, so far from being able to 
solve the problem of solipsism, we should not even be able 
to raise it. 

(6) On subjectivist principles, to each of us ‘‘ my mind” 
and ‘*the universe” are synonyms, or, to put it otherwise, 
if from the universe we subtract ‘‘my mind,” there is no 
remainder. 
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Thus Prof. Huxley, o.c., vol. i., p. 193, after informing 
us that ‘‘ we have seen in a manner that admits of no doubt 
that all our knowledge is a knowledge of states of con- 
sciousness,” defines in a footnote the soul or mind as ‘‘ the 
sum of states of consciousness of the individual,” that is, as 
the sum of all known being or as equal to the known 
universe (also Clifford, 0.c., p. 204). 

This formula, ‘‘ all our knowledge,” etc., affords a good 
example of the essential inconsistency adverted to in (a). 
It is an attempt to define a// our knowledge per genus 
proximum et differentiam specificam. If we know there is 
other knowledge the formula is false, if not it is nonsense— 
an attempt to givea whole, a general and limiting character. 

(c) ‘*Objects” and ‘‘ Ejects” are utterly disparate in 
nature, so that, could we find both kinds of existence within 
one experience, we should have within that experience a 
true dualism; that is, all the existences within that 
experience would fall within one of two classes themselves, 
not subsumable under any notion less general than that of 
being. 

On this point Clifford, o.c., p. 279: ‘‘To sum up, the 
distinction between ‘object’ and ‘eject’ properly grasped, 
forbids us to regard the eject, another man’s consciousness, 
as coming into the world of objects in any way or as 
standing in the relation of cause or effect to any changes in 
that world. 

NotTe.—We might well, at this point, present the sub- 
jectivist with the following syllogism to think over: All our 
knowledge in matters of fact is founded on the relation of 
cause and effect (Hume, Mill). Between ‘‘our” world 
and ejects this relation does not exist (Clifford), ergo. 

And, in fact, all the oft-quoted admissions of Bain, 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and Co., as to the unthinkable- 
ness of the passage from mind to matter, are in point. 
The unit of feeling, which, as Spenser says, has nothing 
in common with a unit of motion, is your feeling as known 
by me. 

Note.—For quotations, see ‘‘ Psychology,” by M. Maher, 


S.J. Longmans. 1900. Pp. 496-7, 509. Iam glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing my great obligations to 
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Fr. Maher's book, which 7s a perfect treasury of both kinds of 
knowledge—that which it gives, and that which it tells where 
to get. 

The way is now clear to proceed with the proof of our 
thesis, which we shall do in three propositions—this form 
being adopted on account of the greater precision, and not 
because it is hoped to attain to mathematical demonstration. 


Proposition I.—On subjectivist principles it is formally 
impossible to construct a proof of other minds. 


Proor.—Any argument relating to a matter of fact may 
be stated in a series of syllogisms, of which the ultimate 
major premiss will be a statement in some form of the 
uniformity of nature. But nature on subjectivist principles 
is a complex of sensations, and its uniformity a uniformity 
of co-existences and sequences of sensations. 

Any provable conclusion, therefore, will be stateable in 
the form ‘‘under circumstances I should experience such and 
such sensations” (see Berkeley, Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, sect. 58; Mill, Logic, Book III., chap. xxiv.; Clifford, 
0.C., Pp. 275). 

But conclusion that an eject exists is not stateable in this 
form, and is therefore formally impossible. 

Observations and explanations. The proof of Proposition 
I. might be more shortly stated as follows on subjectivist 
principles. All my knowledge is of my actual or possible 
sensations: but your existence (z.e., of your consciousness) 
is no part of my actual or possible sensations. Ergo, it 
is no part of my actual or possible knowledge. 

Mill, who recognises that feelings of sensitive beings or 
possibilities of having such feelings are the only things the 
existence of which can be the subject of logical induction, 
only escapes solipsism by a confusion of thought, that is, by 
regarding your feelings as phenomena—/o me. He con- 
fuses my inability to infer what feelings I shall have under 
circumstances—my possibilities of feeling, with my ability 
to infer you as a subject of feelings, actual and possible—a 
possibility of feelings. 

To sum up. If the ultimate major premiss states an inter- 
phenomenal relation, the conclusion cannot state an extra- 
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phenomenal relation without violation of the logical rule: 
Latius quam hos premissae conclusio non vult. <A spring 
cannot rise higher than its source. Any attempt to make 
experience transcend itself is a priori futile. If philosophers 
ascending to the mountain tops of thought return professing 
to have performed this feat, we may be quite sure that they 
have found the fogs that hang about those high regions at 
least as useful as the purer air. 


ProposiTIon II. — On_ subjectivist principles, the 
universe known to me and the universe known to 
you are two numerically different universes. Further, 
the argument from effect to cause is powerless to 
extricate me from my private and insulated universe. 


Proor. My mind and your mind are numerically distinct 
and insulated, but my mind equals the universe known to 
me and your mind equals the universe known to you. 
Therefore, the universe known to me and the universe 
known to you are numerically distinct and insulated 
universes. Further, it is not possible for me by means of 
cause and effect to infer out of my universe. 

For, first to the subjectivist, a cause means a phenomenal 
cause ; and an event with no phenomenal cause is to him 
simply an uncaused event—therefore a chance event, which 
can neither be the subject nor the ground of inference. 

Secondly. Abandoning, for the sake of argument, any 
right to place a limit on the validity of the law of causation, 
it may easily be seen that from the strictly subjectivist point 
of view a cause outside sense-perception is one outside 
knowledge, z.e., is simply meaningless. 

Entertain for a moment, as we are here required to do, 
the utterly illegitimate conception of the universe known 
to me asa kind of sphere of knowledge, and ask how could 
I frame the supposition of an outside to it—on what 
analogy within experience could I ground my conception ? 
Could any effects have entitled the inhabitant of Flat-land 
to infer a third dimension of space or us to infer a fourth 
dimension ? 

Observations and explanations.—The supposition we are 
required to entertain in this proposition affords a good 
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example of the inconsistencies referred to in preliminary 
explanation (a) 2.é., (1) we are required to conceive every 
one but ourself ‘* shut in inside a panorama which is flexible 
and moveable, and follows him wherever he goes” (see 
D’Arcy, /dealism and Theology, pp. 76, 77). (2) Since 
minds or universes are numerable, we are required to 
conceive of them as falling with a ciass—a class which no 
mind can ever know as such. (3) We are required to take 
a cause and effect which can never be known in that 
relation, yet to try and know them as such. (4) We are 
required thought to make thought place a limit on thought 
and to know that there is an unknowable. Existence, as 
Prof. Ferrier says, is a category of human thought ; to know 
that there is an unknowable is to make it at once lose its 
right to the name. 

Naturalism, as M. d’Arcy (0.c., p. 54) points out, is 
‘Idealism standing on its head ;” accordingly, we find the 
characteristic principle of subjective Idealism, the im- 
penetrability and isolation of experiences, reappear in 
Naturalism as the conservation of energy—the doctrine 
that the universe is a closed mechanical system from which 
no energy is lost and into which none is injected from the 
outside, so that it is complete in itself. 

Certain incidental difficulties—to which we will advert in 
a moment, apart—the strict application of the law of the 
conservation of energy to brain changes, does not destroy, 
though it considerably weakens, the proof of the existence of 
other minds. 

It does not destroy it, because if I could come to know 
my Psychoses as bye-products of Neuroses; I could, 
founding myself on the general uniformity of nature, infer 
the accompaniment of your Neuroses by Psychoses. 

The difficulties referred to above are as follows :— 

(1) I cannot get to know my Psychoses as bye-products, 
for on subjectivist principles I know nothing else but 
Psychoses, and I cannot know anything as a product 
without also knowing what of which it is a product. There- 
fore the conception of your Psychoses as bye-products has 
no jumping off place—no analogy in experience to con- 
struct from. 
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(2) The meaning of uniformity of nature cannot be 
precised to the extent of making the inference grounded on 
it secure independently of verification. But this verifica- 
tion is inaccessible to the naturalist, for, according to him, 
other minds make no difference in my world, which would 
go on just the same with or without them. 

The meaning of this criticism may be made more clear 
by an example. 

Suppose the following syllogism put forward by a 
naturalist to prove the existence of other minds. 

My body is like other bodies (namely, in its sensible 
qualities and in its reactions to its environment), and is 
accompanied by a mind. But nature is uniform. 

Therefore other bodies also are accompanied by minds. 

It would be easy to reply by a distinction. True, your 
body is in certain particulars like other bodies, and in 
certain other particulars again it is unlike them. It would 
then rest with the propounder of the syllogism to show 
that the unlikeness, e.g., in complexion, features, etc., are 
irrelevant, and it may be safely asserted that he cannot do 
this, for how can he know that the accompaniment of his 
Neuroses by Psychoses is not a freak due to some slight 
chemical or mechanical abnormality in his brain, like that 
in the mixture which transformed Dr. Jekyll into Mr. 
Hyde? 

His only course is to admit that, strictly speaking, his 
syllogism established a probability only, and to fall back on 
a verification to convert this into a certitude. 

But the hypothetical existence of other minds can only 
be verified by their effects, and on the naturalist hypothesis 
they have none. Therefore, if a doubt of the above kind is 
raised, Naturalism has no means to lay it, nor has it any 
for assessing its weight. 

3-—In Proposition II. we showed that if the mental world 
(z.e., the known world) is regarded as a product, it is 
impossible to infer out of it to the existénce of the producing 
‘treal” world. This difficulty is fatal. Nevertheless it is 
worth showing how another, and itself insuperable difficulty 
arose when we made the produced a bye-produced world. 

A bye-product is a product which makes no difference to 
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the cause from which it springs: it is thrown off from the 
casual chain ex passant. No energy is absorbed in pro- 
ducing it. Now take a Neurose A as causing Neurose B 
with Psychose b; and later a Neurose AI as causing 
Neurose B unaccompanied by a bye-product at all. Then 
by definition of bye-product A is quantitively and qualita- 
tively identical with A1. Therefore there is no reason 
why (b) should appear in the one case and not in the other. 

But a universe in which things happen without any 
reason would be a realm of chance where all inference alike 
would be impossible—(see Dr. Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, first chapters of vol. ii.; Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, pp. 323-331 and chap. xxi. ; also 
Father Maher’s Psychology, p. 514). 


Proposition III.—In order that knowledge of the existence 
of other minds may be obtainable by inference, it is 
requisite that a mind or soul or spirit, for the words 
are all used convertibly, shall be capable of being 
made the object of intellectual contemplation—that 
is, of being held before the mind of the thinker as an 
individual concept having a positive character which 
is referred to an existence. 


Proor..—If the existence of minds is to be inferable, a 
mind must obviously be conceivable—some verbum 
mentale must go with the verbum orale. 1 must have 
some thought before my mind when I assert that your body 
is related to ‘‘ your mind,” for if no verbum mentale corre- 
sponds with the words ‘‘ your mind,” the proposition is just 
as meaningless as one asserting your body is related to 
Abracadabra. 

Observations and explanations. Truism as this propo- 
sition seems, it expresses, I believe, the crucial difference 
between Idealist and Realist. 

For as my concept of your mind can only be obtained by 
a construction from my concept of my mind, it follows that 
in order to be able toconceive your mind as the object of a 
particular cognition I must first conceive my mind in the 
Same way as a special existence with a character. 

But in this capacity of my mind to transcend itself to 
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contemplate itself as an object of thought, a real thing, 
an item of known being, lies both the secret of our power of 
attaining objective truth and the fallacy of Idealism. 

The Idealist asks: ‘‘ How can we know things without 
the mind?” and we reply, because the mind as subject can 
stand off and contemplate the world of objects and itself 
amongst them, it can regard itself as a particular item of 
known being. , 

Again the Idealist asks: ‘‘ Are not a world described 
wholly, in terms of perceptions, without a percipient, a 
cosmos without a unity, relations without a relater,” so 
many meaningless expressions ? 

The Realist may answer ‘‘ Distinguo”—a mind as sub- 
ject is indispensable, a mind as object is purely contingent. 

The Idealist proof of Theism rests wholly on the neglect 
of this distinction ; for the subject mind is for each his own 
mind, here and now—whether he is thinking of the fiery 
cosmic gas, or the planet Uranus before its discovery, or 
the internal structure of an atom—and tt cannot delegate its 
work. The Idealist confuses mind as a pre-supposition to 
the intelligibility of the universe, with mind as a cause of 
it—unless he can think the universe as unintelligible, he 
has no right to think of it as having become intelligible, 
and no right to draw any special conclusion from the fact 
that it is intelligible. The pre-supposition of all reasoning 
can justify no special conclusion. The stream on which all 
boats float cannot carry one ahead of another. If any 
proposition (not intuitive) could be in the strict and liberal 
sense unquestionable, it would be by that very fact 
uncertain. 

NotE.—/¢ seems necessary to remark at this point that 
though the universe, being a cosmos, in the sense of being 
intelligible, cannot justify any special conclusion, yet its 
possessing the kind of order which renders prediction pos- 
stble, ts a special truth, the contradictory of which 1s 
conceivable, and which can therefore justify special 
conclusions. 

From this proposition an interesting corollary may be 
deduced. 

Between ‘‘ejects” and ‘‘ objects” there exists a contrast 
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of the most violent kind (see preliminary statement c). 
But my mind considered as an object of thought falls under 
the class ‘‘ ejects.” 

Therefore there is within my direct experience a complete 
dualism, on the one side ‘‘my mind” on the other all 
sense objects. 

We may now sum up the results of our discussion. We 
started from what we considered all sane persons would 
admit as two facts : (1) we each know that other minds exist ; 
(2) we obtain this knowledge by way of inference ; and we 
have endeavoured to lay bare the implications which these 
in common with most other facts possess. 

Taking as the characteristic formula of subjectivism, ‘all 
our knowledge is a knowledge of states of consciousness,” 
Proposition 1 shows that if all our immediate cognition fall 
under a genus ‘‘ states of consciousness,” we can never by 
process of inference arrive at a cognition falling outside 
that genus. What is not known zz genere at the com- 
mencement of our enquiry cannot be known in particular 
at the end of it. The deliverance of our spontaneous 
judgment, ‘‘ there are things and we know them,” is so far 
vindicated. 

Proposition II. shows that if as a fact there were a num- 
ber of spirits, each with its own phenomena synchronising 
with those of the others, yet each spirit completely enclosed 
in its own phenomena could never get to suspect the 
existence of the others or even to put the question 
intelligibly. For to put it succinctly, this would be a 
representative system—the phenomena of each spirit would 
represent those of the others ; and we cannot tell that two 
systems represent the one the other except by comparing 
them, which by hypothesis is impossible. 

Proposition III. insists that if we are to infer the 
existence of minds, then by ‘fa mind” we must mean 
something: we must refer our thought to ‘*f a mind” 
as a thing, an item of being—individuated not only 
by its unique relationship to an individual body as 
agent or patient, but also as being capable of being 
represented in an individual concept as an existence 
having a character. 
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It will result (1) that a mind is substance as well as 
subject ; (2) that the actual presence of mind in a cosmos 
is purely contingent—its absence is conceivable ; (3) that in 
the only relevant sense we can and do know things without 
the mind, z.e., without that object of thought called the 
mind, there are other and distinct objects of thought; (4) that 
we must regard the cosmos as composed of two orders of 
beings: material things with their affections; minds with 
their affections. 

It only remains, before drawing the argumentative part 
of this paper to a conclusion, to point out that only a gross 
confusion of thought can explain the position of admitting 
that the subjectivist is prevented by his principles from 
inferring with certainty the existence of other minds, and 
yet of maintaining that he may still have the right to think 
of it as probable. 

Probable knowledge is knowledge: the form of a 
probable inference is that of a demonstrative inference, and 
the pre-suppositions involved are the same exactly. 
Evidence which is irrelevant zz kind does not become 
relevant merely because there is a lot of it. 

Again, the subjectivist cannot take the existence of other 
minds as a hypothesis and verify it, for a hypothesis must 
take its rise in a probable inference, at least to the extent of 
being capable of clashing with facts and refraining from 
doing so; and it must mean something—must explain the 
unknown by likening it tothe known ; therefore the cause— 
the existence of which it assumes—must be one already 
known zz genere (Proposition III.) 

The writer will have great difficulty in believing that any 
other person can be more aware than he is of the many 
faults of this essay ; if he had thought that more time spent 
in elaborating it would have resulted in an improvement, 
' that time would have been spent. 

The fear that he has misunderstood them, and not the 
desire for a spurious originality, has restrained him from 
giving more references to eminent writers on Idealism. 

In conclusion, he begs to put the following dilemma as 
giving the key to his thought. Either the existence of God 
is inferable or the existence of other human minds is unin- 
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ferable. Grant the pre-suppositions required to validate 
the inference of other minds and you cannot logically resist 
the orthodox proofs of Theism. Reject the pre-suppositions 
of Natural Theology and you are, if logical, condemned to 
Solipsism. 


GERALD CATOoR. 
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Professor in the University of Edinburgh. William 
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PART from a merely academic standpoint, an examina- 
tion of the various forms under which Agnosticism 

has been put forward as a credible theory is abundantly 
justified by at least two facts of great importance. A 
closely reasoned treatise, such as is the volume now before 
me, though I cannot agree with all the conclusions to 
which Professor Flint comes, is a valuable addition, both 
from a critical and an historical point of view, to philosophic 
knowledge. Any theory or view as to what man can or 
cannot know, any hypothesis of the limits of human under- 
standing and knowledge, has an a priori claim to earnest 
consideration ; and consequently, Agnosticism—or, rather, 
the varied forms which Agnosticism has from time to time 
assumed—has at least the right to be reviewed and tested 
before being rejected. An epistemology, a theory of 
knowledge, is a most useful and a most necessary part of 
every philosophic system ; and all species of Agnosticism 
claim to be theories dealing with the boundaries beyond 
which knowledge is not legitimately to be sought. If only 
for the claim which Agnosticism makes in all seriousness— 
that it is a solution of that most fundamental of questions 
‘‘ what is it possible to know?”—it merits serious treat- 
ment and attention ; for we have no right to suppose that 
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there is no justification for a system which is advanced, 
nor ought we a priori to reject any theory vouched for, by 
rational beings. But a statement of what Agnosticism is, 
a presentation of its doctrines, a criticism of its many 
phases and modifications, is more than amply called for by 
the fact of its wide-spread prevalence at the present day. 
There are few modern systems of philosophy in which 
there is not a large tincture of sceptic Agnosticism. Few 
scientists are free from a thorough-going sceptical spirit 
with regard to statements lying without the province of 
their particular science ; and men who neither profess to be 
philosophers or scientists have to a very great extent been 
strongly influenced by the Agnostic theories of the age. 
It is fashionable to profess them, they are easy to grasp, 
and the sophistic arguments by which they obtain their 
ascendancy are specious. It is certainly less difficult to say 
‘‘T do not know” than to offer serious and elaborate 
reasons in defence of certitude and knowledge. What is 
more pertinent, Agnosticism has to no_ inconsiderable 
extent invaded the territory of many systems of theology ; 
so much so, that we are almost as continually confronted 
with it in modern sectarianism as in professedly anti- 
religious writings. The theory and the system are factors 
in modern thought, and a cordial welcome is due to a well- 
written treatise upon them. 

Were it not for the certitude of the Faith every Catholic 
could be what Dr. Flint characterises as a religious 
Agnostic, and probably is so in any case, at any rate in his 
intellectual attitude towards all those doctrines or dogmas 
which, while lying outside and beyond the legitimate 
sphere of any search which human reason can institute, yet 
include in their enunciation no metaphysical absurdity— 
no real contradiction in terms—no repugnance to reason. 
The fact that Catholics cannot be charged with Agnosticism 
in any true sense of the word, results from the necessary 
distinction involved in what may be regarded as the entire 
aggregated object of knowledge. That knowledge as such 
—the term being taken, obviously in its most extended and 
comprehensive signification, a signification which embraces 
every proposition of which we can be said to possess 
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certitude—can be predicated of all those truths which 
together form the deposit of Faith, cannot be reasonably or 
consistently denied by anyone who admits the fact of their 
revelation ; although, in its strictest sense, the term ought to 
be limited to that species of cognition which is produced by 
an understanding of the causes of the effects under con- 
sideration; scientia—‘‘ cognitio intellectiva certa et evidens 
rerum percausas.”* But, because the certitude of faith does 
not fall under this stricter limitation of meaning, because it is 
not a limited kind of ‘‘certain and evident cognition,” it does 
not necessarily follow that it is either uncertain or dubitable. 
Rather, in the very nature of that certitude—a certitude 
which is capable of being rationally perceived, if not 
rationally proved—its peculiar strength and cogency is séen. 
For, granted once the metaphysical bases upon which 
Faith rests, which lead one at least to expect, and, at the 
same time, prepare one to accept truths beyond the reach of 
metaphysics—that is to say, granted once the possibility of 
a revelation being made on the part of an infinite intel- 
lectual being—granted also; on other grounds indeed, but 
by no means upon irrational ones, the fact of such a revela- 
tion ; at least this must be clear, that any mistake or error 
which may be conceived as in any manner connected with 
revealed truths, must arise from a mistaken notion of their 
nature—must, in short, come rather from our personal 
limitations than from the nature of the truths themselves 
that are proposed for our rational acceptance and intel- 
lectual belief. 

If any doctrines are revealed, they are not only true in 
themselves but also intelligible in themselves, and not in 
any way tainted with error. There is no means of deciding 
how much or how little revelation is explicitly participated 
in by the individual believer. The habit and the implicit 
act of Faith must supply for much in doctrines, a full know- 
ledge of which belongs only to an infinite understanding. 
By this, of course, I do not intend to suggest that a com- 
plete comprehension of any one of the doctrines of revela- 
tion is necessary or even possible. 


* Lorenzelli, Phil. Theoret., vol, i., p. 2, Cfr. also 2a, 22, q. i., art. 5 c. 
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It is no more to be looked for than a similar comprehen- 
sion in any department of scientific knowledge; and I 
think it will be generally conceded by the most advanced of 
dogmatic schools, that the knowledge which they most 
advocate as certain is not and cannot be possessed in any 
but a partial and fragmentary manner, inferior in every way 
to what they conceive of as complete and comprehensive, 
and vastly differing from that perfect knowledge which 
Christian philosophy predicates of God. That this frag- 
mentary and incomplete knowledge which we do possess, 
combined with the conflicting principles and contradictory 
conclusions obtained by various schools of philosophy, is 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory, is felt by all serious 
students. It is only the superficial observer who claims for 
any form of even scientific knowledge a fullness and com- 
prehension which it does not possess and ought not to pro- 
fess. That these conflicting and contradictory teachings, 
and the perpetual flux and change which goes on in 
the arena of scientific opinion and research—causes 
which in an earlier and cruder form lead to the scepticism 
of thes ancients—are the main-springs at which modern 
Agnosticism takes its rise, is sufficiently obvious to the 
student of the history of philosophy. But that, because 
what knowledge we do indeed possess is to some extent un- 
satisfactory, because the eternal ‘‘ why?” finds no complete 
answer from science, the existence of a real Agnosticism is 
justified, is a statement with which nocareful thinker would 
agree. 

The knowledge that is derived from the various sciences 
is far more valuable than is in general even supposed. It 
is true that the proponents and defenders of individual 
theories, and those, moreover, which may conceivably be 
both baseless and untrue, are inclined to make scientific 
knowledge depend upon and co-extensive with these alone ; 
but that is no conclusive argument that science is in any 
way worthless or untrue as far asit goes. The unsatisfying 
qualification is that it does not go as far as we could wish. 
Similarly, philosophic knowledge may be said to be deficient, 
in that it does not answer every question which can propose 
itself to the human mind. It in no: way follows that it is 
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not accurate or true in the answers which it does give. No 
system or theory which is based upon an assumption which 
it must reject in its conclusions, or which extends its con- 
clusions beyond their legitimate scope, can be accepted as 
logically consistent or rational. No Agnosticism that is 
dogmatic in its method can be consistent ; and when a form 
of Agnosticism ceases to be dogmatic it ceases to be even a 
theory, and becomes a merely individual habit of mind, 
purely arbitrary and traceable to no really rational cause. 
To deny the testimony of the senses, to refuse to accept the 
rulings of the intellect either in its general first principles or 
in the knowledge which flows from them, at once shuts the 
door to any rational enquiry. 

We can certainly in no other way reach the objects of 
sense but by the agency of our senses; and there is no solid 
basis, no real proof of any kind, no reason for supposing 
that the intellect can acquire knowledge of things except 
through the perceptions with which the senses furnish, it. 
To suppose such an ideal knowledge is tantamount to 
cutting off reason from reality. To maintain that all know- 
ledge is relative is practically a supposition of the same 
nature. Relativity in knowledge implies doubt as to its 
truth ; and though one may often very easily mistake or 
misunderstand the truth, a wholesale admission of relativity 
in knowledge would reduce it to so chaotic a state as to 
entirely preclude certainty of any kind. 

The theory or doctrine of relativity applied to knowledge 
has wrought great havoc not only in science and philo- 
sophy, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, in the 
department of revealed truth; and here, in precisely the 
same way, it annihilates certitude and reduces religion to 
an irrational chaos. The exponents of the Ritschlian 
school would have us believe that, whatever knowledge 
man possesses of God, or claims to possess of Him, is in 
its nature essentially relative. ‘‘ The Ritschlian divines of 
to-day are still on the same path—one which, to make use 
of Carlyle’s phrase, ‘leads painfully no whither.’ They 
represent religious knowledge as consisting merely of 
value-judgments, while other knowledge consists of exzsten- 
tial-judgments, or, in equivalent. terms, the former as 
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resting on what is spiritually helpful, while the latter is 
composed of affirmations ascertained to be really true.’’* 
‘Such a foundation is surely a very strange one on which 
to attempt to raise a Christian theology—one as insecure 
as could well be chosen—one anti-scientific and anti-rational 
to the very core.”+ ‘‘A judgment of value, a so-called 
theological truth, may accordingly bea real, a philosophical, 
a historical, a scientific falsehood.”t ‘‘ Faith, that is to 
say, must compel the Christian man to regard as a truth 
what his reason assures him to be a falsehood. Surely 
such book-keeping by double entry can only lead to bank- 
ruptcy of faith or reason, or both.’’§ 

The Ritschlian conclusion of the relativity of religious 
knowledge—value-judgments—seems to be the outcome of 
a reasoning from the essential inadequacy of the knowledge 
which man may possess of God. Because, they argue, 
man’s knowledge of his Creator is so essentially inadequate 
—and this is to be conceded, for it means, in other words, 
only what we must admit, that a perfect comprehension of 
the infinite is not possible for a finite intellect—it would 
follow that whatever man’s ideas or conceptions represent 
is not in any sense the absolute or unchangeable truth 
itself, but only an approximation to it by means of counters 
or tokens, such as his ideas and conceptions are declared 
to be, representing the reality. From a doctrine of this 
kind it must logically follow that these essentially relative 
conceptions may be changed and replaced by others quite as 
relative and changeable as themselves—that the ideas which 
we have of the nature of God (or of other revealed truths) 
are but mental images so essentially relative in their nature 
that others, and even contradictory ones, may be conceived 
to answer as well the purpose of ‘‘ knowing” God. Fol- 
lowing such a doctrine we cannot be said to know, or even 
believe, in any real sense. The material object of know- 
ledge or belief would be only the mental picture or image. 
There would be absolutely no ‘‘ adequatio rei et intellectus ” 
of any sort. 

Though it derives its principal conclusive strength from 


* Cfr. Agnosticism, p. 533. ‘tdlbid. tp. 535. § Lbid. 
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what is a well recognised truth—the inadequacy of our 
knowledge—it is a most insidious and dangerous form of 
Agnosticism. Its basis is the totally false assumption that 
inadequate knowledge is not real or true knowledge: it 
supposes the essential relativity of all conceptions of God ; 
and this is as unreasonable as is the same assumption with 
regard to the doctrines of science or of philosophy. If 
no inadequate knowledge were held to be true, not only a 
passive form of Agnosticism, but an utter scepticism of the 
most profound nature would logically result—and this not 
alone in the domain of theology, but as pertinently and 
with as much force in every other scientific field. The 
theory—if theory it can be called—involves sceptic Agnosti- 
cism, and leads logically and naturally to it. And Agnos- 
ticism is not rational. For, if we pause to ask ourselves 
the question, Is Agnosticism a credible theory? we are 
obliged, by the obvious contradictions it displays in every 
one of its forms and by the insecurity of its foundation, not 
less than on account of the intellectual paralysis and mental 
atrophy which it is logically bound to induce, to admit that 
it is neither an intellectually justified position nor a rational 
theory, nor a doctrine which, if unproven, could even be 
accepted as an article of Faith. 

If we consider it especially in its relation to religion or 
Faith, an aspect which the author of Agnosticism keeps 
steadily in view throughout his treatment of the whole 
subject, we are bound as Catholics—not, indeed, because 
we are Catholics, but because our view rationally leads us 
to the Catholic position—to postulate the most thorough 
examination of the distinction before referred to between 
Faith and knowledge, to demand the most rigorous criticism 
of any theory which makes what we understand by Faith 
an intellectual impossibility, or relegates it to a position in 
which it has only the right to hold, or claim to hold, as true 
those doctrines which have been or can be rigidly 
demonstrated by reason alone. Now this view, notwith- 
standing all that has been said or written in defence of the 
relativity of knowledge as a whole, is held by a great and 
ever increasing number of non-Catholics of the present 
day. Its influence is felt side by side with that of the 
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theory of value and evidential judgments. But it is a 
view which cannot, I venture to think, be brought into line 
with any theory of divine and supernatural revelation, and 
one which no Catholic theologian or philosopher can 
hesitate to reject. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the most profound, and at the same 
time the most original of philosophers—for every subject 
upon which he wrote is marked with his own deep 
intellectual comprehension and personality; though in no 
place, if my memory serves me, does he directly and ex 
professo lay down any distinct system of what now passes 
current under the name of epistemology, yet sufficiently 
indicates the scholastic theory of knowledge for his 
readers to understand his mind upon the subject—teaches 
that some of the doctrines of Faith—considered purely as 
articles of Faith—are above the demonstrative power of 
reason. While fully acknowledging that reason is power- 
less or impotent in the investigation of certain truths, he 
nevertheless distinctly asserts that there are such truths,* 
and that these are ‘‘ properly proposed to be held by Faith.” + 
I imagine that no Catholic philosopher or theologian 
would be inclined to deny that one of the criteria of the 
doctrines of Faith is the reason with which we have 
been endowed by our Creator. It would obviously be 
impossible for us, as human and intelligent beings, to 
refuse to accept the testimony of that faculty by which 
we are differentiated from all other effects of the creative 
power. We are obliged, by the very fact of our being 
what we are, to assent to certain propositions and to 
reject others. And, although reason cannot prove all 
that belongs to the department of Faith, yet it is a valid 
negative criterion, in that it cannot, by its very nature, 
assent to any doctrine which is intellectually impossible. 
But, though we may say that unreasonable doctrines are 
not true, we cannot maintain that unaided reason is the 
only touchstone of truth, or that it is able to include and 
embrace all truth in its knowledge. Rather, the very fact 
that it possesses the knowledge which it does enables it to 


* Summa contra Gentes, Lib. i., Cap. 3. t Jbid., Lib. i., Cap. 5. 
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assert with certitude that there must be much to which it 
cannot naturally attain. That there is, in other words, a 
line of demarcation between the knowable and the unknow- 
able in the ordinary sense of the words, isa valid conclusion 
inferred from the known limitations of a created intellect 
and the no less known infinity of God. There are truths 
beyond that line of demarcation that no amount of human 
discussion, or search, or investigation, can _ possibly 
discover. It is idle and presumptuous to assert that these, 
as we possess them by Faith, are either false or open to 
question. Reason, having accepted the premisses upon 
which revelation is based, has no right to quarrel with the 
conclusions which necessarily follow from them. The 
doctrines which are taught by a divine revelation and 
promulgated by a divine authority, do not lie in the 
province of a reason, which is radically incapable of 
verifying or disproving what is beyond its power. This 
does not close the door to rational activity or inquiry, to deep 
and careful sifting of the content of the doctrines of which 
I speak, or to a precising—as far as any actual precision 
is possible—of the terms in which they are proposed for 
our belief; but it does at once throw discredit upon any 
system or theory which provides for a radical or real 
change of any kind in doctrines, but that of increased 
comprehension in the identical objects of Faith contained in 
the original revelation. Whatever has been revealed by 
God is true—absolutely true in itself—so far as God has 
been pleased to reveal it and no further. We may at one 
time have a greater insight into the meaning and 
signification of such a doctrine, we may individually 
advance’ or recede in our comprehension of it,* but what 
ever we do know of it is true, our holding it is a 
participation of absolute truth; and the point at which we 
fail to grasp anything further of its full signification is 
determined either by the limitation of the revelation itself 
or by the limitation of our own powers of understanding, — 
both of which limitations are bounds placed where they are 


by God. 
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On the other hand, the part which reason has to play in 
regard to dogmatic and doctrinal truth, is a most important 
one. Besides the demonstration of those fundamental 
truths which constitute the ‘‘ praeambula fidei,” its province 
is to determine the metaphysical possibility—the intrinsic 
credibility*—of revealed doctrine, and to explain, develop 
and deduce conclusions from it. Nor is this in any way a 
rationalisation of Faith in the sense that its teachings are to 
be demonstrated or proved by even probable arguments of 
reason, but in the sense that they are to be intellectually 
approved as concording with it, or, at any rate, in no way 
contradicting its necessary principles—in the purely nega- 
tive sense of non-contradiction. oy 

This falls short of the definite statements which are laid 
down by Dr. Flint regarding the evidence for and extent of 
what we should believe.+ 

‘* All belief,” he says, ‘‘ ought to be reasonable. We 
have no right to believe what we do not know to be true, or 
more than we know to be true. Evidence should be the 
measure of assent. Assent should be in proportion to 
evidence.” For, maintaining this view elsewhere, Dr. 
Flint informs us that some of his critics have denominated 
him a rationalist. Now here we have at least four terms— 
Belief, Know, Evidence, Rationalist—which, as they are 
frequently used in a loose and careless manner, even by 
those who are professedly writing exactly, ought to be 
definitely fixed to their proper signification, if we would 
possess the mind of the author upon the subject. Indeed, 
Dr. Flint immediately makes a distinction in the meaning 
of the last term—Rationalist—and confesses that there is a 
sense in which he would unblushingly call himself such. 
There is a sense in which all philosophers, and, indeed, all 
men, would so style themselves, but it is probably not the 
one in which Dr. Flint’s critics used it. For the word 
Rationalism, as well as Agnosticism and Scepticism, has 
acquired meanings which it does not necessarily imply. 
These are terms which, in their ordinary and popular signi- 
fication, connote an attitude of mind inimical to religious 


* Summa Theol., 1a qs CXi., art., 1. ad. 1.3 2a, 22%, q. Vi., art. 1. Cc. 
+ Agnosticism, p. 456. 
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truth ; and Dr. Flint very naturally repudiates such a use of 
the term as applied to him. 

Still, the statements quoted above, and especially that one 
assertion—‘‘ evidence should be the measure of assent ”— 
if evidence be taken to mean, as usually, either a clear per- 
ception of the intrinsic truth of a doctrine depending merely 
upon its apprehension—and this sort of evidence is 
obviously impossible in most, if not indeed all, the truths 
of the Christian Faith—or a rational proof logically drawn 
from established principles, or even, what would in very 
many cases, objectively considered as well as subjectively, 
be quite insufficient, if taken alone, to warrant a real faith 
in the doctrine proposed, a strong moral presumption—one 
only species of evidence (and, unless I am mistaken, Dr. 
Flint does not mean evidence of this sort) that, namely, of 
authoritative statement— certainly do make much for a 
rationalism which I cannot conceive to be in keeping with 
faith of any kind, much less of that which Christians 
profess.* For I do not think that belief is or should be 
‘* coextensive with knowledge’’t in the sense conveyed under 
the heading, ‘‘ The Sphere of Belief.”” Whatever we can 
be said to know, we know; and, knowing, cannot be said 
to believe it, unless we take a very perverted meaning of the 
word believe. It is more correct to say ‘‘ we know that we 
know,” using ‘‘ knowledge ”’ strictly—than ‘‘ we believe that 
we know.” ‘*‘ Whatever any man knows he believes ; and 
there is neither separation nor conflict possible between his 
knowledge and the belief which accompanies it.” I venture 
to criticise this statement of Dr. Flint. When a man 
knows, he possesses one of the two kinds of certitude 
already referred to, either simple intellectual certitude or 
that of science strictly so-called. The former results from 
the immediate intelligibility of the general truth of know- 
ledge which is known; the latter from a reasoned process of 
demonstration. Either certitude excludes doubt or opinion 
(do€a), just as the certitude of faith does, and carries its own 
testimony of one or other species of evidence with it—the 


* Cfr. Summa, 2a, 2%, q. i., art. 4 and 5; q. iv., art. 13; ga, q. Vii., 
art. 3. 
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clear and distinct idea of Descartes, asexplained by Balmes— 
or the evidence which is perceived by a resolution and 
reference to principles. If asked why he knows, one will 
answer—not ‘‘I believe that I know,” but ‘‘ I know it.” 

There is no getting behind or beyond the knowledge. It 
is a fact of consciousness. If I have read the author’s mind 
wrongly, I owe to him and willingly make him an apology: 
but I cannot but see, having made due allowance for a 
possible misunderstanding and minimised the force of the 
actual words which he employs, that he makes belief a 
synonym of knowledge in one or both of the two senses 
given above. 

It may appear that this criticism is unjust when the 
passage is taken in connection with that on pp. 461-7. 
Still, all the three kinds or cases of belief mentioned * have 
not the same nature and cannot reasonably be called by 
the same name. The supposition is not univocal. The 
formal object of the act in each case differs. ‘I may 
believe, for instance, that parallelograms on the same base 
and between the same parallels are equal to one another, 
because I know that Euclid and other mathematicians say 
so.” . . . This would be belief, of course. It is an 
accepting of the truth on purely human authority. We 
may believe that what is said is true without even 
knowing, even in the vaguest possible manner, what a 
parallelogram is, or what parallel straight lines are, 
certainly without knowing all their properties. A par- 
allelogram and parallel straight lines may be clearly 
and adequately defined for us, and yet, since we have 
not demonstrated the intimate relation of equality between 
two of the former lying between the latter, we neither 
know that the relation is true, nor do we _ necessarily 
conceive it at all. The relation may be proposed to our 
minds asa fact. If we accept it, we believe. If, further, 
we follow the mathematical proof or make the demonstra- 
tion for ourselves, our belief yields to knowledge. Wethen 
know as well as Euclid or the mathematicians. But the 
stage in this entire process which we call belief, although it 


* Agnosticism, p. 461. 
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is an accepting of the truth of the proposition on the 
authority of those who propose it, rests as of course does 
every species of credence, upon a pre-supposed knowledge 
of some sort, real or imaginary, as upon a basis. I must 
know, for example, that Euclid and other mathematicians 
are authorities in the matter, since without such knowledge 
the belief would be unreasonable. It would be mere 
credulity. Indeed, Dr. Flint uses the terms in their precise 
sense when he comes to criticise a conclusion of Dr. F. 
Storrs Turner, that all knowledge ts belief, for he says:* 
‘‘ No knowledge reSts on mere belief; and no mere belief, no 
belief which does not to some extent rest on knowledge, 
comes into contact with reality.” 

I have brought together these passages in order to show 
what I take to be Dr. Flint’s meaning. It is one which, as 
we shall see, enters in no slight measure into the formation 
of his conclusions upon personal authority,t and especially 
with respect to that authority of infallibility which is 
guaranteed to the Church in the divine assistance promised 
and given to St. Peter and his successors in the See of 
Rome. A belief which is made ‘‘ coextensive with know- 
ledge, coincident with truth,” in such an interpretation as I 
submit Dr. Flint gives to it, could neither be meritorious} 
nor a right Christian Faith. 

It could not be meritorious since it is impossible to avoid 
it or escape from it. The intellect cannot but accept its 
own first principles, and even if some profess to reject them 
they are always found to tacitly suppose their truth and 
certainty in the very arguments which they use in order to 
seem to justify such rejection. This is apparent in Agnos- 
ticism. Conclusions also which are derived from first 
principles cannot be legitimately avoided if the argumenta- 
tive or deductive process is properly understood. Nor 


* Agnosticism, pp. 466-7. t+ Agnosticism, pp. 484 sqq. 

t Cfr. 2a, 2ae q. ii., art. 9 c.: ‘Ipsum autem credere, est actus intellectus 
assentientis veritati divinae ex imperio voluntatis a Deo motae per gratiam ; 
et sic subjacet libero arbitrio in ordine ad Deum; unde actus fidei potest 
esse meritorius.” 

And again (zbid., ad 3um): “‘Ille qui credit. . . non habet sufficiens 
inductivum ad sciendum.” 

Cfr. also q. ix., art. 1, the explanation of Hebrews xi. 1: ‘‘ Fides est sub- 
stantia sperandarum rerum, argumentum non apparentium.” 
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could such a species of faith properly be called Christian, 
because we do not and cannot know by any conceivable 
species of naturally rational process, save one—the volun- 
tary intellectual acceptance: the absolutely implicit assent 
of reason to dogma, on account of the authority of the 
teacher proclaiming it—the vast majority of the articles 
which the Christian religion teaches and in which we are . 
told to believe. To take away from Christianity or Christ 
the right to teach and exact belief in truths in every way 
above and superior to the ordinary processes of reason, 
would be to rob Christianity of its supreme importance as 
the possessor of a revelation given by God and intended 
for mankind. It would be to deny to Christ the chief 
prerogative of Divinity. To suppose that the Church of 
Christ is only a medium for the more or less successful 
keeping before the people of truths which might be natur- 
ally known, is to do away with any reason one might assign 
to justify its existence. To make it a mere mentor and 
stimulator of investigation and official remembrancer of 
truth, is to degrade it toa level to which any merely human 
society might easily attain. It is to destroy its claim upon 
the world, deny the mission of its Founder, and make Faith, 
divine Faith, the Faith which is religion, impossible. For 
faith is not ‘‘a unique self-surrendering acceptance of Christ 
as made of God unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.’”* It is rather the unique accepting 
of all dogmatic truths intellectually, because revealed and 
taught by an infallible and an honest God, ‘*‘ Who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived.” The ‘“ self-surrender- 
ing” may depend upon Faith and be produced by Faith, but 
it is not Faith ; and its introduction into the two definitions 
on pp. 345, 431 renders both of them vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. They plunge us at once from a rational inquiry and 
discussion of the nature of Faith in itself into a mysticism 
which is out of place—a mysticism which might easily lead 
us to dispense with all criteria and all rational bases of 
belief. Faith does not indeed depend on reasoning or 
philosophy. Its immediate cause is not the same as that 
of knowledge. Its object and content transcend in a 


* Agnosticism, p. 345: 
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peculiar and unique manner the capacity of human reason. 
But when one undertakes to define it, there must be 
nothing in the definition but what is absolutely necessary 
to distinguish it from other rational habits or acts. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, in the Summa Theologica,* teaches 
that by Faith is signified an intellectual assent to that which 
is believed. He explains that there are two different ways 
in which the intellect may assent to the truth of a proposi- 
tion. The first is that to which I have already alluded as 
knowledge or understanding—the latter being taken as the 
intellectual assent to an objective ideal truth which is recog- 
nised as being known er se, such as the assent which is 
given to first principles ; the former, as the assent which is 
produced mediately by ratiocination, the assent given to 
conclusions which may not indeed appear evidently true in 
themselves, but in which the truth is seen to be a necessary 
consequent of propositions known fer se, and which can 
logically be referred back to its premisses. The second 
way is that in which the intellect adheres to one or other 
member of a disjunctive proposition, not because any 
member is of itself sufficient to produce an intellectual 
assent, but because, not being known to be impossible, the 
intellect voluntarily, preferring one to all others, assents to 
it. And this is the way in which the assent of Faith is 
given. With this distinction in mind, he goes on to state 
that ‘‘it is manifest that there can be neither Faith nor 
opinion concerning those things that ‘ ave seen’ to sense or 
understanding.” 

Further, he insists that Faith and knowledge (seeing) can- 
not be predicated of the same subject with regard to the 
same object.t And this may be quite true, I take it, even 
in the case of knowledge and belief in the existence of God. 
For to possess knowledge even of His existence, there 
must be some intellectual concept, at least inchoate and 
confused, of His essence. It is impossible to predicate any- 
thing of an entirely unknown subject. But the assent of 
Faith to the doctrine of the existence of God—which doctrine, 
it will be remembered, is an article of Faith as well as fact 


* 2a, 2ac, q. i., art. 43 q. ii., art. 1. + 2a, 2ae q. i. art. v. c. 
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of knowledge—supposes a concept of a very different, anda 
much more exact comprehension and extension to that of 
knowledge. ‘*What is commonly proposed,” however, 
‘*to the belief of all men is generally not known.” * 

Again, with regard to the subjective point of view of 
Faith—of Faith as an act—his statement is that the believer 
is like to him who knows or understands in that 
belief, as in knowledge or understanding, a firm intel- 
lectual assent is given to the proposition believed, but that 
his cognition is not, like the cognition of knowledge 
(understanding), perfected through a manifest vision. 
And, in this manner, he who believes is like him who 
doubts (suspects or opines). The act of believing, there- 
fore, is distinct from all other acts of the intellect which 
have to do with truth or fasehood, in that it is ‘‘ pondering 
with assent.”+ Belief then, generally speaking, as I con- 
ceive it to be according to the mind of the Angelic Doctor, 
consists intrinsically of two things—an intellectual grasp of 
the sense of the proposition which is believed, and an 
intellectual assent to that proposition—caused by authority. 
The intellectual concept of the truth is common to acts of 
reason and of Faith. The assent is shared alike by both ; 
but the truths believed or known are different, in that one 
is in the power and the other exceeding the power of reason, 
and that the immediate cause of the two is not the same— 
one resting on intrinsic evidence or demonstration, the 
other upon authoritative teaching. 

Dr. Flint departs from the usually fair, if at times some- 
what inconclusive, criticism which characterises the rest of 
his scholarly treatise upon Agnosticism, by a dogmatic and 
wholly unsupported denial of the reasonableness of infalli- 
bility in the sphere of divine Faith. And in so doing he 
has transgressed the very canon upon which he has else- 
where insisted. Hiscriticism—and we were quite prepared 
to find such a criticism—shows a fundamental want of per- 
ception as to the meaning of the doctrine; an erroneous 
idea of the nature and office of that only Church which was 


* Ibid. 
+ Summa Theol., 2a, 2ae q. ii., art. 1 c. and ad. 2. Cogitatio ‘“‘ motus 
animi deliberantis, nondum perfecti per plenam visionem veritatis.” 
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founded by Jesus Christ to teach all nations. Take away 
from the Catholic Church infallibility of doctrine, and 
belief at once shrinks to what Dr. Flint makes it appear to 
be—a partial and fragmentary knowledge. We could 
believe nothing that was not so rationally proved as to 
commend itself to our reason as actually known. Take 
away this concept, and the Church becomes no more than 
a mere aggregation of so-called believers, possessing no 
divine guarantee as to the truth of those doctrines of which 
it professes to be the depository, and which lie beyond the 
scope of any purely rational enquiry. The Catholic 
theologian, it is true, must build his theology and repose 
his belief upon the basis of certain truths which are pre- 
supposed by theological science. These truths require a 
proof which induces a knowledge without which a revealed 
religion would not be intellectually guaranteed. And herein 
Dr. Schanz, of Tubingen,* is right in maintaining the 
rational nature of the ‘‘ praeambula fidei.”” He requires, 
moreover, to attest the fact of revelation, and this of a 
specific kind, by proofs which may be of a historic, moral, 
or miraculous nature. Thus far he reasons, judges, 
uses the evidence of his senses. But beyond this 
point his reason can only discover to him the 
metaphysical possibility, the congruity, the probability or 
analogy of revealed dogma + which he voluntarilyt accepts 
independently of any demonstratively valid process of 
reasoning from naturally-known principles. In other 
words, knowing of the existence of God and of the soul, the 
possibility of revelation, he has yet to accept on reasonable 
grounds the fact and nature of that revelation. That this is 
not an obviously patent truth is to be inferred from the num- 
bers who do not accept the teaching of the Church; and yet 
I know of no historic or moral proposition so certain as that 
which asserts that there has been a supernatural revelation 
and that this has been confided to the Roman Catholic 
Church. I am quite aware that this is a sweeping assertion 
to make; still, unless one is obliged to throw discredit upon 
the strongest historical evidence, to reject the most con- 


* Agnosticism, p. 487. + Summa Theol., 1a q. cxi., art. rad. 1. lbid. 
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clusive of moral certainty, deny the testimony of those who 
merit every respect and trust, and, at the same time, blot 
out all vestige of spiritual experiences, I do not see how 
it can well be denied. 

I might answer Dr. Flint’s questions,* ‘‘ Does it not 
follow that if men are able to know so much as is affirmed ”— 
the ‘‘ praeambula fidei” — ‘‘they cannot, if they seek 
spiritual truth, be so largely dependent on the Church as 
the Church often endeavours to make them believe? Does 
not the Church, and especially the Catholic Church, ask 
men to believe an enormous deal about religion, not on the 
ground that they can know the truth thereof if they will only 
seek it, but on the ground that they cannot so know it, and 
must therefore believe what their teachers tell them ?”—with 
the distinction on which I have already so much insisted, 
obvious enough in itself, between the truth known natur- 
ally and believed supernaturally. A glance at the first 
luminous article in the Summa Theologica,t or a perusal of 
the first few chapters of the Secunda Secundaet or of the 
Summa Contra Gentes,§ will make the distinction quite 
clear ; and, without such a distinction, I confess I cannot 
see that any revelation would be necessary or, even for the 
matter of that, possible, or that there would be any place 
for Faith at all. And if there be any truths which are 
neither the natural possession of reason nor naturally 
acquired by it, I cannot imagine how they could be con- 
veyed to the intellect of man but by some such process as 
that against which the implied objection is so strongly 
urged. Does it make Catholics Agnostics? I think not, 
except in that sense in which they, too, would unblushingly 
proclaim themselves to be such. For they assent to these 
truths at the bidding of a reason that has exceedingly good 
and sufficient grounds for commanding an_ unqualified 
assent; and, if they confess themselves Agnostics in that 


*The questions (Agnosticism, p. 487) follow on Dr. Schanz’s statement : 
‘* Catholic theologians, then, no more claim of themselves the right of 
assuming the authority of the Church than Protestants may claim the right 
of the inspiration and Divine authority of the Bible.” 


+ Summa Theol, Pars ta, q. i., art. 1. c. 
t Especially Summa Theol., 2a, 2ae, qq. i., ii., iv., vi., viii. 
§ Summa Contra Gentes, Lib. i., cc. 3 sqq. 
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they do not and cannot know by the ordinary processes of 
reason all the revealed and supernatural truths which they 
believe, they are only defining a little more clearly the 
boundary between that which is naturally knowable and 
that which reason cannot alone investigate. To define that 
boundary absolutely would be to possess absolutely all 
knowledge, in which case, of course, no such division would 
exist. 

If the term Gnostic—not, manifestly, in the restricted and 
opprobrious sense in which it is usually employed—be op- 
posed to Agnostic, of course Catholics would deem and 
term themselves the former. Knowledge, in its most ex- 
tended signification, is a word which may aptly be applied 
to the certitude of Faith. The confident ‘‘I know” may be 
opposed to ‘‘I doubt,” in matters in which ordinary human 
knowledge or understanding is impossible ; and it was thus 
that the late Lord Acton—too well known to require any 
introduction on my part—was able to say: ‘‘I am not con- 
scious that I ever in my life held the slightest shadow of a 
doubt about any dogma of the Catholic Church.”* Butthe 
term knowledge used in this sense still denotes the certitude 
of Faith and not that of intrinsic or conclusive evidence. As 
far as we are concerned, it is dependent only upon the 
authority of revelation. 

I have not the space at my disposal to make an adequate 
examination of the historic or moral ground of infallibility. 
It is very easy to make assertions such as occupy less than 
four of Dr. Flint’s 602 pages. These assertions may be 
the fruit of careful and conscientious study, but they do 
not present any apparent evidence of it. That he can state 
‘*that the dogma had no warrant in reason, revelation, or 
history, was clearly proved by the leaders of the minority in 
the Vatican Council itself,” shows that he does not fully 
realise why, apart from a very small handful of the Fathers 
at the Council, there was a minority at all. ‘‘ Yet so late 
as 1870,” is really only the old war-cry, harking back from 
the voice of the living Church to the records preserved to 
us of its ancient utterances, to which we are so accustomed. 


*<«*The Late Lord Acton,” Edinburgh Review, April, 1903, p. 515- 
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Yet the declaration of Infallibility—than which ‘‘ perhaps 
no more foolish an act was committed in. the nineteenth 
century,” which ‘‘ was one which can be of no real service 
to the Catholic Church, and which,” he fears, ‘‘ has des- 
troyed all reasonable hope of a re-united Christendom ”— 
is one which proceeds from the same divinely illuminated 
source as, for example, the declaration of the Scriptural 
canon* or of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Surely this 
merits other treatment than the summary dismissal which 
it receives. Surely even a claim to be truth revealed on its 
part demands a serious and not acasua! investigation : and 
a serious claim such as the Catholic Church makes and has 
always consistently made—an astounding claim, if you 
will, but one which goes back to the very words of Christ, 
one which penetrates to the very bed-rock of reason’s most 
fundamental and necessary distinction, one which has not 
in vain appealed to the most intellectual minds of the 
human race during nineteen hundred years—should not be 
dismissed with so hasty and ill-judged a summing-up as it 
receives at the hands of the author of Agnosticism.{ I 
submit that infallibility is the only divinely appointed 
guarantec of the truth of revealed doctrine—of the utmost 
service to the Church and people of God ; and against the 
fear expressed that it has destroyed all reasonable hope of 
a re-united Christendom, I oppose the observation that a 
Christendom re-united at such a cost and so great a sacrifice 
of doctrine and doctrinal guarantee would not be a Chris- 
tendom at all, or have any real claim upon our allegiance. 

With due allowance made for the author’s prejudices, 
which have in this point so unfortunately interfered with 
his otherwise calm and scholarly judgment, Dr. Flint’s 
Agnosticism is a volume which will be of real historical 
and critical value to the student of philosophy, and can be 
heartily recommended. In writing this article I have 
steadily borne in mind one factor in belief, without which 
the merest sketch of the Catholic doctrine would be incom- 


* Cf., e.g., Hurter, Theol. Dogmat. Tract. I1., cap. ii. 

+ Agnosticism, p. 488: ‘‘ Her own (the Church's) intrinsically agnostic 
relationship to religion she has shown neither inclination nor ability to 
alter.” 
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plete—I allude to the fact that Christian Faith is a 
supernatural gift of God. This is perfectly in keeping 
with the idea of Faith as the voluntary assent* to credible 
doctrines. In fact, without it as a supernatural gift there is 
no conceivable reason why the will should act or cause the 
assent of the intellect except as a mere possible opinion. 
The gist of the whole doctrine is, to briefly recapitulate— 
certain fundamental truths are proved. These suppose 
others which cannot be reached by the intellect. Revela- 
tion proposes credible (z.e., non-contradictory) doctrines. 
To those, the will, under the impulse of divine grace, 
causes the assent of the intellect. For a further or fuller 
treatment than my space has permitted, I refer my readers 
to the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas already quoted. 


FRANCIS AVELING. 


* Summa Theol., 1a, q. cxi., art. 1, ad 1: ‘Habitus intellectus, qué 
disponitur ad obediendum voluntati tendenti in divinam veritatem.” 
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Art. VI.—FATHER DE HUMMELAUER 
AND THE HEXATEUCH. 


ITH the volume on Josue, Fr. de Hummelauer brings 
| toa conclusion his great work on the Hexateuch. It is 
a book deserving of careful study by scholars of every 
school, even though at times they may not agree with the 
critical conclusions of the author. For, as Fr. de Hum- 
melauer writes, in the introduction to Numbers (p. 7): 
‘* Whatever were the sources from which the final redactor 
(that is to say, the writer through whom the book became 
this present book) drew or composed his narrative, certain 
it is that ¢Azs narrative can and ought to be interpreted.” It 
is not to be supposed that the learned author means that the 
critical analysis of a book may not modify and throw light 
upon its meaning, but that to a large extent the work of 
interpreting a book is distinct from that of explaining its 
origin. Hence, even to one who may think that Fr. de 
Hummelauer is mistaken in his critical views, the work will 
be found to be full of information, valuable even to the 
most learned. 

These volumes possess a further interest from the fact 
that they have appeared at intervals, during a period of 
transition and development in matters of biblical science. 
It would seem that this movement of ideas has made itself 
felt inside the church ; and it is not unnatural that some 
curiosity should be felt as to whether its influence can be 
traced in the pages of the learned Jesuit. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the subject in the 
pages of areview. Hence the following remarks are of a 
more or less fragmentary character. What we haveto say, 
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however, we shall embrace under four heads, considering : 
First, Fr. de Hummelauer’s conclusions as to the composi- 
tion of the Hexateuch ; secondly, his views as to the vicis- 
situdes of the Mosaic writings; thirdly, his theory about 
Deuteronomy ; and fourthly, certain points about Genesis, 
Josue, and the Pentateuch as a whole. 


I. 


1. In the introduction to the volume on Genesis, Fr. de 
Hummelauer refers the reader, for ‘‘ whatever concerns the 
introduction to the whole Pentateuch” to Fr. Cornely’s 
Introductio Generalis (vol. ii., pars i.). It will be well, 
therefore, to place before the reader in a few words the 
theory held by Fr. Cornely as to the composition of the 
i -~ in the volume referred to, which was published 
in 1887. 

Moses, he maintains (p. 33), is the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. This does not, however, imply that he has not 
incorporated in his work previously existing documents. 
Neither does it require one to hold that everything which is 
now present in the Hebrew text was written by Moses. 
For not only are there abundant evidences in the text of 
copyists’ errors and the like, but also probably ‘obsolete 
words have been replaced by others better known, and 
glosses have been added for explanation or clearness sake.” 

2. In 1895, Fr. de Hummelauer published the volume on 
Genesis. In it he gives his reasons for rejecting the critical 
analysis of that book, explaining upon another theory the 
use of the different names for God, and discrediting the 
differences of style and cases of double narrative, which are 
in these days so generally said to be present in the book. 

According to Fr. de Hummelauer, three distinct strata of 
tradition are to be found in Genesis. The first, or Adamic 
stratum, roughly speaking, extends from the beginning to 
vi. 8., the story of ‘creation being the record of a vision 
accorded by God to Adam. Most of this stratum comes 
from Adam himself, and the same vividness of style per- 
vades it all. Next comes the Noetic stratum, which, again, 
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speaking roughly, includes the text down to xi. 26, and 
is written in a more verbose style, by Noe himself. And 
here it may be observed, that in rejecting the critical 
analysis of the Bible story of the Deluge, our author still 
has the support of the eminent Assyriologist, Professor 
Sayce, who, in a work published last year,* writes of the 
agreement between the Babylonian and Biblical accounts 
as follows: ‘‘ It is not with the so-called Elohistic, or the so- 
called Yahovistic account only, that the agreement exists, but 
with both together as they are found at present combined, or 
supposed to be combined, in the Hebrew text. The fact 
throws grave doubt on the reality of the critical analysis.” 

The third, or Abrahamic stratum, embraces most of the 
rest of Genesis. Of this part, the principal author is 
Abraham. But the events which occurred after his time 
were recorded by his descendants Isaac, Jacob, and his sons. 

These traditions may have been transmitted for many 
generations by word of mouth. Finally, they were taken 
in hand by a redactor, and set in order as they now exist. 
It is not to be supposed that the redactor made no changes 
or insertions. In fact, such passages as ii. 4, ‘‘ These are 
the generations of the heaven and the earth,” c. v., and the 
genealogies of the patriarchs would be due to him. 

3. A remarkable unity binds together the historical 
narrative of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The story 
runs continuously through the three books, in chrono- 
logical order, according to the stages of the passage through 
the desert. Moreover, ‘‘ most of the laws can be shown to 
have been promulgated contemporaneously with the events 
with which they are connected in the narrative ; and no law 
can be shown not to have originated at the time to which 
the obvious context of the narrative seems to assign it.” ¢ 

So far Fr. de Hummelauer has followed the beaten track. 
With the introduction to Numbers, published in 1899, he 
strikes out a line of hisown. Inthe Pentateuch, an account 
is given only of the first, second and fortieth years in the 
desert, so that many modern critics ridicule the notion of 


* The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 144. 
+ Fr. de Hummelauer, Numbers, p. 3. 
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the forty years wandering asa myth. Fr. de Hummelauer 
has,. if I may say so, discovered the missing years. In the 
second year, the Israelites arrived at Cades. Before that 
time, often had the people murmured and rebelled ; more 
than once, too, had Moses been down-cast and impatient. 
Never before had he been wanting in confidence in God. 
At Cades, the people cry out for water. With wavering 
faith does Moses strike the rock once and again before the 
water flows (Num. xx. II.) 

Fr. de Hummelauer explains that between the first and 
second striking of the rock, a period of thirty-seven years 
intervenes.* Originally, an account of Moses’ sin and the 
subsequent general apostasy of the people at Cades was 
contained at this point of the narrative. It was of con- 
siderable length and described the sad period when the 
Israelites were given over to idolatry, and the Levites alone 
faithful to Moses, now doing penance for his sin. Traces 
of such a narrative our author finds in Deut. xxxiii., 8 seq. ; 
Amos. v., 25 seq. ; and in certain facts interwoven with the 
genealogies of the first book of Chronicles. 

In later times, however, this history became a source of 
scandal, for the sacred books were read in the religious 
assemblies of the people. Perhaps at the time of the 
building of the temple it became customary to omit this 
narrative in the public reading. It would then have been 
left out in the temple copies of the text, and so in other 
copies as well. Perhaps, finally, the restorers of the text 
and Esdras may have worked with and adopted copies thus 
abbreviated. So, or in some such way, this long passage 
has disappeared from the Mosaic books. 

4. In the introduction to Deuteronomy, which was 
published in 1g01, Fr. de Hummelauer takes up a still 
more radical attitude. The book is not a homogeneous whole. 
Chapters xxxi. 14 — xxxiv. 12, are a continuation of the 
acts of Moses contained in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. 
The rest of the book is made up of five documents, three 
Mosaic, and two not. Of these, the most important, the 
original thora,+ embraces chapters v.-xi. and xxviii. The 


* Numbers, p. 171. 
+ Which eventually gave its name to the whole Pentateuch. 
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second (i. 6—iv. 40) is a historical and hortatory intro- 
duction to the ¢hora; whilst chapter xxix. 2—xxxi. 13, 
contain an abbreviated account of the restitution of the 
covenant in the land of Moab. These three documents are 
Mosaic. 

But there are two documents besides, one of which, the 
code of Deuteronomy xii.-xxvi., is from the pen of the 
prophet Samuel, and the other, xxvi. 16—xxvii. 26, from the 
hand of Josue. 

In 1 Sam. x. 25 occur the words: ‘‘Samuel told the 
people the law of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and 
laid it up before the Lord.” This ‘‘law of the kingdom” 
Fr. de Hummelauer identifies with the code of Deuter- 
onomy. In Josue xxiv. 26 we read: ‘‘ Josue wrote all 
these things in the volume of the law of the Lord.” The 
passage of Deuteronomy xxvi. 16—xxvii. 26, is said to 
contain the beginning of these words of Josue, which were 
written down in connection with the renewal of the covenant 
in the land of Sichem. 

5. Obviously, therefore, our Pentateuch did not emanate 
in its present form from the hands of Moses. As a matter 
of fact, he left behind him an account of primitive times 
and of the patriarchs, represented by our book of Genesis. 
He left also a history of his own doings (the Acts of 
Moses), now represented by the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy xxxi. 14—xxxiv. 12; which 
Fr. de Hummelauer calls the /zber b7-partitus, because it 
. centres around the two covenants, made at Mount Sinai 
‘ and in the land of Moab. Finally, he left behind the three 
Mosaic documents of Deuteronomy, the parznesis of the 
thora, the thora proper, and the history of the renewal of 
the covenant. But of all these Mosaic writings, probably 
it was only the hora which was committed by Moses to the 
charge of the priests (Deut. xxxi. 9). The others did not 
enjoy the advantages of that protection. 

A long career lay before these precious relics of the 
venerable Israelitish patriarch, before they were eventually 
formed into our present Pentateuch. Even the most sacred 
of them all, the ¢hora, had additions made to it both by 
Samuel and Josue, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
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kept near the ark, under the special care of the priests. Can 
we suppose that the other writings were more fortunate ? | 

Into the history of the Mosaic writings during the long 
period which intervened between the death of Moses and 
the time of Esdras, when, in all probability, the Pentateuch 
was canonized, we shall enter in the next section. Mean- 
while, we close the account of Fr. de Hummelauer’s views 
as to the composition of the Pentateuch with the following 
quotation from his Deuteronomy:* ‘‘ We have carried 
the history of the ¢hora down to the end of the times 
of the kings, in which wicked men tried to destroy the 
thora, and mutilated the /ber bi-partitus. Meanwhile, pious 
and religious men were endeavouring, with earnest zeal, to 
restore the sacred books. They collected fragments, and 
looked about for materials with which to fill up obvious 
gaps. Such a lacuna of large dimensions was there in the 
liber bt-partitus, in which the history of the restitution of 
the covenant was missing. Hence they introduced the 
three Mosaic documents, 7.e., two discourses of Moses and 
the Deuteronomic history of the restitution of the covenant 
(co-ordinate with the one mentioned above) into the Zzber 
bi-partitus, and thus, with the addition of the /hora and 
Genesis, formed the Pentateuch.” 

6. Fr. de Hummelauer is not willing to accept the term 
‘* Hexateuch”” as embracing the Pentateuch and Josue, 
though he does not object to looking upon Josue as a con- 
tinuation of the previous books. Hence, he is in accord 
with Steuernagel, who writes :+ ‘‘ Let us agree to call the 
book of Josue a continuation of the Pentateuch; more 
accurately it might be said that the sources of the book of 
Josue are a continuation of those of the Pentateuch. The 
book derived from these sources never formed one whole 
with the Peutateuch.” 

The sources from which the book of Josue is derived, 
Fr. de Hummelauer considers to have been the historical 
annals, which, even at that early date, were kept probably 
in more places than one in the Holy Land. He does not, 
however, think that the sources were transcribed verbotenus 


* P. 95. + Das Buch Josua, p. 131. 
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by the editor, but amplified so as the better to illustrate 
God’s providence.* For the end or object of Josue is not 
historical but religious, z.e., the edification of the reader. 
Judging from the indications afforded by the text, the 
book was compiled after the time of Josue, but before the 
reign of David. As we have it, however, it is not such as 
it was when it left the editor’s hands. Like the Mosaic 
writings, it had to pass through many vicissitudes before 
it reached its present state. Nocritical ability watched over 
the process of evolution, but God’s providence is the 
guarantee that it has descended to us the inspired work of 
the Holy Ghost. | 


Il. 


1. It is not easy, from a theological point of view, to see 
that it concerns the Catholic scholar to deny that the Mosaic 
writings may have had to pass through strange vicissitudes 
before reaching the state in which they now exist. For it 
isa matter of history that many of the early Fathers, misled 
no doubt by the narrative of the fourth book of Esdras, 
were of opinion that the sacred books had entirely perished 
during the exile, and were only restored by the miraculous 
intervention of Esdras. Moreover, it is admitted by the 
most prudent theologians that the providence of God, 
which watches over the sacred books, does not in all cases 
guarantee their preservation from destruction. In fact, that 
inspired writings actually have perished, is held by such 
men as St. John Chrysostom, St. Thomas of Aquin, and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. 

2. Still, for some centuries past, it has been the almost 
universal practice of theologians to hold that the Mosaic 
writings have been transmitted from the time of Moses to 
our own practically unchanged. Hence, it has come to be 
looked upon as more or less daring to question such a state 
of things. 

As instances of the prevailing tone of thought, we 
make quotations from two well-known authors, Pro- 


* Josue, p. 81 seq. 
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fessor Lamy and Father Cornely. Professor Lamy, in a 
work published in 1866, writes as follows of the period 
extending from Moses to the Babylonian captivity: ‘‘ I am 
convinced that the supposition that the sacred books were 
corrupted before the Babylonian captivity is merely a mad- 
man’s dream. Such an idea has never, if I mistake not, 
entered the mind of any scholar up to our own day.” 
Fr. Cornely, after showing that no substantial error has 
crept into the sacred books, since the fixing of the canon, 
goes on:t ‘‘ Much less did any substantial error creep in 
during the earlier period, when the sacred books were less 
often copied, errors of copyists—since they were employing 
their own language—more easily avoided, and if admitted, 
more quickly and surely corrected. Besides, the Pentateuch, 
copied out by the very hand of Moses, and preserved near 
the ark of the covenant, was at hand, as a fixed standard 
by which to correct copies.” 

3- Such has been the prevailing or traditional view as to 
the way in which the Mosaic writings were handed down to 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. The modern critical 
school, on the other hand, looks at the question from quite 
a different point of view. It traces back the origin of 
Jewish literature + to such collections of hymns, songs and 
martial odes as the book of the Wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 
14), and the book of the just (Josue x. 12), which originated 
probably before the time of David. The earliest sources of 
the Hexateuch they regard as being the prophetical histories 
J. and E.,§ which were combined with Deuteronomy, 
sometime after621 B.c. The Hexateuch, according to them, 
is the outcome of the fusion of these documents with the 
priestly narrative P., in the latter half of the fifth century 
B.C. Obviously, therefore, for this school, the question of 
the transmission of the text of the Hexateuch before the 
captivity is not one of great moment. 

4. Fr. de Hummelauer takes up an intermediate position. 
He is clear about the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 


* Introductio, Pars Prima, p. 83. 

t Introductio, vol. i., p. 246. 

t Cf. Literature of the Old Testament. Driver. Pp. 114, etc. 
§ Belonging to the eighth century B.C, 
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‘* The axiom of Jewish tradition is true,” he says.* ‘‘ Moses 
wrote his book”; and this statement he makes over and 
over again. But the axiom he takes to be true ina qualified 
sense. It does not mean that the Pentateuch, as we now 
have it, came from the hands of Moses. ‘‘ God’s pro- 
vidence,”’ writes our author (Deut., p. 157), ‘‘began with the 
inspiration of Moses, Samuel, and others ; it was continued 
in the ministry of many a prophet through many a century ; 
for its own ends, it made use both of the licence of the age 
of the judges, of the rage of wicked kings, and of the studies 
of the Jews who dwelt in Babylon, for we ought not to 
overlook that illustrious instrument of Divine providence, 
the school of Babylon, and the noblest ornament of that 
school, the scribe most skilled in the law of God—Esdras.” 

5. To appreciate, therefore, in what sense Moses is said 
to be the author of the Pentateuch, one must trace the 
history of the Mosaic writings from the time of Moses to 
that of Esdras, bearing in mind the writings which Moses 
left behind. There was the original of Genesis, the /zber 
bi-partitus or acts of Moses, consisting of the first edition, 
if I may so term it, of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy (xxx. 14—xxxiv. 12); there were the 
paroenetic preamble to the ¢hora (Deut. i. 6—iv. 40), and 
the history of the restitution of the covenant (Deut. xxix. 
2—xxxi. 13); finally, there was what our author considers 
to be the nucleus of Deuteronomy, the original ¢hora (Deut. 
v.—xi. and xxviii.), which was delivered by Moses to the 
priests and laid by them near the ark. 

6. The most revered of all these writings, the s¢hora, 
was not looked upon as too sacred to have additions 
made to it. Josue inserted a long passage in it. 
(Deut. xxvi. 16—xxvii. 26), in connection with the renewal 
of the covenant in the land of Sichem; and the prophet 
Samuel further augmented it with a whole code of laws 
(Deut. xii.—xxvi.) in later times. 

Nor was the very text of the ¢hora exempt from 
change. ‘‘ What may have been the fate,” writes Fr. de 
Hummelauer,t ‘‘of the autograph of the ¢hora which 


* Deuteronomy, p. 159. + Deuteronomy, p. 118. 
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Moses had deposited by the ark, during that great disaster 
in which the ark was captured by the Philistines, we do not 
know. Perhaps it may have fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines and been afterwards lost or restored. Perhaps 
when the ark was taken into the camp of the Hebrews it 
was left behind with the tabernacle, wandered about with 
it, was neglected, disfigured, lost. It may be that Samuel, 
before inserting his own addition in the ¢hora, wisely con- 
ceived the idea of writing out a new copy, which, with the 
addition he was making, might take the place of the auto- 
graph of Moses ; he may at that time also have altered its 
Mosaic style—then not improbably grown archaic and 
somewhat obscure—to his own, so as to make the style of 
the original document and the additional matter alike.” * 

7. Such being the case as regards the ¢hora, we shall not 
be surprised to learn that the rest of the Mosaic legislation 
was treated with considerable freedom. In fact, Fr. de 
Hummelauer lays great stress on the principle that the 
Mosaic was a fiving and nota dead daw. ‘‘ Remember,” 
he says,t ‘‘ what we have again and again called attention 
to, and do not hesitate to call attention to once more, the 
Mosaic legislation was not a dead law, but a living one, 
entrusted to a succession of prophets, which was, morally 
speaking, continuous, whose primary office was not to fore- 
tell the future, but to preserve, explain, and take care of the 
law, and to prepare for the new covenant to be given by 
Christ.” And again:{ ‘‘ Zhe Mcsaic laws were not 
absolutely immutable. ‘They admitted of additions, since 
Josue and Samuel enlarged the most sacred of them—the 
thora—with additions of their own. They admitted of 
alterations. It is true, the five precepts of the ¢hora neither 
changed nor could change ; neither, as we shall show later, 
were the laws of the first book of the covenant(Ex.xx.—xxiii., 
xxxiv.) changed ; the documents of the two covenants, I 
say, viz., the Sinaitic and the Moabitic, were not changed. 
But many of the other laws were changed by Samuel in his 
code.” 


* The latter part of the quotation is very freely translated, but it is hard 
to render the original clearly and literally. 


+ Deuteronomy, p. 137. + Loc. cit., p. 79. 
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Let me illustrate the kind of additions and changes which 
Fr. de Hummelauer conceives to have been introduced into 
the Mosaic legislation. A prophet added, as supplement to 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 15-47, the passage xxviii. 48-68, em- 
phasising the curses pronounced upon unfaithful Israelites 
in the earlier part of the chapter. Again, the Sinaitic 
legislation is formally closed by the formula, ‘‘ these are the 
judgments, and precepts, and laws,” etc., at the end of 
chapter xxvi. In chapter xxvii., however, there are further 
laws on the subject of vows and tithes, with a similar sub- 
scription, v. 34. Is not this chapter a later addition? Then 
both Deuteronomy xiv. 3-21, and Leviticus xi. treat of clean 
and unclean animals. But the laws of Leviticus are more 
extended, and the additions seem to have been made ata 
later date. Finally, in Ex. xxv. I—xxx. 10, are contained 
God’s directions concerning the sanctuary, its furniture, 
worship, and the ordination of priests. Then follow four 
sections—xxx. 11-16 (provision for the expenses of the 
sanctuary); Xxx. 17-21 (the manufacture of the brazen 
laver); Xxx. 22-23 and xxx. 34-38 (how the oil of unction 
and the incense are to be made)—which seem to have 
originated in an age long after Moses, when the Israelites 
were now long established in the Holy Land, and the 
sanctuary in a fixed site. Taken in conjunction with the 
insertion of a whole code of laws in Deuteronomy (xii.-xxvi.), 
these instances will suffice to show the extent to which Fr. 
de Hummelauer believes the legislation of Moses to have 
been modified in later times. 

8. The narrative portions of the Mosaic writings seem to 
have been in an equally fluid state. That seems to be clear 
from what our author says of the excision from the ber bi- 
partitus of such passages as that containing an account of 
the sins of the pre-Mosaic priests,* of the apostacy at Cades 
and the history of thirty-seven years of the sojourn in the 
desert. Further, Fr. de Hummelauer says that the words 
of Deut. xxix. 29, are a proof that, at the time they were 
written, the Mosaic writings had got into a state of utter 
confusion. For they are ‘‘the sigh of the restorer of the 


* Exodus and Leviticus, p. 3. 
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text, despairing, as it were, of bringing his work of restora- 
tion to a happy conclusion.” * 

Furthermore, the text itself seems to have been changed, 
and that not in mere details alone.t During the lawless 
age of the Judges, a form of text may have been evolved, in 
substance indeed like the original, but quite different in 
style. Later, in the days of the kings, copies of various 
kinds, some of form J, others of form E, may have come 
into circulation. The sacred writings may have experienced 
alternately periods of ruin and disaster under bad kings, 
and of resurrection, combination and restoration in time of 
comparative peace. To such an extent may the process of 
textual degeneration have proceeded, that finally the sur- 

| : viving copies may have been augmented by moral reflec- 
| tions and descriptions of things, so as to have become mere 
| paraphrases or targums of the original.{ In all this, how- 
ever, inspiration was granted to Moses and those who 
wrote under his direction; to Josue and Samuel in what 
they added to the ¢hora; to the prophets and the restorers 
of the text, ‘‘ quanta tibi adscribenda videbitur” (Deut. 
p- 157). Certainly,” says Fr. de Hummelauer, we 
| must concede as much inspiration as is required that the 
Pentateuch may truly be called and be the word of God.” 

g. Critics admit a nucleus of Mosaic work in the 
Pentateuch. Moses they regard as the founder of Jewish 
law, and as having provided his people with some system 
of ceremonial observance. ‘‘ It is reasonable to suppose,” 
writes Dr. Driver,§ ‘‘that the teaching of Moses on these 
subjects is preserved, in its least modified form, in the 
decalogue and the book of the covenant (Ex. xx., xxiii.).” 

_ But the work of Moses is not necessarily confined to these 
points. The Pentateuch isthe growth and development of 
this Mosaic nucleus. 

Fr. de Hummelauer’s conclusions are not so radical. 
But he has, to some extent, bridged over the chasm 
separating the critic from the traditionalist. He holds that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; but, in the sense that it is 


* Deuteronomy, p. 13. + Deuteronomy, p. 153. 
~ Cf. the differences between the Ixx. and vulgate. 
§ Literature of the Old Testament, p. 145. 
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edited from a number of Mosaic documents, which have 
experienced a chequered career in descending through the 
centuries. When they reached the editor’s hands they had 
been altered, mutilated, added to; having, no doubt, under 
God’s providence, developed into what they now are, about 
the time of Esdras, but with perhaps hardly a word left of 
what Moses had originally written. 


III. 


1. ‘* The question of the code (xii.-xxvi.) is the hinge on 
which the whole discussion concerning Deuteronomy 
turns,” says Fr. de Hummelauer.* And it certainly does 
lie at the root of the learned author’s theory as to the com- 
position of that book. It must therefore be dealt with at 
once. 

‘* We have brought forward,” writes Fr. de Hummelauer 
(p. 43), ‘‘ what modern critics think concerning the core of 
Deuteronomy ; we shall now explain what our own opinion 
is. The question concerns the second oration alone, which 
in the inscription (iv. 44) is called the ¢hora and in the sub- 
cription (xxix. 1) the ‘ words of the covenant,’ and by these 
very names is recognised as being something of the utmost 
importance. From this second oration we may first of all 
exclude chapters xii.-xxvii., as they cannot by any possi- 
bility be called original.t There remain: (1) the pre- 
amble c. v.; (2) the pentalogue of Moses vi. 1—vii. 11; (3) 
the paroenesis of the pentalogue vii. 12—xi. 32 ; and (4) the 
blessings and curses, c. xxviii. It is obvious that the pre- 
amble and paroenesis are of lesser importance ; whilst of 
supreme moment are the pentalogue and curses, since 
they are the actual ‘words of the covenant’ (xxix. 1), and 
explain the conditions of the covenant to be kept by the 
people and by Jehovah. . . Hence we rightly regard 
the pentalogue and curses as being the foundation or core 
of Deuteronomy.” 


* Deuteronomy, p. 36. 
+ It will be remembered that Fr. de Hummelauer looks upon them as 
additions by Josue and Samuel. 
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| As the pentalogue is such an important document, we 
give here its five precepts, so that the reader may more 
easily follow the argument. 

(1) The precept of loving God, or monolatry (vi. 4-13). 

(2) Prohibition of idolatry (vi. 14 seq.). 

(3) Prohibition of tempting God (vi. 16). 

(4) General inculcation of all the commandments (vi. 
17-25). 

(5) Commandment to extirpate all the races of Chanaan 
(vii. I-10). 

2. Fr. de Hummelauer may perhaps convey a wrong 
impression when he says (p. 36) that ‘‘ modern authors 
believe the code (cc. xii.-xxvi.) to be that part of the book 
| which is not adventitious but specially necessary to it.” 
} For it is not modern scholars alone, but practically all 
scholars, ancient and modern, who have regarded Deuter- 
onomy as centering around the legislation of cc. xii.-xxvi. 
By the name Deuteronomy,* which they gave this book, the 
Hellenic Jews seem to have had their attention chiefly 
directed to the laws of the code ; and ancient ecclesiastical 
writers understood this to be the idea of their predecessors, 
and seem to have given their assent to it. Thus Ps. 
Athanasius explains the name as having been given:t 
‘‘ Because, after Moses had received the law written on 
tablets, he promulgated to the Israelites, by Divine pre- 
cepts, the discourses of this book, as it were a second law 
(Sevrepov vouov).” And Theodoret writes (Quoest. in 
Deut. 1): ‘‘ Deuteronomy contains, as it were, a brief repeti- 
tion of those things which are related in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers, to have been done or commanded.” 

The idea, therefore, that Deuteronomy centres around the 
code is no modern discovery, but the common conclusion 
! of scholars, ancient and modern. 
| 3- In Deuteronomy x. 13, we read the words, ‘‘ keep the 
| commandments of the Lord and His ceremonies.” And 
| again in Deuteronomy xi. 1: ‘‘ Observe His precepts and 
| ceremonies, His judgments and commandments.” Similar 


Aevreptv Notwithstanding our author, this word seems to mean 
second law—repetition of the law. 
t+ Synopsis S.S. 9. 
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words occur frequently in the early chapters. Now, if Fr. 
de Hummelauer’s theory be correct, these words refer to 
the precepts of the pentalogue. Read the five precepts 
given above, and say whether that is credible. Are they 
adapted to such a purpose? Do they not evidently refer 
to a regular code of laws? 

Certainly elsewhere in the Pentateuch they do. Thus, 
in Leviticus xxvi. 45, at the end of the Sinaitic legislation, 
we have: ‘‘ These are the judgments and precepts and laws, 
which the Lord gave between Him and the children of 
Israel in Mount Sinai, by the hands of Moses.” And soat 
the end of the legislation in Numbers: ‘‘ These are the 
commandments and judgments which the Lord com- 
manded,” etc. (xxxvi. 13). By analogy, therefore, as well 
as by the natural meaning of the words, Deut. x. 13, etc., 
refer, not to the pentalogue, but to the code of Deuteronomy 
(xii. 26). 

Indeed, when one examines the precepts of the pentalogue 
more carefully, one is at a loss why vi. 1—vii. 11 should be 
singled out for such special veneration. The fourth pre- 
cept is the general circulation of all the commandments 
(vi. 17-25). But, in iv. 2, the same duty is inculcated, and 
the whole of chapter five is one continuous exhortation to 
keep God’s commandments. In the fourth chapter, too, the 
sinfulness of idolatry is set down and sternly denounced. 
Then again, though the love of God (first precept) will be 
admitted by all to be an eternal law, it is hard to see how the 
precept to exterminate the Chanaanites can be placed on a 
level with it. 

And though the pre-eminence of the precept to love God 
is indeniable, it does not really seem to be one of the com- 
mandments and judgments referred to so often in the early 
part of Deuteronomy. For we have (ii. 1) the words, 
‘‘therefore love the Lord thy God, and observe His pre- 
cepts and ceremonies, His judgments and commandments 
at all times” (cf. 10, 12, 13). Here the precept of loving 
God is clearly distinguished from the observance of His 
commandments, etc. The explanation seems to be that the 
observance of God’s precepts is based upon the love of 
Him. ‘If you love Me, keep My commandments.” 
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Here we may allude to the passage from St. Matthew 
(xxii. 35, etc.), introduced by Fr. de Hummelauer, in which 
our Saviour refers to the love of God as the first and greatest 
commandment of the law. The ¢hora or law in our Lord’s 
time was the whole Pentateuch; and when the doctor 
asked what was the first commandment, he cannot have 
merely wanted to know what was numerically the first 
precept of the pentalogue. That was obvious. Neither 
can our Saviour in His reply be using the word ‘first ” in 
that sense ; because he adds, the second is like to this, thou 
shalt love they neighbour as thyself, which is not a precept 
of the pentalogue at all. Our Saviour merely announced 
that the love of God is the greatest commandment of the 
Pentateuch, as it is of the new law, though it is not one of 
the ten commandments. 

4. As showing that the code of Deuteronomy (xii. 26) 
cannot be the core or kernel of that book, because written 
long after Moses, Fr. de Hummelauer lays stress upon the 
words of the first book of Samuel (x. 25): ‘‘and Samuel 
told the people the law of the kingdom, and wrote it in a 
book, and laid it up before the Lord.” He reminds us that 
the Massoretic text inserts the article before the word for 
book, and so reads ‘‘ the book,” car’ @.e., the ¢hora, 
and that alone (p. 6), so that the passage would mean that 
Samuel wrote down ‘‘ the law of the kingdom,” inserted it 
in the ¢hora, and laid it up before the Lord. This was the 
code of Deuteronomy, and was therefore a latter addition to 
the Mosaic writings. 

But the very name of the law referred to in the book of 
Samuel (x. 25), ‘‘the law of the kingdom,” and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is said to have been added to the 
thora, forbid us to identify it with the Deuteronomic code 
(xii.-xxvi.). Samuel apparently published the law to the 
people at the time of Saul’s accession to the throne ; and 
in his own name, for he makes no secret of the fact that he 
adds it to the ¢hora of Moses. From its name it would 
appear to have had special reference to the kingdom, either 
as laying down regulations for the new kingly power, or 
else as adapting old laws to the new circumstances. But 
the code of Deuteronomy does not satisfy these conditions. 
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It is written in the person of Moses, and the laws do not 
seem to have any reference to the needs of a kingdom. 
One passage, indeed, does refer to the introduction of 
royalty (xvii. 14-20); and if any of the laws of Deuter- 
onomy represents ‘‘ the law of the kingdom ” added to the 
thora by Samuel, it would seem, as Kleinert thinks, to be 
this passage.* 

5- Wecan see no sufficient reason, therefore, for sub- 
stituting the ¢hora for the code of laws (xii.-xxvi.) as the 
nucleus of Deuteronomy. But, though Fr. de Humme- 
lauer’s arguments have not convinced us of the pre-eminent 
claims of the pentalogue, his demonstration of the fact that 
the Deuteronomic legislation, as it now stands, is post- 
Mosaic, seems to be unanswerable. t 

The laws of Deuteronomy (Chap. xii.) relating to the unity 
of sanctuary can hardly have been formulated by Moses. 
Modern critics will, of course, attribute them to the seventh 
century. But even the student who follows Fr. de Hum- 
melauer, remembering the state of affairs depicted in the 
Pentateuch as existing when Moses delivered his last 
discourses in the land of Moab, will find it difficult to 
believe that in those days everyone did ‘‘ that which seemeth 
good to himself” (Deut. xii. 8). Such lawlessness no doubt 
existed in the age of the judges, and at intervals during 
the period of the kings ; but not when the days of Moses 
were now drawing to a close. 

Take, again, the tithes, which in Numbers xviii. are 
assigned to the Levites. In Deuteronomy xii. 11-17; xiv. 
23-26 they are conceded to the whole people. Now these 
tithes, less one-tenth to be handed over to the priests, were 
granted by Moses to the Levites for their support. Is it 
likely that this wise law of Numbers should have been 
repealed by Moses just before his death, and no other pro- 
vision made for the Levites instead ; but that they would 
have been left to tramp about the land in a state of utter 
destitution ? 

We shall confine ourselves to two other instances. In 
Numbers xxxv. 9 seq., a law of Jehovah is published estab- 


* Das Deuteronomium, p. 39, 133 Seq. 
t ** The whole character of the code is post-Mosaic " (Deut., p. 30). 
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lishing six cities of refuge for the time when the Israelites 
should have settled in Palestine. Now, it would be quite 
reasonable to imagine that, in lapse of time, six cities were 
found insufficient, and so three others were added; but 
that, a few days after the publication of the law recorded in 
Numbers, Moses should have issued another (Deut. xix. 
9), naming three additional cities, and giving an explanation, 
substantially identical with that in Numbers xxxv., of how 
to distinguish between culpable and innocent manslaughter, 
does not seem credible. 

Nor does the inclusion of Mamzer, that is, the Philistines, 
among the races to be accursed, who were ‘‘not to enter 
into the Church of the Lord until the tenth generation” 
(z.e., for ever) (Deut. xxiii. 2), point to the time of Moses. 
In his day there was no quarrel between the Israelites and 
the Philistines. But later on, in the days of the judges 
and of the kings, the Philistines were a curse to Israel. 

These are a few out of a number of instances, extending 
over the whole of the code of Deuteronomy, which point to 
the fact that it is not, as it stands, the work of the Mosaic age. 

6. Fr. de Hammelauer feels no theological difficulty in 
affirming that the fact of certain legislation being formu- 
lated in the person of Moses, or issued in connection with 
the name of Moses, is no sufficient reason for deciding 
that it is the work of Moses. To David many of the 
Fathers, including St. Augustine, attributed the whole 
psalter, so important did the work of the royal harpist 
appear in the creation of the temple psalmody. But no 
one questioned his orthodoxy, though many of the psalms 
are in the titles attributed to other writers. So, too, 
Proverbs, Wisdom, and Ecclesiastes are written in the 
person of Solomon. Not that they are supposed to have — 
been written by that monarch, but it was the usual practice 
of the Hebrews, as they attributed the Psalms to David, so 
to write the Wisdom literature in the person of Solomon. 
Apparently, also, there was a tendency to codify law under 
the name of Moses, the founder of Jewish law. 

Thus, Fr. de Hummelauer finds no difficulty in attribu- 
ting to Samuel the code* of Deuteronomy, though written 


* Deuteronomy, p. 23. 
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as if by Moses beyond the Jordan. Further, he declares 
that it does not follow that Moses is the author of a passage 
because it is preceded by the words: ‘* The Lord spoke to 
Moses, saying.” For, putting aside the question whether 
such headings are any more than the titles of the Psalms 
inspired, they may be employed, not in a historical and 
critical, but in a derived or legal sense.* In a similar way, 
too, Fr. de Hummelauer would interpret such words as 
those of 2 Cor. iii. 15: ‘‘ But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is on their hearts.”+ 

To sum up, our author does not seem to have shown 
that the “hora, and not the code, is the kernel of Deuter- 
onomy, but seemingly to have proved that the code of 
Deuteronomy is later than Moses; and that statements 
occurring, whether in the Pentateuch or out of it, and 
seeming to attribute certain passages to Moses, do not 
settle the question of the authorship of such passages. 


IV. 


1. Scholars of every school agree in looking upon 
Genesis as a kind of introduction to the Pentateuch, com- 
prising, as Dr. Driver says, the introductory history, and 
having for its aim ‘‘to define the place occupied by Israel 
among other nations, and to show how it gradually emerges 
into separate and distinct existence.”{ Neither is there any 
real difference of opinion as to the scheme or framework 
in which Genesis is cast, ‘‘ marked,” says Dr. Driver,§ ‘‘ by 
the recurring formula, ‘‘ these are the generations (lit.: be- 
gettings) of,” ete. Nor do modern writers differ from our 
author as to the unity of plan in Genesis, or the use by the 
compiler ‘‘ of pre-existing materials in the composition of 
his work ” (Driver, 1. c., p. 6). 

When, however, Fr. de Hummelauer comes to discuss 
the sources of Genesis, we cannot pretend to attach much 
weight to his arguments. With the knowledge we have in 


* Deuteronomy, p. 148. + Deuteronomy, p. 36 (cf. Acts xv. 21). 
t Literature of the Old Testament, p. 4. 
§ Loc. cit., p. 5 (cf. Hummelauer, Genesis, p. 40). 
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these days of the great antiquity of the civilisation of such 
countries as Babylonia and Egypt, it seems clear that the date 
of primitive man must be placed very much further back 
than we have been accustomed to place it. It will not do, 
therefore, to discuss the sources of Genesis as if man 
appeared upon the earth about 4000 years B.c. There isa 
want of reality in the endeavour to maintain that we can 
even detect in the early chapters of that book the very 
style of our first parents, differing very little, if at all, from 
the style of those chapters attributed to Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and his sons. Nor does it seem wise, in a work of 
the importance of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, not to 
attach more importance to the practically unanimous 
verdict of scholars, that the strata existing in Genesis and 
in the later books of the Pentateuch are the same. The 
fact that a theory has been set up for Genesis, independent 
of, and, in fact, inconsistent with that judgment, must 
deprive the volume dealing with that book of most of its 
critical value. 

Contrasting the introduction to Genesis with that to 
Deuteronomy, one could not help being impressed with 
the idea—perhaps erroneously—that if Fr. de Hummelauer 
had written the introduction to Genesis later, it would not 
have been quite the same. It might have dealt more with 
the vicissitudes of the text, it might even have conceded 
that Assyrian and Babylonian influences—due allowance, 
of course, being made for the watchfulness of divine 
providence — were to be traced in the early chapters of 
Genesis. 

2. A serious difficulty presents itself to the mind as one 
studies Fr. de Hummelauer’sviews upon the /:ber bi-partitus, 
that is to say, the work comprising Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and the last chapters of Deuteronomy, which is, 
as is indeed the whole Pentateuch, Moses’ work. 

‘*That book,” he says,* ‘‘ with the exception of certain 
portions which are shown to have afterwards grown on to 
it, is Mosaic; first in matter, which treats entirely of the 
acts of Moses; then in origin, since all parts of it were 
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written in the life-time of Moses, either by Moses himself, 
or under his orders and with his approbation. The axiom 
of Jewish tradition is true: ‘ Moses wrote his book’; but 
in the sense in which it was formulated by the Jews, who 
did not deliver a critical judgment about the book, but 
professed what had come down to them from their fathers ; 
truer than other axioms of the same tradition, that Samuel 
wrote his book, and that the men of the great synagogue 
wrote Ezechiel and the twelve prophets.” 

The difficulty to which we have alluded arises from con- 
sidering the learned author’s view as to the Mosaic author- 
ship in connection with his view as to the transmission of 
the Mosaic writings. A very considerable proportion, 
including the history of thirty-seven years’ sojourn in the 
desert, has been lost. The Code (xii.-xxvi.*), together with a 
long passage by Josue, have been introduced into the ¢hora 
since the death of Moses. The prophets have altered and 
added laws according to the needs of their times. The 
text has been changed, mutilated, restored, so that the text 
we now have may be no more than a targum of the original 
text, with moral reflections, descriptions, and conversations 
added; and, in fact, ‘‘a certain colour infused into the 
narrative.”+ In the face of all this, the difficulty we experi- 
ence is as to what proof Fr. de Hummelauer gives of the 
Mosaic authorship from this new point of view. In the 
introduction to Genesis, he refers the reader for questions 
relating to the Pentateuch, as a whole, to Fr. Cornely’s 
General Introduction: and there, indeed, we find a formal 
proof of the Mosaic authorship. But, by his concessions, 
Fr. de Hummelauer has upset this proof. His position is, 
in fact, nearer to the new than to the old school; and it is 
not a long step from where he now stands to the ground 
occupied by reverent modern scholarship. For moderate 
critics hold that Moses was ‘‘the ultimate founder of both 
the national and religious life of Israel.” That with him 
the institution of the priesthood had its origin, and that 
‘*the principles by which the priesthood was to be guided, 
were laid down, it may be supposed, by Moses.” That 


* Deuteronomy. t Josue, p. 82. 
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there are to be found parts of the Mosaic legislation actually 
in the Pentateuch (cf. Ex. xx—xxiii.), even though most of the 
legislation, as we now have it, is the growth of later days, 
in the manner suggested by Father Hummelauer. 

But have Fr. de Hummelauer’s conclusions as to the 
Mosaic writings really overturned Fr. Cornely’s proof of 
the Mosaic authorship? Let us see. That proof is con- 
tained in the General Introduction, vol. ii., Part I., pp. 33- 
97, and is summarized under five heads :— 


(1.) From the testimonies of Christ and His apostles. 
(2.) From Jewish tradition. 

(3-) From the evidence of the Pentateuch about itself. 
(4.) From the testimony of other Old Testament books. 
(5.) From the character and nature of the Pentateuch. 


It would seem that though, from Fr. Cornely’s point of 
view, these arguments have a certain force, they are com- 
pletely undermined when viewed from Fr. de Hummelauer’s 
standpoint. 

(1.) The testimonies of the apostles cannot be used asa 
proof. For expressions which seem to attribute the Penta- 
teuch or parts of it to Moses are to be taken, ‘‘ not in the 
critical, but in the legal or popular sense.” In other words, 
they cannot be used as proofs of Mosaic authorship. Fr. 
de Hummelauer does not refer expressly to our Lord’s 
words, but will not the same principle apply? Why may 
not our Saviour, as well as others, use words ‘in a legal 
and popular sense ”’? 

(2.) In the argument from Jewish tradition, the strong 
words of Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8), of Philo and the early 
Jews, are introduced as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, in the sense that the narrative and legislation, 
as we now have them, are Mosaic. This tradition, Fr. 
Cornely tells us, ‘fought to engender entire confidence 
(fidem)” (p. 38). But if Fr. de Hummelauer’s views are 
true, the Jewish tradition is mistaken. 

(3.) The evidence examined under this head is made up 
of passages in which Moses claims the authorship of the 
whole or part of the Pentateuch. Waiving the question 
whether in Deut. xxxi. g Moses does not refer to the ¢hora 
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alone, as Fr. de Hummelauer thinks, and not to the whole 
Pentateuch as Fr. Cornely maintains, does not the argu- 
ment lose all its force from Fr. de Hummelauer’s point of 
view? Who is to say when the words are used in a 
‘*critical” and when in a ‘‘ legal ” sense ? 

(4.) The same remark applies to passages in the pro- 
phetical and historical books attributing the Pentateuch to 
Moses. Besides, this argument is deprived of most of its 
weight from the fact that Fr. de Hummelauer holds that 
the Pentateuch did not come into existence till about the 
time of the Captivity. 

(5.) Finally, there is the argument from the nature and 
character of the Pentateuch. But here, too, the force of 
the proof is gone. If Fr. Cornely contends that the 
language of the Pentateuch is older than that of the other 
books of the Old Testament, Fr. de Hummelauer replies 
that the language is not that of Moses, but of some later 
editor, who has perhaps so altered it that it is a mere 
targum of the original. Neither is it of any use to argue 
that the author of the Pentateuch never lived in Palestine. 
So one would have said of the writer of the code of 
Deuteronomy ; but Fr. de Hummelauer says that the 
author was the prophet Samuel. Finally, Fr. Cornely 
may say that the author was evidently acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs and lived in the desert. But the reply is 
obvious. There is no doubt that the Pentateuch is written 
in the person of Moses. The question is, was Moses 
‘* critically and historically,” or only ‘‘ legally and popu- 
larly” the author. Weare told that large portions of the 
work are not ‘‘ critically and historically” his; and, as the 
argument does not hold for them, why should it hold for 
the rest? Especially as the Egyptian touches may have 
been added later, when—in the times of the kings—there 
was a great deal of intercourse between Palestine and 
Egypt. For we know from Fr. de Hummelauer that the 
text may have been enlarged by ‘‘ descriptions ”; and again 
the same author writes in the introduction to Josue* that, 
dealing with his sources, the author ‘‘ may have amplified 
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certain things, so as the better to illustrate Josue’s virtues 
and Jehovah’s Providence.” And again: ‘‘ There is no 
objection to granting, indeed it is practically certain that 
we must grant, that the author fas lent a certain colour to 
the narrative by amplifying, e.g., the conversation between 
Rahab and the spies, between the Gabaonites and Josue and 
the chiefs,” etc. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, that one result of the 
concessions made by Fr. de Hummelauer in favour of 
modern views is the undermining of the old arguments— 
and, indeed, the arguments adduced in the Introduction to 
the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae—in proof of the Mosaic 
authorship. It will therefore be interesting to see the line 
of argument our author will adopt to re-establish the truth 
of that authorship from his point of view. 

3. It must not, however, be supposed that we do not 
recognise the value of the great work which Fr. de Hum- 
melauer has accomplished in his five volumes on _ the 
Hexateuch. One has only to compare the volume on 
Deuteronomy with the General Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch to see how far he has travelled in the light of modern 
scientific research, and to realise the enlightened spirit in 
which he has pointed out the road along which Catholic 
scholars may travel in their Biblical studies without placing 
themselves completely out of touch with the higher criti- 
cism. He has rejected the idea that the text of Moses 
descended almost intact to the days of Esdras, and lifting 
the veil, has shown us the Mosaic writings in the age 
before, in the midst of turmoil, persecution, and change. 
Out of the strife, under God’s providence, emerges the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. In the dim and distant 
past, at the source, stands the venerable figure of Moses, 
acknowledged by all to be the fountain-head. The question 
is, how much of what we now have has descended from 
the original souree—how much has joined the stream along 
its course. It is a matter of degree. But it is doubtful 
whether Fr. de Hummelauer can avail himself as much as 
he does of modern conclusions, and at the same time hold 
to the Mosaic authorship in the “critical and historical ” 
sense he does. 
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4. A word will suffice regarding Josue. It hardly seems 
worth disputing whether Josue is an integral part of the 
Hexateuch, or a kind of supplement to the Pentateuch. 
Naturally, modern scholars, recognising in Josue the same 
sources as in the Pentateuch, viz., J, E, D and P, look 
upon Josue as having been originally united to the Penta- 
teuch and subsequently separated from it. Fr. de Hum- 
melauer, since he does not admit the presence of these 
documents in either book, looks upon Josue as distinct 
from the earlier books, though no doubt a continuation of 
the narrative contained in them. 

We may, perhaps, sum up in one word the impression 
which a careful study of the five volumes of Fr. de Hum- 
melauer’s commentary, and a comparison of the conclusions 
they contain with the conclusions of the General Introduc- 
tion on the Pentateuch, have produced on our mind. They 
seem to be ¢ransitional. 

The idea which held'the field for so many centuries, that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, is held each year by fewer 
scholars. It is, however, a logical position, supported by 
fixed and definite arguments. And as long as one holds 
to these arguments, one’s position is unassailable, even 
though one may be conscious to himself that these argu- 
ments are losing their hold on men’s minds. 

When, however, a .scholar takes up an intermediate 
position between the old ideas and the new, there isa danger 
of his combining the disadvantages of both. The old 
arguments lose their force : he does not gain the advantages 
of the new. 

It may be questioned whether Fr. de Hummelauer’s 
attitude with regard to the Mosaic books is a stable one. 
It would seem as if he would have either to recede or to 
advance. If he wants to save what he has left of the 
Mosaic authorship, he must give up some of what he has 
conceded. If he gives up the Mosaic authorship, except in 
the sense of reverent critics, then his views may be easily 
modified so as to be in harmony with the moderate and 
critical scholarship of the day. 


J. A. How .ett. 
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Art. VII.—THE Z7AOIST RELIGION. 


T is a significant fact that, whilst comparatively so little 
has yet been done in the fields of Chinese etymology 
and history, where an ample supply of exact knowledge is 
at hand, almost every foreigner who has either seriously 
studied or superficially toyed with Chinese philosophical 
literature, where everything is so vague, considers himself 
at liberty to expatiate upon Zaoism, although Confucius 
himself frankly declared it to be rather beyond his compre- 
hension, even when explained by the Zaoist prophet him- 
self. Personally I have, for better or for worse, succeeded 
in surviving the nineteenth century without falling a victim 
to the fashionable cacoéthes ; and if, after thirty-five years 
of dalliance with Chinese books, I at last yield to the 
tempter, I may at least be permitted to plead in palliation 
that I only commit in my approaching dotage that rash act 
which others have perpetrated in the heyday of their youth 
and fame. 

As the sole authorities upon Zaoism, and upon Lao-tsz,* 
its prophet, are in the most absolute sense the Chinese 
themselves, it is plain that I am not committing an in- 
discretion when in the first instance I totally ignore all that 
foreigners have written upon the subject, and proceed to 
state what I conceive the original evidence to be. So far 
as I can see, all non-Chinese critics, in their eagerness for 
polemical fray, have forgotten this all-important preliminary 
point: that is, they have omitted to first tell the general 
reader what the native story is; and they have all inconti- 


. *™ Pronounced “Zoud Sir!” and not “ Lay-oat¢s,” as my first MS. reader 
speaks it. 
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nently gone on to say what they themselves think the 
native story ought to be. I simply state the facts, so far as 
I can extract sense out of words, as they appear to my 
understanding ; and where I cannot make sense, I am 
content to say—with Confucius—‘‘these dragon flights 
are too high for me.” I am not going to charge my story 
with the dead-weight of references to books, and with 
uncouth Chinese names; but anyone who requires chapter 
and book from me on any specific point shall have it. So 
now I proceed. 

Like most early nations, the primitive Chinese had 
religious or superstitious notions connected with the sun, 
‘the moon, the stars; with the forces of nature, such as 
wind, storm, organic life, death; and soon. These senti- 
ments gradually took concrete form in the shape of worship 
and sacrifice, and in China have continued to do so con- 
currently with competing doctrines up to our own day. 
There that particular form of ‘‘ religion” may be left: we 
need say no more about it, for every man can understand 
it, even if he deride it. But, as civilisation advanced, and 
more particularly after the substitution, by a new dynasty in 
the twelfth century before Christ, of the feudal system of 
states under the king for the more ancient patriarchal 
system of direct submission under the emperor, together 
with sundry other social reforms, there grew up political 
rivalries between the rival princely courts. The period 
B.C. 480 to 230 is usually known to Chinese historians as 
the ‘‘ Fighting State Period,” z.e., it was the restless but 
active time during which the contending feudal states were 
gradually throwing off the control of the central kings, and 
were aiming at independent and even dictatorial powers for 
themselves: it was during this period of mental tension 
that Chinese philosophy attained its greatest heights, or 
flights ; and, curiously enough, this period coincided with 
that of analogous mental activity in Greece, India, and 
elsewhere. Of course, no man can say what may have 
occurred : there is not a tittle of evidence to show that any 
Western thought was brought to bear upon China previous 
to B.C. 150. 

Now from the most ancient times the word Zao, ‘‘a 
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road, a (proper) way,” had been extensively employed in 
Chinese classical literature, so far as we know of such 
literature ; and the thinking order of men, as distinguished 
from the vulgar and the superstitious, had gradually come 
to employ it in the sense of the ‘‘ principle of right.” 
Moreover, although the thinking schools of the Fighting 
States Period varied in point of method, yet there seems to 
have been a general consensus of opinion that one of the 
semi-mythical rulers, styled the Yellow Emperor, supposed 
to have lived in the second half of the third millennium 
before Christ, had bequeathed a number of venerable pre- 
cepts touching man’s social and public duties. The recent 
discoveries in Egypt and Babylonia encourage us to believe 
that the Chinese traditions are likely to be as genuine as 
those about Thitmosis and Khammurabi, which have now 
become facts. Whether the ancient masterword Zao had, 
previously to the date of Lao-tsz, become definitely asso- 
ciated with the Yellow Emperor’s metaphysical and ethical 
precepts is not certain ; but, during the sixth century before 
Christ—say a century before the Fighting States Period— 
a keeper of the archives at the royal court began to acquire 
a wide reputation throughout federated China on account 
of his development of 7a0; with special reference, accord- 
ing to later writers of the school, to the supposed precepts 
of the Yellow Emperor. This archive-keeper was named 
Li Erh, and after his death Li Tan, the words Erh and Tan 
both referring to some peculiarity in the shape of his ears. 
But even during his life he was commonly known as Lao- 
Tsz, or the ‘**‘ Old One”; and after his death as Lao-tan, or 
‘*Old Ears.” His celebrity became so great that, in the 
latter part of the sixth century B.c., Confucius, who was 
also then making a pedagogical name for himself in one of 
the feudal states, paid a special visit to the royal capital, in 
order to obtain from Lao-tsz (who, according to some, had 
already once been either in the flesh or by correspondence his 
tutor) further information about rites and ceremonies as 
practised at the recognised centre of civilisation. Confucius’ 
great object was to maintain social decency and the royal 
power. Lao-tsz was already a disappointed man: disgusted 
with the supine luxury of the royal court, the dissipation 
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and warlike ambition of the feudal states, and the lax con- 
duct of all classes of men, he already foresaw the imminent 
collapse of China, and was resolving to betake himself into 
timely exile and solacing obscurity. He accordingly gave 
Confucius a somewhat surly reception, laying particular 
stress on his vain and useless striving after perishable and 
unprofitable things. In leaving the sage’s presence, 
Confucius remarked somewhat ironically to his pupils that 
he knew what birds were, what fish were, and what animals 
were ; and also, at a pinch, how to get hold of and deal with 
them ; but he confessed that the ‘‘ dragon flights of this 
Lao-tsz heavenward ” were altogether beyond his compre- 
hension. 

Not many years after this, Lao-tsz really did quit civilisa- 
tion, and made for the ‘* Pass,” near the Yellow River 
bend, a little to the eastward of modern Si-ngan Fu. The 
‘* Pass’’ was then practically the western frontier of federated 
China, and beyond it lay the powerful state of Ts‘in, which 
ever since the ninth century before Christ had lain outside 
the pale, and had become, in the minds of the more orthodox 
federals, a semi-barbarous or foreign country—destined, 
however, soon to conquer China. The royal officer in 
charge of the Pass did not like to see so distinguished a 
philosopher as Lao-tsz disappear into space without leaving 
behind something of his doctrine to show to future genera- 
tions, so he begged him to ‘‘ write a book first.” (It must 
be explained that ‘‘ books” were then thin plates of wood 
or bamboo, painfully scratched upon or cut into witha style; 
that composition was laconic ; and that the written character 
was much more clumsy and bulky than it is now.) Lao-tsz 
did so; and after that he went west, nothing more ever 
being heard of him. Many centuries later there were 
traditions of his having passed through Khoten: all further 
developments of these traditions are mere ‘‘ yarns.” It is 
supposed that one of his disciples may have obtained this 
book from the keeper of the Pass, and subsequently given 
it out for copying, but there is no specific evidence upon 
this point, although under the name Kwan-yin-tsz the 
said keeper himself has left us a work on Za@oism. 

Confucius died B.c. 479, just at the beginning of the true 
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Fighting State Period, and Lao-tsz had died, or rather had 
disappeared, about thirty-five years before him, both having 
failed, each following his own lights, to stay the revolu- 
tionary tide. The Empire of the Chou dynasty, which had 
reigned over 700 years, was now in full process of dissolu- 
tion, at least so far as the conservative moral forces were 
concerned ; but during the 250 years between this moral 
disintegration and the physical conquest of China by Ts‘in 
(modern Shen Si), there were many intellectual struggles: 
a share was taken in them by numerous writers on Zaoism, 
most of them citing the Yellow Emperor and Lao-tsz as— 
so to speak—the god and the prophet of that creed: Lao-tsz 
himself had not credited the Yellow Emperor with the same 
stimulus. I may here state, in order to throw light upon 
Chinese nomenclature, that the termination ¢sz has, in real 
effect, almost precisely the same indefinite meaning as the 
Latin ws, zus, or cius: that is, such Zaoist writers as Lieh-tsz, 
Chwang-tsz, and Hwang-tsz may be fairly Latinised as 
Licius, Sancius, and Vancius ; just as Mencius and Con- 
fucius stand for Méng-tsz and K’ung-tsz: the additional 
syllable fz simply confers a higher degree of moral status, 
and we may equally well say Concius for Confucius, Men- 
fucius for Mencius, and Laucius for Lao-tsz. As Lao-tsz 
had already attained ‘‘world”’-wide celebrity before he wrote 
his 5,000 word book at the Pass, we may justly assume that 
all his sayings, memorable and otherwise, had enjoyed a 
wide publication in book or pamphlet form, not to speak of 
oral vogue, long before he was invited by the keeper to jot 
down as an aide-mémoire the heads of his discourses in the 
way they have since come down to us. Thus we find 
Lieh-tsz, who lived a century after Lao-tsz, or Lao-tan as he 
calls him, giving the ‘‘ Yellow Emperor’s book” as_ the 
authority for passages of his own, which also appear in 
Lao-tsz’s book; and Chwang-tsz, who, again a century later, 
wrote sustained Zavist philosophy in a somewhat waggish 
spirit of levity, paraphrasing or recasting sentences found in 
the same work. It is not stated that either of them ever 
saw it, nor was it at all indispensable for their own purposes 
that they should see a text-book for the philosophy they 
knew so well from wider sources. At this time, the current 
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way of describing Zaoism was ‘‘the craft (or words, or 
books) of Hwang-ti* (ze., the Yellow Emperor) and 
Lao-tsz,” or, more shortly ‘‘ Hwang-Lao.” In the same 
way, just as the book of Mencius was for brevity simply 
styled ‘‘ Mencius,” so the book of Lao-tsz was simply styled 
‘* Lao-tsz””; precisely as we, at this day, use the word 
‘* Shakespeare ”’ to denote Shakespeare’s works. 

When, towards the close of the third century before 
Christ, the outlying and only half-Chinese state of Ts‘in, 
having, about a hundred years previously, been re-admitted 
into federal councils, proceeded to annex one Chinese state 
after the other, and finally to conquer the royal domain and 
adopt the (still existing) style of Hwang-ti or ‘‘ August 
Emperor” of all China, the ‘‘ First Emperor” of this new 
dispensation found himself seriously hampered by the 
political and ethical remonstrances of the various theoretical 
schools already alluded to ; and in order to prevent their 
‘‘ mischievous” agitations from thwarting his ambitious 
policy, he resolved to destroy, to the extent it lay within 
his power, so much of the learning stowed away in China 
as he could lay hands on; only exempting such useful 
literature as books on agriculture, medicine, astrology (then 
considered an exact science), and the history of his own 
half Tibetan state. It is officially stated that he allowed 
himself a *‘hundredweight of reading” a day, from which 
we can well estimate the probable cumbrousness of standard 
books, seeing that an allowance of reports and dispatches 
for one day meantasmall cart-load. Hence the ‘‘locating” 
and calling in of works, the existence and whereabouts of 
each one of which in China was probably as well known to 
the learned as the whereabouts in Europe of each of the 
Elzevir editions is to our virtwosz, would not be so enormous 
a task as we mightat first sight suppose. Some few specific 
books were specially exempted, even though not falling 
under the favoured categories, more especially when needed 
for advanced students. The ancient Book of Changes, 
or the Cosmogony on which Zaoism is founded, was 


* Not to be confused with Hwang-/i, the title of ‘‘ August Emperor,” now 
still in use ; the initial of which, A/wang, differs in some dialects from the 
other, Hwang. 
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one; and as the First Emperor is well known and 
clearly stated to have been under pronounced 7aoist 
influence, it is thought possible that Lao-tsz’s original 
book, or one copy of it, may have been another. 
However that may have been, in B.c. 213, the celebrated 
massacre of learned men and the destruction of learned 
books actually took place, so that whether the original 
Lao-tsz, or close copies of it, survived or not, at any rate it 
was, in the absence of specific evidence, in no worse a pre- 
sumptive plight than the books of Lieh-tsz, Chwang-tsz, 
Han-fei-tsz, Siin-tsz, and other Zaoist works, all sustained 
philosophies, and all written one or more centuries after the 
production of Lao-tsz’s mere heads of doctrine, or, pre- 
sumably, aids to memory ; and therefore, where we have 
no definite information as to their specific recovery at some 
date subsequent to the destruction, we are not logically 
entitled to cite them as Zaoist authorities superior in rank 
and credibility to Lao-tsz’s own book. 

The regeneration of China under the self-styled First 
Emperor was perhaps rather a good thing in itself, but 
like the European ‘‘ regeneration” which is now going 
on there, it was carried out too suddenly, and without 
sufficient tact. This violence led to revolts, and the result 
was that in B.c. 202 the jovial, unscrupulous man of the 
people, who had gradually risen to become Prince of Han, 
by a rapid series of campaigns worthy of comparison with 
those of Napoleon, at last crushed all competing adventurers, 
and possessed himself of the ephemeral Ts‘in Empire. 
At least four prominent ministers of this founder of the 
Han dynasty were under the influence of the TZaoist 
doctrine, and there is abundant evidence in the first great 
national history, which we are shortly about to describe, 
not only of this, but also of the fact that there were several 
flourishing ‘‘ schools” or centres for the study of Hwang- 
Lao, more especially in the modern provinces of Shan 
Tung and Sz Ch’wan. But it was not until after the third 
Han Emperor, one of the grandsons of the first, ascended the 
throne in B.c. 157, that there was sufficent respite from 
Scythian wars, local rebellions, and consequent popular 
distress to enable leading men to secure leisure, and to 
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give their attention to abstract literature. A son of this 
third emperor, for instance, specially distinguished himself 
by his zeal in searching out, purchasing, and collecting as 
many books as possible dating from the period previous to 
the holocaust of B.c. 213. Among the individual books 
thus acquired were Lao-tsz, the Book of Rites, Record of 
Rites, and Mencius. At the same time, a cousin of his 
the Prince of Hwai-nan, though less successful as a 
collector, specially distinguished himself a generation later 
as a Z7aoist writer, and is in consequence known to history 
as Hwai-nan-tsz, or, as we might say, Vainancius. The 
Emperor (157-143) ordered that ‘* Lao-tsz” should be 
studied as a school-book throughout the empire. Even 
the third emperor’s mother was ‘‘fond of the craft of 
Hwang-Lao,” and is specifically stated also to have 
‘*admired Lao-tsz’s book,” and even to have punished one 
of her ministers for speaking contemptuously of it. In 
B.C. 139, two other ministers came to grief at her hands, 
and for much the same reason; and as the prince who 
discovered a copy of Lao-tsz committed suicide, on account 
of some political intrigue, in B.C. 122, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, from the propinquity of the date, that the 
book she loved so much was a copy of the one, or was the 
original one, purchased by him; but we need in no way 
assume that it was the identical one scratched upon wood 
in a different, and by this time obsolete character, by 
Lao-tsz. 

In the latter part of the reign of the fourth emperor, 
that is, the celebrated Wu Ti, the first discoverer and the 
part conqueror of Central Asia, the court historians or 
astrologers (in ancient China, as in ancient Babylonia, 
much the same thing), Sz-ma T‘an, and his son Sz-ma 
Ts’ien, were industriously engaged in compiling the first 
genuine history of China. Sz-ma T‘an made no secret of 
his personal preference for Zaoism over Confucianism and 
the other rival schools: the chapter in his son’s completed 
work setting forth full grounds for the superiority of the 
Taoist doctrine as conceived by the father, has led even 
Chinese ‘*‘ Confucian ” critics to condemn the son for what 
were really the pronounced opinions of his parent. Sz-ma 
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T‘an had critically studied the doctrine of Zao under the 
Hwang-tsz or Vancius already mentioned, and this Vancius 
is said by Sz-ma Ts‘ien to have disputed on doctrine, in 
the presence of the third emperor, with the identical 
minister who was sent by the Dowager-Empress ‘‘ to teed 
the pigs in the farm,” as a punishment for ridiculing 
Lao-tsz’s book. Hence the chain of evidence is unbroken. 

But already in the time of the ‘‘ First Emperor” and 
** Second Emperor ” of Ts‘in (221-207 B.c.), alchemists and 
charlatans had begun to use a few chance expressions of 
Lao-tsz, especially those upon immortality and upon the 
suppression of emotion, in order to foist a system of 
wizardry and quackery upon the successive emperors, 
purely in the self-interested hope of attaining rich rewards 
at court. Even before the burning of the books, there had 
been ‘‘ yarns” about plants of immortality and mysterious 
geniiin the as yet undiscovered, or imperfectly discovered 
east (Japan) and west (Gobi), neither of which places 
were in the least known, except by vague rumour. 
Contemporaneously with the discovery, a genuine old copy 
of Lao-tsz’s book, a totally new and corrupted form of 
7aoism had thus grown up, having little or nothing to do 
with the genuine ethics connected first with the Yellow 
Emperor’s name, and more or less based on the enigma- 
tical Book of Changes; systematised by Lao-tsz; sum- 
marised in a book by Lao-tsz; and expounded with the 
addition of much irrelevant matter by Lieh-tsz (5th 
century B.c.), Chwanz-tsz (4th century), Han Fei (honoured 
by the suffix of a ¢sz as Han-fei-tsz, or Hanficius, 3rd 
century) and others. The Han Emperor Wu Ti (B.c. 
141-87) was a complete victim to this alchemy and elixir 
nonsense; but, happily for his reputation, he discovered and 
confessed his own foolishness some years before he died. 
With this false Zaoism and its innumerable later 
expounders; with the founding, the year after the 
Crucifixion, of the Zaoist ‘‘ popedom,” which exists to this 
day in Kiang Si; with what Mr. Mears calls the 
‘* hideous, devouring, devil-worship of to-day,” the present 
paper has nothing to do. The point is, first of all, to 
establish the absolute historic authenticity both of old 
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Taoism, and of the still extant Zaoist text book, which has 
accordingly now been done to the best of our ability from 
Chinese sources alone; and next, to define, so far as may 
be possible, the Zaoist doctrine ; adding some final remarks 
touching the literary wars, which have been waged up to date 
by logomachical savants, and by pugnacious sinologues, 
real and amateur, over the prostrate carcass of Lao-tsz, 
and over the ‘‘ remnants ’”’ of his doctrine. 

Lao-tsz’s book,” ‘‘ Lao-tsz,” ‘‘ Mr. Lao’s book,” and 
‘My Lord Lao’s book,” were the only terms at first applied 
to the above-described work of 5,000 odd characters, written 
to oblige a friend. When, after the vicissitudes of revolu- 
tionary change, a copy of the genuine work was favoured 
by the notice of the Han Emperors and Empresses, it began 
to be called Azng (a ‘* classic,” or ‘‘ orthodox work ’’) instead 
of a mere book ; and as it was written in two divisions, the 
one beginning with the word Zao, and the other with the 
word 7éh (efficacy), in common parlance the work, now 
styled ‘* Lao-tsz’s King,” was said to treat of Zao-téh, a dis- 
syllable already consecrated by use in the Book of Changes 
and the Book of Rites. Hence, the historian, Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien, says that Lao-tsz cultivated this (already ancient) 
Jao and ¢éh, and, on invitation to do so, composed his work 
in order to discuss their meaning systematically. In 
process of time the classic gradually became known as the 
Tao-téh-king, and under that name, already in the middle 
of the fourth century A.D., a celebrated calligraphist made 
a neat transcription of it, which he exchanged with a Zaoist 
priest for a flock of fine geese in the latter’s barn-yard. 
Thus, even a thousand years after the work was composed, 
and after paper and ink had been invented, we see how 
comparatively rare and precious the exclusive possession of 
a well-written classic must have been, and how unlikely it 
was that many personally-owned copies could have existed 
in Lao-tsz’s time ; how unnecessary, therefore, to be 
sceptical, because in Mencius’ work, which ignores the 
Book of Changes, 7aoism is also totally ignored. 

Lao-tsz professes himself quite unable to find a word, or 
even a circumlocution adequate to define Zao, which he 
only calls ‘‘ the road” as a makeshift consecrated by 
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frequent usage in the oracular Book of Changes ; justas we 
style the mysterious RGntgen rays ‘‘les rayons X,” an 
expression sanctioned by algebraical usage. 7éh is an 
emanation from Zao, and signifies that rule of action which 
naturally follows from faith in Zao; not charity or forgive- 
ness, as many have thought: its modern signification as a 
noun is ‘‘ virtue,” ‘‘ efficacy,” ‘‘power for good”; and, 
again, in verbal senses, ‘‘ to be grateful for,” ‘‘to like one 
for,” ‘*to take credit to one’s self for.” In attempting 
to describe for the general reader Lao-tsz’s intricate 
train of thought, I shall, also as a make-shift, use the 
word ‘* Providence” to signify the widest meanings 
special of Zao, and the word ‘‘ Grace” to signify the 
sense of Zéh. I shall, moreover, divest the subject 
so far as I can of its ancient and unfamiliar local surround- 
ings, and proceed as though the philosopher were lecturing 
in English idiom to the people of our own age. 

1. Providence, without origin itself, is the origin of 
everything ; being without body and without palpable 
existence ; invisible, imperceptible, spontaneous, and im- 
palpable. Heaven and Earth have their beginnings in it; 
that is, in this eternal principle of pure being which 
determines the Universe. It cannot, being illimitable, be 
named or defined ; and though it is itself the origin of all 
things, it is also none the less the scene or theatre in which 
all celestial, terrestrial, and human events take place. 
Providence, accordingly, nourishes, completes, and protects 
all things. A comprehension of Providence is obtainable 
only by faith, or by seeking it, and the most guilty men may 
find salvation in it; or, at all events, the highest-placed 
guilty individuals suffer punishment if they be without it. 
Providence is a mysterious, ever-active existence ; simple ; 
applicable to all circumstances ; not personified. Provi- 
dence transcends the power of reason, and is the enduring 
principle of right. It knows no distinction between spirit, 
mind, and matter, between what men call existence and 
non-existence ; it contains all potentialities ; it always 
rights itself, for all changes are fleeting ; everything, when 
it has served its purpose, ultimately returns to the place and 
condition whence itemanated. Providence is incorruptible, 
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perfect, eternal ; without shape or feeling, only perceptible 
and nameable so far as it is revealed by works. Providence 
is always restful, yet never idle ; knows no time, limits, or 
wants; has no inclinations or preferences ; and absorbs or 
takes unto itself those who regulate their conduct by faith 
in it. Its penalties are sharp and prompt. It is omni- 
present and immutable. It never takes the form of an 
injunction or command. 

2. A man who regulates his conduct by and has faith in 
Providence avoids display and self-assertion ; is humble, 
modest, calm, ready for all emergencies, and fearless of 
death. He endeavours to overcome all bodily desires 
beyond those necessary for the natural course of life. He 
is always rich, because contented : his body is always safe, 
for the mind has no apprehensions: he has no ill-will, and 
devotes his efforts to the amelioration of others. His dis- 
position is yielding, and he needs no distractions. He 
takes no pride in success or glory ; in superiority, rank, or 
dignity: he is equal and equable to all men, without dis- 
turbing their respective spheres. He aimsat lasting results, 
and is careful even to the very end of each matter he 
touches. He looks for no recompense, saves all, injures 
none, loves mercy, and is slow to judge or condemn. He 
returns good for good, and Grace even for evil ; avoids the 
turmoil of interested striving, preferring thought to speech, 
meditation to action, and humility to ambition. He 
endeavours to check the worship of intellectual power. He 
prefers reality to appearances, and strives for pure truth. 
By not yielding to the temptations of indulgence, he avoids 
feeling the disgust of any loathing ; by shewing no anxiety — 
to preserve his own life, he suggests to none the possible 
importance of taking it away. Over-learning leads to 
vexation ; for, when all know how good the good is, then 
the idea of the not good begins to arise in men’s minds. 
Moderation and self-effacement encourage the survival of 
the unselfish men, and the practice or study of Providence 
is conducive to longevity. The natural powers should be 
economized, and all agitation, mental or physical, studiously 
avoided ; hence continence is as desirable as mental self- 
restraint and absence of great exertion. The greatest con- 
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quest is the conquest of self. Eloquence and argumenta- 
tiveness are sorry substitutes for honesty and_ truth. 
Wisdom is not to be striven for, as it leads to quips, 
inequalities, and contrasts. The joys of life consist in con- 
templation. If you feel your superiority, maintain, but do 
not show it; let other men have the benefit of it without their 
being humiliated bythe aggressive spectacle of your superior 
powers. Be like water, which always accepts and even 
seeks the lowest situation, but inevitably penetrates to all 
levels. Providence is of higher quality than Grace, but 
men who cannot attain to an insight into the former should 
act up to the latter, which is born of the former. Do not 
trouble to have any fixed aim in life. The man who has 
attained toa mental oneness with Providence is superior to 
the highest rulers. 

3. In its political aspect, Providence views the king or 
ruler as a Themis or sage, and as forming a fourth party, or 
one of the four elements, together with Providence, Heaven, 
and Earth. But, so far as the ruler is an embodiment of 
Providence, or so far as Providence may be personified or 
deified in rulers, Providence is anterior to any such deity, 
whose paternity cannot be defined. (The use by Lao-tsz of 
such words as ‘*‘ Heaven,” ‘ Deity,” is not new, but bor- 
rowed for metaphysical purposes from the classics). The 
king should avoid luxury, over-legislation, and over- 
taxation, which tend to the poverty, evasiveness, and 
misery of the people. Ina way he is both the elected of 
Heaven and the appointed of his people. He should not 
obtain the throne by violence. His power is absolute, but 
he should be tolerant. Too much cooking spoils the fish, 
as too much handling irritates the people. The king should 
be sedate, free from levity, and free from inordinate appe- 
tites and passions. Laws should be kept in the background, 
and methods of government should be preserved secret. 
At the same time, the hand of government should fall 
lightly, and the ruler should not arrogate prerogatives and 
preferences. Faith should never be broken. Obtruded 
laws suggest crimes to bad or vacillating characters. The 
people should not be raised from their ignorance to the 
intellectual level of their rulers. Their ideal condition isa 
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full stomach and a vacant mind ; sturdy frames with object- 
less wills ; passing their lives in quiet enjoyment; attend- 
ing peacefully to their affairs, and not concerning them- 
selves with their political neighbours. Restrictions tend to 
hamper industry ; consequently these should be as few and 
as simple as possible. At the same time, mechanical skill 
should not be too much encouraged, as it leads to excessive 
effort, emulation, and luxury. Interference in the affairs of 
others is objectionable. Punishments are unavoidable: 
but let them, notwithstanding, especially when capital, be 
avoided as far as possible ; let the vindictive aspect yield to 
the preventive; let there be no pleasure in punishment, 
and let the hand provided by Providence be the one alone 
to take away human life, lest the harsh deed recoil on the 
meddler with justice. War is, also, sometimes a necessity, 
but it should be undertaken more in sorrow than in anger, 
and anything in the shape of triumph or glory should be 
carefully eschewed : hostilities should cease the instant the 
end prescribed by Providential considerations is attained. 
The quality of Grace well becomes a monarch. Be not too 
ready to quarrel with neighbouring states; the greater should 
behave with quiet dignity and courtesy, thus making it the 
inclination of the smaller to join interests: the smaller 
should be respectful and deferential, thus avoiding any pro- 
vocation of the more powerful. 

It will thus be seen that, whether we view Lao-tsz from 
the metaphysical, the ethical, or the political point of view, 
there is a great deal which is both noble and intelligible in 
his summarised texts. But it must be remembered that he 
himself strings his thoughts together in a disjointed way, 
like mere ‘‘ notes,” and that the résumé I give above is 
simply the ‘‘ average ” of what all translators seem toagree 
upon without cavil as being his meaning. I have only two 
editions of the 7ao-/éh-king myself, and I must confess I find 
the book confused and wearisome reading in the extreme ; 
but it appears to me that modern ‘‘thinkers”’ are inclined 
to exaggerate the importance of the other and more im- 
mature reflections of an old man who, after all, was totally 
ignorant of physics, science, the world; and of practical, 
logical methods of expressing himself. However that may 
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be, there is a great deal more matter in ‘‘ Lao-tsz ” which 
sounds suspiciously like twaddle, and which, though 
apparently comprehensible to the present-day students of 
Zoroaster, Plato, Pythagoras, and the Hindoo philosophers 
soon to be enumerated, is quite as much above my humble 
intelligence, in spite of the assistance of modern critics, as 
it was above that of Confucius 2,500 years ago without all 
the modern advantages of co-operation. 

For instance, we have the ‘‘ Spirit of the Valley ”; the 
‘*dual system”; the fact that ‘* Providence brings forth 
unity, unity duality, duality trinity, and trinity all things”; 
the mysterious ‘‘ female influence, which by stillness over- 
comes the male, and by stillness subjects herself;’’ the 
‘*female element of gentleness ”’; the ‘‘door at which the 
soul enters”; not to mention the numerous enigmatic 
epigrams, alliterations, and laconic tropes, which might 
mean anything the imagination chooses to suggest. The 
‘* Western Mother” and the ‘‘ gemmy food” of Lieh-tsz ; 
the ‘‘ ascent of Hwang Ti to Heaven” of Chwang-tsz ; the 
pill-making of Hwai-nan-tsz; and other absurdities, all 
mark retrograde steps in what was at first true, if imperfect, 
philosophy. So far as Lao-tsz is intelligible, the Chinese 
have always taken him at his fair value; and even now 
there is much in the finest Chinese cultivated character 
which shows that the better side of old Zaoism has never 
ceased to influence men’s minds for good. In the eighth 
century a Chinese emperor edited a new edition of the 
Tao-téh-king ; Genghiz Khan, when at Samarcand 500 
years later, sent all the way to Shan Tung to fetch an old 
Taoist recluse, whose advice on ‘‘ how to rule the world ” he 
was most anxious to obtain. Kublai Khan burnt all the 
Taoist books except the ‘one true one,” the Zao-téh-king ; 
and even the second emperor of the present dynasty, in 
describing the origin of earthquakes, refers to the ‘‘ never 
idle, yet always at rest” of Lao-tsz’s Earth. 

In preferring, after deliberate consideration, Confucius to 
Lao-tsz, the Chinese have, after all, come to the only 
possible conclusion. Even at its best, Zaoism could never 
be a practicable or practical religion in this work-a-day 
world, and no ‘‘pure” philosophy can afford to ignore 
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hunger or the tooth-ache. Against Confucius’ activity and 
zeal for decency, order, subordination, propriety, education, 
sociability, politeness, ancestral worship, good morals, 
centralisation, duty, musical refinement, political sagacity, 
etc., etc., Zaoism can only offer contemplation, inaction, 
fatalism, mysticism, liberty akin to that of wild animals, 
ignorance of the masses, exclusiveness and mystery in 
governing craft, contempt of music and learning, of effort, 
of refinement; a weak sense of family Jze¢fas and loyalty— 
in short, something very like nihilism and anarchy. It is 
significant that Count Tolstoi, according to Professor 
Carus, once thought of turning the TZao-téh-king into 
Russian. Neither Confucius nor Lao-tsz says anything of 
women’s rights, conscience, remorse, or ‘‘ subjective ” 
moral law. 

Foreign writers of nearly all the prominent countries 
having material and spiritual interests in China have freely 
given us the benefit of their opinions upon the abstruse 
subject of the Zaoist doctrine, and accordingly the imperfect 
sketch which I have essayed above will perhaps be made 
‘* objectively ” clearer if I give in order of date some 
account of the extraordinarily wide range of ‘‘ subjective ” 
impressions it has made on other men’s minds. The first 
attempt at translation now on record seems to be the Latin 
one, a manuscript copy of which was presented in 1788 to 
the Royal Society. It will be remembered that, in the 
account of the Nestorian Tablet (A.pD. 781) given in the Octo- 
ber number of last year’s DUBLIN REVIEW, it was explained 
how largely both the extremely ancient Book of Changes 
and ‘‘Lao-tsz” had been drawn upon by the early Christians 
for abstract terms suitable to express Christian mysteries ; 
and doubtless this fact contributed towards moving one of 
the Catholic missionaries then (say 1750) in China to prepare 
the defective translation in question, which translation most 
probably supplied Voltaire with the slender store of fact 
forming the basis of his too facile denunciations. Voltaire, 
however, like many others both before and after him, failed. 
to distinguish between genuine pre-Buddhist Zaoism ; the 
romanticism of Lieh-tsz, Chwang-tsz, etc. ; and the corrupt 
charlatanism of later times. The author of the Latin 
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translation appears to have adopted ratio as a rendering of 
Yao, and he endeavoured to show from the language of 
Lao-tsz that the mystery of the Holy Trinity was known 
to the ancient Chinese. However much we may disagree 
with this purely personal view, it is impossible, even from 
an orthodox Catholic standpoint, to deny the following 
position :—There is one true God; and it was therefore surely 
as competent for Lao-tsz to think out what is true as to 
think out what is false. 
deem it true 

That He who taught the Christians and the Jews 

Perchance taught Lao-tsz too. "* 

In 1820 Rémusat published a memoir upon Zaoism, and 
seems to have independently come to the conclusion that 
traces of the Holy Trinity were discernible therein. But 
he only translated four chapters of the Zao-téh-king. 
Touching Lao-tsz’s three qualities of invisibility, inaudi- 
bility, and impalpability, by reason of the z (smoothness), Az 
(rareness), and wez (abstruseness) of Zao, Rémusat raised 
the singular question whether the Hebrew word ‘‘ Jehovah ”’ 
might not lie hidden therein: he and Pauthier both trans- 
lated Zao by raison and Jogos. WRemusat considered that 
the doctrines commonly attributed to Pythagoras and Plato 
were to be found in Zaoism. Klaproth also contributed a 
memoir upon the imaginary discovery of Jewish influence. 
Pauthier’s study followed in 1831, and he suggested a 
similarity between Lao-tsz’s views and those of the Hindoo 
philosophers: he also compared Lao-tsz’s speculations with 
those of Schelling, and entered into the later (z.e., worth- 
less) Chinese legendary accounts of the sage’s life 
and doings. Meanwhile KRémusat’s’ successor Julien 
had become employed, at the suggestion of Victor 
Cousin, in translating the whole of the Zao-téh-king, 
and his great work has of course greatly lessened 
and facilitated the labours of most subsequent labourers 
in the same field. Approaching the subject from a 
philological or grammatical rather than a spiritual point 
of view, Julien felt bound to protest against, and to correct, 


* Cf. Zimes, October 31st, 1899, p. 9. 
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the hazardous assumptions of Rémusat upon the subject of 
the Trinity doctrine. He preferred to translate Zao by the 
word vore. In 1834 Pauthier completed, and in 1838 pub- 
lished in part, a double translation of the Zao-/éh-king in 
Latin and French, accompanied by a commentary and 
notes. Although he adheres to the expression raison 
supréme, he incidentally speaks of the God invoked by 
Lao-tsz as the ‘‘Great Way of the World”; which, he 
thinks, naturally identifies itself with the Greek Zheos. 
The well-known Protestant missionary Gutzlaff, who died 
in 1851, expressed a belief that Zaoism was all nonsense. 
In 1859 Dr. Edkins wrote a paper to show how modern 
Taoist mythology follows the Hindoo method, so far as the 
tiers of Heaven and the trinity of persons is concerned. 
About this time Cardinal Wiseman, in his ‘‘ Lectures on 
Revealed Religion,” made some allusion to Klaproth and 
the Trinity controversy. In 1868 Chalmers published the 
first English translation, largely independent—for he 
admits that he was insufficiently acquainted with French to 
translate Julien—but at the same time confessedly eked out 
by many references to Julien’s work. He also finds ground. 
for comparing the Chinese philosopher with Schelling. 
He does not translate the word Zao, but he expresses a 
belief that ‘‘the Word” is better than ‘‘ Reason ” or ‘‘ the 
Way.” Chalmers’ work has naturally been of great assist- 
ance to other English-speaking missionaries who have 
tried their hand upon Zaoism ; but the book is both out of 
print and now slightly out of date: it needs, in any case, 
vigorous re-editing and annotating. In the same year Mr. 
Watters contributed to the missionary press in China a 
series of very thoughtful and valuable papers, perhaps 
_ unequalled so far as accurate inquiry into the life of Lao-tsz 
and the Chinese views of his doctrine are concerned. He 

considers that the Chinese have always failed to perceive 
one grand fact discerned by European critics, namely, that 
Lao-tsz refers everything to Zao, and thus in a way conceives 
the Unity of God. Watters, for want of a better term, 
translates Zao provisionally as ‘‘ Nature,’ or ‘‘ Great 
Creating Nature”; but at the same time he sees in it a 
similarity to Schelling’s ‘‘ Absolute,” Spinoza’s ‘ Subs 
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stance,” Anaximander’s ‘‘ Indefinite” or ‘‘ Void.” He 
discerns in Lao-tsz a genial spirit rather than a Jeremiah ; 
one who appeals rather to the heart than to the mind; a 
Hebraistic rather than a Hellenistic temperament ; speaking 
from a poet’s rather than a scientist’s point of view ; a man 
who hates violence and ostentation. At the same time he 
points out that the reasoning is purely speculative and 
a priori; there is no history and no marshalling of facts ; 
little or nothing is said of courage, truth, or honesty ; and 
the principle of Jatssez-faire, or non-interference, seems to 
have been carried to excess. Though in one chapter Lao- 
tsz seems to speak of an after-life, Watters sees no sugges- 
tion of immortality, and draws a clear distinction between 
primitive Zaoism, the extravagant fancies of Chwang-tsz, 
and the perversions of modern impostors. The dominant 
note of pure Zaoism is the gradual descent of man from 
primitive perfection to virtue (knowledge of good and evil) ; 
whence, backsliding, it invented unnecessary distinctions, 
such as humanity, equity, pzefas, integrity (all of which 
connote the opposite qualities); and thence a tendency to 
craft, cunning, and insincerity. Hence Lao-tsz’s censure of 
Confucius, the ‘‘ propriety ” of the latter really signifying 
or connoting a falling away from the infant-like purity 
which was bound up with genuine Zao. Watters adduces 
Hegel’s Sein und WNichts ist dasselbe, Victor Cousin’s 
‘‘God made all things out of Self,” and the Pythagorean 
doctrine of ‘‘ All return to earth” as parallels of what we 
find in the Zao-téh-king. Watters also alludes to the views 
expressed by Ritter, Victor Cousin, and Archdeacon Hard- 
wicke, none of whom distinguished between the old and 
the corrupted doctrine. In 1869 Edkins contributed a paper 
calling attention to the fact that the Japanese shzn-éo religion 
(the Chinese words shén-tao, or ‘‘divine way’’) bears a 
strong resemblance to the Zao doctrine of Han times (B.c. 
153). In 1871 Watters contributed three further learned 
papers upon the innumerable borrowed and derivative 
meanings of Zao, showing that the old Chinese expression 
Lao-tsz SHUH, or ‘‘craft,” might, like the word Zao, be 
taken in the sense of ‘‘ method,” or ‘‘ way of thinking or 
doing.” 
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In the year 1870 appeared two German translations of the 
Tao-téh-king, by Planckner and von Strauss respectively, 
the former as fantastical a paraphrase as the latter is a 
painstaking and thoughtful study based strictly upon 
grammatical and philological considerations. Planckner 
leaves Zao untranslated in his text, but uses the term 
‘‘Supreme Being” in the introduction and notes. Von 
Strauss also declines the responsibility of a translation, but 
from his general language shows that he has the God of 
Revelation in his mind. That year, Watters republished 
his excellent earlier papers in one volume. Von der 
Gabelentz expressed the opinion that von Strauss’ work 
possesses very high merit, and that the author was the first 
one to identify his explanations with the spirit of Lao-tsz ; 
but it is a question raised by others how far von Strauss’ 
imaginative idea of the recluse corresponds with what we 
are told by the Chinese and by Lao-tsz’s own text. In 1873 
Chalmers wrote a very interesting article upon Zaoism, 
which, though purely speculative, he considered much more 
religious in spirit than Confucianism ; but he he'd at the 
same time that Lao-tsz’s abstruse metaphysics were distinctly 
harmful, in that they led to paradox, sometimes suspiciously 
like hocus-pocus, and thus undermined the foundations of 
true religion. ‘* Yet the philosopher possessed a deep 
intuitive and cultivated perception of the marvellous corre- 
spondence of things” in the universe. Chalmers (with 
other writers) calls attention to the wave of activity that was 
passing over the known world in Lao-tsz’s time; the notions 
of transmigration then taking root in India and Greece, and 
the fact that the Chinese philosophy shewed a distinct 
Brahminic flavour. He credits Lao-tsz with a ‘‘ more than 
German faculty for metaphysical speculation [would that 
German sentences were as laconic!]. At the same time he 
_ thinks that others had spoken many of Lao-tsz’s thoughts 
long before Lao-tsz, and that, in fact, there is nothing very 
astounding in his thinking what all men fond of a quiet life 
are at all times apt to revolve in theirminds. Nothing that 
Lao-tsz wrote about prolonging life went beyond a faith or 
belief in pure Zao. All thinking men of his time were 
affected by his train of thought, even Confucius ; though 
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Chalmers, contrary to what Watters thinks, is of opinion that 
Confucius [naturally, therefore, Mencius] did not borrow from 
Lao-tsz. Chwang-tsz and Lieh-tsz, whose works are ‘ toler- 
ably authentic,” carried on Lao-tsz’s work, but in a different 
spirit, shewing a tendency, which was certainly not that of 
Lao-tsz, to obliterate the distinctions between rightand wrong. 
By degrees all that was distasteful to the Confucianists was 
relegated by them to the convenient sink of Zaoism: then 
followed the adventurous elixir stage, the fairy-land ‘‘ dis- 
coveries,” the occult science, the competition with and 
imitation of Buddhism, the establishment of the ‘‘popedom”’ 
in Kiang Si, and the /fatras of nonsense so painfully 
manifest in our own day. Buddhism found an easy 
entrance into China, owing to the failure of both 
Confucianism and Zaoism to satisfy men’s religious instincts, 
Thus Chalmers. 

In 1874, a Protestant missionary, Rev. F. Galpin, dis- 
covered that the notion of Satan was ‘‘shadowed in the 
books of Zaoism.” The same year, another Protestant 
missionary, the well-known author, John Ross, made the 
more mundane discovery that genuine 7a@oist recluses, of the 
old-fashioned type, were still to be found in the unfrequented 
haunts about the Chino-Corean frontier. In 1879 an Ameri- 
can missionary, Rev. Virgil Hart, visited the sixty-first 
‘‘pope” at his magnificent palace in the mountains of 
Kiang Si; and in the following year I myself had the 
pleasure of interviewing the same individual when he was 
‘fon tour” at Canton: he is not taken seriously by the 
Government, nor by private persons of importance, at least 
outside his own country estate. | 

Dr. Legge contributed an essay on Zaoism to the rit. 
Quarterly Review of 1883, and this appearance of the 
redoubtable old warrior on the field of battle was the signal for 
a general furbishing up of offensive and defensive weapons, 
fora grand Zaoist war. In 1884 appeared Balfour’s transla- 
tion of the Zao-t#éh-king ; but as he chose to follow the lead 
of a comparatively modern Chinese commentator (eighth 
century, the third Zaoist patriarch, ‘‘ reputed one of the 
immortals,” according to Wylie, ‘‘ worshipped by the 
fraternity of barbers,” according to Mayers), he is rather out 
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of the running, so far as the question of pure ancient Zaoism 
is involved: he adopts ‘‘ Nature” as a fitting translation of 
Zao, and perhaps gives us a glimmering of new light here 
and there. Monsignor de Harlez, of Brussels, published a 
pamphlet on Zaoism in 1885, with special reference to 
Balfour’s translation, which he seems to have found very 
useful ; but at the same time he resolved, as a test, to put 
the works of his predecessors through a general crucible, 
with the final results soon to be mentioned. In his writings 
upon Chinese religious subjects, Mgr. de Harlez seems to 
owe much to Pére Hoang, of Nanking, who, in 1879, 
published in Chinese a very remarkable work on Com- 
parative Religions (Zsth-shwoh-ts’tian-chén); but he does 
not appear, at least in the view of Pére Havier, S.J., to 
have acknowledged his indebtedness to Pere Hoang, whose 
book I have before me at this moment. The latter gives a 
capital running sketch of Zaoism at the beginning, with its 
corruptions, dynasty by dynasty, up to our day, and clearly 
distinguishes between the true Zaoism of the Chou dynasty 
(say 1100-200 B.C.) ; the 7aoism as already distorted during 
the Ts’in and Han dynasties, owing to the evil example set 
by Chwang-tsz and Lieh-tsz ; and the nonsensical supersti- 
tion of modern times, in which there is scarcely any real 
Taoism left at all. I take this opportunity of expressing 
regret that the numerous and most valuable historical, 
religious, and commercial works of Pére Hoang, who un- 
fortunately can only write fluently in Latin and Chinese, 
are not more accessible. He is certainly one of the pro- 
foundest Chinese scholars of the day. Balfour’s translation 
brought forth a suggestion from Edkins, to the effect that 
the 7aoist trinity might owe its origin to the Babylonian 
Anna, Hea, Moulge (or Hinna, Nouah, Bel, if we dis- 
tinguish between Accadian and Chaldean times). Cyrus 
conquered Babylon in 538, and died in Bactria in 529 B.c. 
Gaubil says there were Jews in China during the Fighting 
State Period, and Babylonian chronology might have been 
introduced into China during the third century B.c. Thus 
Edkins. The following year an anonymous author signing 
himself Lan-p’ao-tsz (‘‘ Blue-gown”’) pleaded for the rights 
of /ogos, and proceeded to explain how the word Jehovah in 
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some mysterious way represented the Hebrew past, present, 
and future tenses. He was followed by a second anonymous 
correspondent, Rho (presumably Catholic), who, whilst 
exposing Blue-gown’s fallacies, shewed that there was no 
present tense in Hebrew. Meanwhile in the same journal 
Giles reviewed the work of Balfour, which he found faithful 
to the Chinese commentator followed, however untrue to 
fact. He called attention to the circumstance that certain 
quotations of Lieh-tsz found in the TZao-téh-king were 
ascribed to the Yellow Emperor, and expressed the opinion 
that that work was not the work of Lao-tsz at all, but that 
it was notwithstanding one of the inspired works of the 
world, and had ‘‘ not yet been done into English.” Giles 
here repeats the error of ascribing the name 7Zao-téh-king 
to the Sung dynasty (tenth century). 

In 1886 Giles again came forward, this time with ‘‘ grave 
charges” against Dr. Legge, and very strong language 
about Chalmers, Balfour, and many other workers in the 
Taoist field. He arraigned the TZao-téh-king as an 
impudent forgery, made up of patchwork from Lieh-tsz, 
Chwang-tsz, Han-fei-tsz, Hwai-nan-tsz, &c., many 
centuries after Lao-tsz’s time. Giles certainly succeeded 
in translating many detached sentences more intelligibly 
than his predecessors had done, but he seems to pronounce, 
without evidence, as ‘‘ genuine sayings” those parts 
which are comprehensible to him, and, equally without 
evidence, as ‘‘ gibberish” those phrases which neither he nor 
anyone e!se can easi:y understand. He is not very judicious 
in his array of historic evidence, nor very judicial in his 
pronouncements upon it, not to speak of personalities quite 
irrelevant to the issue. Chalmers and Edkins were not 
slow to accept Giles’ challenge. The former, a profound 
and (as Europeans go) safe student of positive Chinese 
facts, easily demolished Giles’ historical position; and the 
latter was also able to adduce independent historical 
evidence, partly new, partly supporting that of Chalmers. 
Giles’ view is, in short,immature and untenable. Chalmers 
showed ‘‘ silently ” yet respectfully, but plainly, that he was 
by no means enamoured of the Jehovah theory. In a 
separate paper Edkins hastened to accommodate himself to 
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Chalmers’ manifest scepticism about the Jehovah 
hypothesis, which he asserted was ‘‘not necessary” to 
explain Lao-tsz’s ‘‘ trinity of co-ordinate qualities, or trinity 
of cosmogonical evolution” (z-47-wez). At the same time, 
Lao-tsz must not be credited with having evolved these 
ideas himself: most likely they came from the West. 
Repeating his Babylonian theories (Anna, Hea, Mulge), 
Edkins suggests (forgetting that Yiin Nan had not been 
discovered) that they came indirectly from India, vza Yiin 
Nan. At the same time he says that Lieh-tsz, the first of 
Lao-tsz’s disciples to write a book, which is still extant, was 
a ‘* sort of Persian magician.” Later on in the same year 
he showed how, on the arrival of Buddhism in China, the 
Jaoists set to work to imitate its organisation. An article 
from the pen of Mr. H. J. Allen the same year, suggests 
that the Zuo-eh-king may very well have been a Buddhist 
work written in the second century B.c. At the same time, 
having the other eye on Zoroastrianism, he points’ out that 
Zarat and ushtra exactly translate the Chinese words 
Lao-kiin, or ** Old Prince” ; but, again, that Mayers said 
Taoism was derived from the speculations of Hindoo 
thought. He added, what is very true, that the earliest 
form of Chinese religion was worship of Heaven, Earth, 
Ancestors, and Spirits, ‘‘apparently connected with the 
religions of the Parsees, Hindoos,” &c. Edkins followed 
early in 1887 with an essay on the Yellow Emperor’s place 
in Zaoism. He cites a work on medicine and natural 
science, admitted by Wylie to date from severai centuries 
B.c., and giving the views of that remote monarch, who 
‘was constantly present to the minds of all the early 
Taoists except Lao-tsz.”” Edkins finds that certain extracts 
shew that even then ‘‘the earth was known to bea bal] 
suspended in space,” and that we naturally look to Chaldea, 
in consequence, as the foreign source of the ideas in the 
the Yellow Emperor’s book. The tendency of thought 
in the Fighting States Period was to consider the Yellow 
Emperor the first teacher of Zaoism: Han-fei-tsz (died 
B.C. 233) makes him quite a god, whilst the writings of 
Lieh-tsz and Chwang-tsz show that the Zaoist doctrine was 
lavishly ascribed to Hwang-ti (the Yellow Emperor). At 
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the same time, ‘‘we must connect with it foreign influence, 
Hindoo and Babylonian.” Passages from the Yellow 
Emperor’s book already allude to the means of attaining 
longevity, and he, Edkins, thinks one of the gods in the 
modern 7@oist trinity may be the ‘‘ incarnation ” of Lao-tsz.’ 
Early in 1887 Mr. D. H. Porter, a missionary in Shan Tung, 
the ancient stronghold of Zaoism, wrote to explain how the 
secret society sects in that province were allied to modern 
Taoism ; and, in thisconnection, in view of the subsequent 
‘* Boxer” rebellion, with its claims to immortality, invulner- 
ability, andso on, Mr. Porter’s observations are decidedly to 
the point. In 1888 Dr. Legge, who seems to have at once set 
to work on the news of Giles’ attack to closely study Han-fei- 
tsz and Hwai-nan-tsz for himself, published a dignified and 
exhaustive reply. The veteran sinologue was evidently 
hurt more at the manner than at the strength of the 
unexpected ‘‘charges,” and, taking Giles sentence by 
sentence, proceeded to demolish him methodically. He 
says, in reference to one chapter in the 7Zao-téh-king 
particularly obnoxious to Giles: ‘‘ Instead of ‘ flooring’ 
by this chapter the genuineness of the 7ao-léh-king, Mr. 
Giles has only succeeded in ‘ flooring’ himself.” And 
again: ‘‘I have rebutted every attempt of Mr. Giles to 
prove that the ‘ Book of Lao-tsz’ is an unworthy forgery” : 
and, finally, with reference to Giles’ theory of patchwork : 
‘if a sufficiently exact study were made of all the works 
still remaining to us of a date as early as our first century, 
all but a fraction of the Zao-téh-king might be brought 
together.” But Giles was obdurate and unrepentant, and 
lost no time in saying so: ‘‘I reiterate my opinion that 
Sz-ma Ts‘ien never saw the 7Zuo-téh-king.” He denies 
that he ever said his excerpts were not genuine Lao-tsz : 
‘‘T said they were not culled from the pages of the 
Tao-téh-king,” as to which he gives the supposed opinion 
of ‘* native scholars, who one and all regard it as a spurious 
production of the Han... to fill the gaps in antiquity ”’ 
caused by the ‘‘ First Emperor's” destructive acts. Giles 
then follows up the assault by going into a side question : 
‘‘Dr. Legge has once played us false. He professed to 
have found a key to the much-vexed Yih-King [Book of 
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Changes], and contributed to the Sacred Books of the East 
a volume which is a by-word of reproach to a great scholar, 
and an object of derision to the world at large.” All this is 
un peu trop fort, but we adopt the 7Zaoist principle of 
‘‘requiting evil with Grace,” and therefore, ignoring the 
aggressiveness of Giles’ language, we are disposed to join 
in the general judgment that Dr. Legge was rather too 
sanguine in believing he could extract plain sense out of 
the Book of Changes ; also that his attempts to clear up 
the mysteries of Zaoism have not been nearly so successful 
as his splendid work upon the more intelligible classics. 
Giles has recently repeated his ‘‘heresies” in certain 
lectures at New York (1902). 

Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, the chartered ‘iconoclast of 
sinology,” now came forward with the crushing assertion 
that ‘‘there is absolutely no historical evidence of the 
existence of such an individual as Lao-tsz,’” who ‘‘ was 
only an emanation from the brain of Chwang-tsz or some 
other moralist of his day”; not to speak of the ‘‘ quota- 
tion from the pretended work of Lieh-tsz, itself a forgery.” 
Mr. Kingsmill considers the Book of Lao-tsz ‘‘ one of the 
few remains existing of primitive Buddhism . . . in 
direct imitation of the Indian style.” A few pages farther 
on, Edkins reverts to the subject of modern 7aoist gods, the 
three pure ones, and ‘* Persian importations.” De Harlez 
and Legge both published their translations of the 7ao-éh- 
king in 1891, the latter taking cognizance of two Chinese 
commentators not hitherto carefully examined, and also 
giving his views upon the parallel passages in Chwang-tsz 
and Hwai-nan-tsz. Legge still prefers to leave the word 
Jao untranslated; but whilst inclining towards ‘‘ way” 
and ‘‘road,” he somewhat inconsistently adds :—‘‘I am 
compelled to accept the existence of God as the ultimate 
fact.” At about the same time, Mr. W. P. Mears pub- 
lished a very learned treatise upon Zaoism, as developed by 
Chwang-tsz: he compares and cont.asts it with Confucius 
and Plato. His theory is that, whilst with Lao-tsz, Ethics 
took the first place, based on Dogma ; with Chwang-tsz, an 
elaborate philosophy replaced Dogma, and Ethics took a 
secondary place. Confucius, full of rules, built up the Zao 
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of men into a Temple of Humanity, self being supreme, 
and each man working outwards from self. Lao-tsz, desti- 
tute of rules, taught the Zao of Heaven, each man being of 
infinite importance, and working upwards to it. Lao-tsz 
would have men cease from efforts towards morality, resting 
in that perfect peace which no organic changes can take 
away, and subject to Zao above. Confucius subjected men 
to ancestors, elders, and neighbours. Plato subjected men 
inexorably to the State. 7aoism differs from Platonism in 
being of a dual nature. Chwang-tsz endeavoured to revive 
it on a firm philosophical basis in order to counteract alike 
the Epicureanism of Lieh-tsz and the Stoicism of Con- 
fucius: his.clue, therefore, affords a coherent explanation 
throughout. Whilst Herbert Spencer found an insuperable 
difficulty in the ‘‘ Unknowable,” Lao-tsz and Chwang- 
tsz decline to accept so ‘‘impotent a conclusion,” and 
insist on the duty of knowing all we can know, and then 
following it up till we can know more. Mr. Mears defines 
Taoism as a ‘‘Self Existence p~/us Personal Attributes,” 
outside the influence of Space, Time, and Motion, but lack- 
ing the ‘‘Objective Personality” which is the basis of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

In 1893 a Japanese named Konishi applied himself to 
contest the position taken by the late Russian professor, 
Vassilieff, to the effect that Zaoism probably belonged to 
the second century before Christ, and in any case could not 
be older than the Confucianism to which it was opposed. 
Konishi, however, considers the 7ao0-/éh-king a mere random 
collection of Lao-tsz’s aphorisms made for a special purpose ; 
but he holds that in the system itself, taken as a whole, 
there is not a single thought inconsistent with the theory of 
Tao. Professor Chavannes, of Paris, in the introduction to 
his great work on Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s history, the first part of 
which was published in 1895, gives an admirable résumé of 
the Zaoist religion, of its strong points as set forth by Sz-ma 
T‘an himself, of its comparison with Confucianism and the 
other competing philosophies, and of Sz-ma-Ts‘ien’s good 
faith and consummate prudence in his selection of evidence : 
that author (he adds) does not discuss the works he used in 
compiling his great history: but, so far from not having 
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read Lao-tsz, he, in Chavannes’ opinion, had probably read 
Chwang-tsz too: it is always possible to say what good 
works he read, because he quotes from them ; but when he 
omits to quote a work at all, the assumption is that he had 
weighed it in the balance and found it wanting. On the 
whole, Chavannes’ is the most sensible critical writer on the 
subject. In 1898 a Swatow missionary, named McLagan, 
published a very thoughtful series of papers on Zaoism. 
He thinks that Giles has not proved his position, but that 
no conclusive case for the existence of an explicit Zaoism 
previous to the time of Lao-tsz can be made out from the 
Tao-téh-king, and that Lao-tsz’s system leaves no room for 
any idea of God beyond Zao. Mr. Kingsmill’s criticism of 
McLagan’s excellent, if second-hand, work as a ‘‘ mere 
rechauffé of Julien and Legge ” is scarcely fairs he takes 
the opportunity of re-asserting his opinion that the whole 
Tao-téh-king is a ‘*paltry juggle,” based on Hindoo 
importations, and that a better knowledge of Hindoo litera- 
ture is desirable for Lao-tsz’s translators. In the same 
year, Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago, published his translation 
of and notes upon the Zao-téh-king, with a good index, 
hoping thereby to make it generally accessible both in letter 
and in spirit: his opinion that Lao-tsz was ‘‘ one of the 
greatest men that ever trod the earth” smacks slightly of 
Barnum ; moreover Lao-tsz never attempted to personify 
Tao, and Carus’ persistent obtrusion of his personal ideas 
upon the subject of God are held by missionary critics to be 
out of place and irrelevant. 

During the year 1899, Mr. Spurgeon-Medhurst, a mis- 
sionary enjoying, like Mr. Porter, the advantage of labour- 
ing in that stronghold of Zaoism, Shan Tung, published a 
very competent critical résumé of all that had hitherto been 
done to elucidate Zaoism, which he defines as the ‘‘ search 
of a blind soul for God”: he truly points out that, the 
Chinese themselves do not dispute the authenticity of the 
Tao-téh-king, a whimsical fancy confined to Giles and 
Kingsmill. He objects to Carus’ word ‘‘ reason,” on the 


ground that Lao-tsz’s never absent thought was that 7ao 
transcended the power of reason: the ‘‘eternal principle 
of right” is nearer the mark, for ‘‘the highest form of 
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religion is always unspoken.” In 1902, Pastor Kranz gave 
to the world some posthumous notes of Dr. Faber, who had 
already, in 1885, expressed the opinion that ‘ there is little 
room left for doubts regarding the authenticity of our (7ao- 
téh-king) canon.” Faber contrasts and compares Zaoism 
with Confucianism, having had specially under his eye 
Dvorak’s -first volume on the Chinese religions; he also 
introduces, as he is specially competent to do, some 
important historical considerations as to the innovations in- 
troduced by the Chou dynasty, which, nearly a thousand years 
before the revolutionary burning of the books in B.c. 213, had 
introduced into China the novelties of feudalism, seraglios, 
ancestral worship, conventional marriage rules, official 
ceremonial, and had developed Zaoism. Faber’s account of 
native ancient Zaoist literature is the best extant. 

Last, but not least, I have before me Professor Rudolf 
Dvorak’s admirable ZLao-tsi und seine Lehre, being the 
second volume of Chinas Religionen. It does not wield the 
already at its best rather cumbersome German language 
with even average grace, which fact, with such a subject as 
Taoism, is a heavy handicap upon persons only blessed 
with appreciation of the more articulate tongues. He 
reviews in a summary way all that has been done by the 
more prominent of the foreign writers above mentioned ; 
discusses the Chinese authors, compares and contrasts 
Taoism with Confucianism, and comes to the sensible con- 
clusion that’there is no more reason why Lao-tsz should 
have borrowed from Pythagoras or Babylonia than that 
Babylonia and Pythagoras should have borrowed from 
Lao-tsz. He does not exaggerate the importance of the 
‘‘ greatest man on earth’s” thoughts, which are precisely 
those likely to occur to all thinking men living a tedious 
life in a fairly advanced stage of civilisation. Professor 
Dvorak introduces quite new considerations in the shape of 
Chinese character-forms, which appear totally inconsequent 
to the subject. In the first place, when Lao-tsz lived and 
wrote, the Chinese characters were, even in principle, 
radically different from what they are now, and it was not 
until B.c. 220 that the revolutionary ‘‘ First Emperor ”’ first 
tried to unify the competing forms used by the different 
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feudal states. In the second place, since that time the 
Chinese script has been reformed, pruned, and recast in 
various ways, in such wise that the fact of the word 
‘‘wonderful,” for instance, being written with the signs 
‘“woman” and ‘ few,” can, under no circumstances, be 
taken to throw light upon philosophical Zaoist nomen- 
clature. Lao-tsz, of course, used the written words every- 
one else used for other purposes, and invented none. 
Thirdly, just as the cuneiform syllables of Babylonia 
gradually developed from hieroglyphs into mere phonetics, 
and the demotic Egyptian was a contracted production of 
the hieroglyphic, so Chinese characters have passed through 
phase after phase until they have come now-a-days to 
have purely conventional meanings. The characters of 
to-day are not those used by Lao-tsz. Notwithstand- 
ing this tilting at windmills, Dvorak’s work may be 
recommended as the ‘‘ supreme effort” of Zaoist exegesis. 
For those who cannot read German (or, still better, Chinese) 
it will be ample to study Faber, Watters, Chavannes, and 
Chalmers’ for the historigal part; Watters, Chavannes, 
Spurgeon-Medhurst, and McLagan for the argumentative 
portion: even if they be not always original, they at least 
gather up all that there really is to say. 

It will suggest itself to impartial minds that with all our 
science, our logic, and our experience, we Westerners have 
not been able, after the lapse of 2,500 years, to improve 
much upon the old Chinese philosopher. The Germans, 
especially, have acquired repute as profound ‘‘ thinkers,” 
yet the modern representative embodiment of Teutonic 
thought has not been able, in spite of Kant, Schelling, 
and Hegel, to evolve for us anything more intelligible than 
an endless chain of ‘‘ revelation,” culminating with a final 
‘*manifestation” in the shape of the sturdy old soldier, King 
William of Prussia. Lord Kelvin can only make a guess 
at ‘* Creative Power” and ‘ Vital Force,” which Sir Oliver 
Lodge rejects, because (like Lao-tsz) he ‘‘ cannot define” 
them. Professor Ray Lankester hints that both of these 
giants of science are in need of brain repair. Yet Sir 
Oliver plumps for ‘*‘ Telepathy,” and tells us ‘‘a time will 
come.” It is a humiliating lesson to the narrow pride of 
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man, and a proof of his incapacity to get beyond his own 
narrow interests, or to solve the mystery of life by his own 
foolish efforts. In the case of Lao-tsz, the Chinese, in all 
good faith, give us the best they know of his life, his book, and 
his thoughts: his book exists still, and if the thoughts 
occasionally exceed his capacity toexpress them, he himself 
confesses and bewails the fact. But we Westerners know 
better than that, even on the same evidence, which, in any 
«ase, we can only spell out imperfectly. Lao-tsz never 
existed at all, or, if he did, he never wrote his alleged book. 
He was a creature of other impostors’ imagination, and both 
his and their works are impudent frauds. If there is any 
sense, however, in what they wrote, be it fraudulent or 
otherwise, they themselves are not to be credited with it. 
Not at all. Babylonia, Greece, Persia, India, or some 
other place in the ‘‘ West” claim credit for such portions 
as are intelligible. Meanwhile, whilst we lament Lao-tsz’s 
incapacity to conceive the true key to peace and good will, 
our philosophers, backed up by our armies, lay violent hands 
on such parts of China as it is possible for us to reach in 
safety; and by financial traps and juggles, which are as 
inscrutable to the Chinese mind as the ‘‘Absolute” or the 
‘* Void,” we drain the unhappy country of its best resources. 
The most ‘‘ orthodox” form of our wisdom chivies 5,000 
defenceless traders into a river, there to drown. The most 
‘*catholic”’ form drives out from home the identical teachers 
who are considered so indispensable for China’s welfare. 
The final effort of ‘‘revelation” takes forcible possession of 
the precise region where Zaoism and Confucianism had 
their birth. This may be progress and civilisation ; but I 
suspect, if old Lao-tsz could but visit the modern West, we 
should be rather ashamed to shew him our gin-palaces, our 
Finns, our Jews, our trusts, our strikes, our Christian 
scientists, and a list of our ‘‘ruler-sages”’ assassinated 
within the past generation by a discontented populace. 

In our next issue will be presented a full translation of 
Lao-tsz’s whole book of 5,000 words, without a single 
remark or note. Let the world judge for itself. 


E. H. PARKER. 
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Roman Decrees. 


Addition to the Litany of Loreto. 
Decretum. 


URBIS ET ORBIS. 


Ex quo Beatissima Virgo Maria Spiritus Sancti gratia plena 
Ejusque luminis splendore illustrata, aeternum Dei consilium 
atque incarnati Verbi mysterium omni mentis et cordis obsequio 
atque affectu suscepit, Dei genitrix effecta, etiam Mater boni 
consilii meruit appellari. Insuper divinae sapientiae eloquiis 
instructa, ea vitae verba, quae a Filo suo acceperat et in corde 
servaverat, in proximos liberaliter effundebat. Neque solum in 
nuptiis Canae Galileae huius novae Rebeccae consiliis acquievere 
ministri ; sed et pias mulieres aliosque Domini discipulos atque 
ipsos sanctos Apostolos eam audisse consiliatricem credere fas 
est. Quam praerogativam Deiparae Virgini agnitam et confir- 
matam fuisse deprehendimus, cum Jesus prope moriturus videns 
juxta crucem matrem et discipulum stantem, quem diligebat, 
dixit matri suae: Multer, ecce filius tuus. Deinde dixit dis- 
cipulo: Ecce Mater tua. Et ex illa hora accepit eam discipulus 
in sua. Joannem autem omnes Christifideles tunc repraesentasse 
ab Ecclesiae Patribus traditum est. Item, approbante Apostolica 
Sede, ab antiquis temporibus tum a clero tum a populo chris- 
tiano, opem simul implorante, ipsa Beatissima Virgo glorioso 
titulo Mater bont consilit consalutata est. Sanctissimus vero 
Dominus Noster Leo PAPA XIII. ob suam et Fidelium singularem 
pietatem erga Matrem boni consilii sacramque ejus Imaginem 
quae in Sanctuario Genestani praecipue colitur, postquam per 
decreta Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis anno 1884 novum 
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Officium cum Missa pro die Festo approbaverit, et anno 1893 
etiam scapulare proprium cum Indulgentiis concesserit ; hoc 
vertente anno 1903 ipsum Sanctuarium, antga novis aedibus 
hospitalibus suo aere ampliatum, ad Basilicae Minoris gradum 
et dignitatem cum omnibus juribus et privilegiis, per Apostolicas 
Litteras in forma Brevis, evexit. Tandem idem Sanctissimus 
Dominus Noster, quo ipsimet Beatae Mariae Virgini enunciatus 
titulus majori honore et cultu augeatur, ex Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregationis consulto, infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto et 
Relatore, statuit et decrevit ut Litaniis Lauretanis post prae- 
conium: Mater Admurabilis, adiiciatur alterum: JA/ater bont 
consilit, ora pro nobis; hac quoque cogitatione et firma spe 
permotus, ut, in tot tantisque calamitatibus et tenebris, pia 
Mater quae a sanctis Patribus caelestium gratiarum thesauraria 
et constliatrix universalis vpcatur, per totum catholicum orbem 
sub eo titulo rogata, omnibus monstret se esse matrem boni 
consilii, et illam Spiritus Sancti gratiam, quae sensus et corda 
illuminat, seu sanctum consilii donum sit impetratura. 
Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque die 22 Aprilis 1903. 


SERAPHINUS CARD. CRETONI, 


S. R. C. Praefectus. 
DIOMEDES PANICI, 


Archiep. Laodicen., S.R.C. Secretarius. 


Constitution of Chapter and Dress of Canons of 
Westminster. 


Sacra Congreg. de Propag. Fide. 


No. 42734. 
Ex audientia SSmi habita die 6 Januarii 1901. 


SSmus D. N. Leo Div. Prov. PP. XIII., referente infra- 
scripto S. Congnis. de Propaganda Fide secretario, ad preces 
Emi ac Rmi P.D. Herberti S.R.E. Cardinalis Vaughan Archi- 
episcopi Westmonasteriensis, ut Capitulum suae Metropolitanae 
Ecclesiae Canonicorum numero augeretur, specialique aliquo 
insignium condecoraretur honore, benigne concedere dignatus 
est, ut in posterum Capitulum supradictum Westmonasteriense 
octodecim constet Canonicis, utque iidem gestare valeant super 
amiculo manichato, seu Rocheto, cappam laneam coloris violacei, 
subsutis oris extremis sericis subrubri coloris, cum pelle alba 
armellinea, seu mustelae alpinae ad instar Canonicorum Patri- 
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archalis Romanae Archibdasilicae Lateranensis, sub lege tamen 
ut ea utantur dumtaxat in choro, quatenus huic intersint, et 
quotiescumque collegialiter incedant, atque insuper in exercitio 
earum functionum in quibus S. Sedis decreta Canonicalium 
insignium usum permittunt : servatis in reliquo de jure servandis. 
Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide die et anno praedictis. 


Atoisius Veccia, Secretartus. 


Designation of Canons to the Metropolitan Chapter. 


Sacra Congreg. de Propag. Fide. 
No. 42464. 
Supplica. 

BEATISSIMO PADRE, 

Essendosi Vostra Santita benignamente degnata di 
elevare da undici a diciotto il numero dei Canonici del Capitolo 
di Westminster, il Cardinale Erberto Vaughan, Arcivescovo 
supplica V.S. di degnarsi accordare all’ attuale Capitolo il 
designare alla Santa Sede quattro degni Sacerdote per quattro 
dei nuovi Canonicati da conferirsi, riservando all’ Arcivescovo 
la designazione degli altri tre. 

Ex audientia SSmi habita die 9 Februarii 1gor. 

SSmus Dominus Noster Leo Divina Providentia PP. XIII., 
referente me, infrascripto S. Congregationis de Prop. Fide 
Secretario, benigne adnuere dignatus est pro gratia, juxta 
preces : Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fide die et Anno uti supra. 


LES Atoisius Veccia, Secrefartus. 


S. Congregazione de Propaganda Fide. 


Oggetto, Roma, 8 Aprile, 1903. 
Sull’ abito corale dei Canonici. 
Eme Ac RME D.NE M1 OBMeE, 
Heic adnexum mitto ad Eminentiam Tuam Decretum 
S. hujus Congregationis, quo juxta preces ab Eminentia Tua 
nuper porrectas, Collegio Capellanorum instituto apud istud 
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Capitulum Cathedrale usus cappae violaceae superposita pelle 
coloris cinerei conceditur ; ac simul tum Canonicis tum Capel- 
lanis praedictis conceditur, durante aestivo tempore, usus cappae 
sine pellibus. 

Quod spectat ad assumendum statim ab istis Canonicis 
habitum choralem ad instar Capituli Lateranensis ipsis con- 
cessum, quin expectetur novae Ecclesiae Cathedralis aperitio ; 
res prudentiae et judicio Emae Tuae relinquitur ; magis tamen 
opportunum videretur rem diutius non differre, ut jam nunc 
praedictis choralibus insignibus Canonici isti decorentur. 

Interim manus tuas humillime deosculor. 

Eminentiae Tuae, 
Humillimus, obseqmus. servus verus, 
Fr. H. M. Carp. Gotti, Praef. 
ALoisius VecciA, Secretartus. 


Dno Cardi. Erberto Vaughan, 
Archiepiscopo Westmonasteriensi. 


Privilege to Westminster Canons of Retaining former 
Dress in their Parish Churches. 


Sacra. Congreg. de Propag. Fide. 


No. 54989. 
Beatissime Pater. 


Herbertus Cardinalis Vaughan Archiepiscopus Westmonas- 
teriensis, a Sanctitate Tua humiliter petit ut Canonicis suae 
Metropolitanae Ecclesiae privilegium indulgere dignetur, vi 
cujus unusquisque eorum in Ecclesia cui uti Rector inservit, 
etiamsi non sit Cathedralis, gestare valeat Canonicalem habitum 
Capitulo Metropolitanae ejusdem jampridem concessum, scilicet 
talarem vestem, non tamen sericam, violacei coloris et amiculum 
manicatum, vulgo Rochettum, cum fimbrio vulgo Merletto, 
duodecim pollices mensurae Anglicae per altitudinem minime 
excedente, necnon palliolum seu Mozzettam, non tamen sericam 
violacei coloris, quae extremis oris pellem albam praeferat 
mustelae alpinae, vulgo armellino et panno etiam laneo violacei 
coloris subsuta esse queat cum globulis coloris rubri. 

Pro qua gratia, etc. 

Ex audientia SS.mi habita die 28 Aprilis 1903. 
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SSmus D. N. Leo Div. Prov. PP. XIII., referente infra- 
scripto S. Congnis de Propag. Fide Secrio. benigne adnuere 
dignatus est pro gratia, juxta preces : Contrariis quibuscumque 
non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Aed. S. C. de Prop. Fide die et anno ut 
supra. | 


Leas Atoisius VEccIA, Secretartus. 


Foundation of the College of Cathedral Chaplains. 
| Their Choir Dress. 


DECRETUM. 


Sacra Congreg. de Propag. Fide. 
No. 54108. 


Quum per Rescriptum diei 6 Januarii anni 1901 Canonicis 
Capituli Cathedralis Westmonasteriensis in Anglia privilegium 
concessum fuerit gestandi super rocheto cappam laneam violacei 
coloris cum pelle alba mustelae alpinae, ad instar Canonicorum 
Patriarchalis Romanae Basilicae Lateranensis; ad ejusdem 
Cathedralis Ecclesiae Westmonasteriensis decus augendum 
visum est addere Collegium sexdecim interea Capellanorum, qui 
dum sacris functionibus in eadem Cathedrali Ecclesia collegi- 
aliter adsistunt, super amiculo non manicato cappam violacei 
coloris pariter induant, superposita pelle cinerei coloris, ad instar 
Beneficiariorum supramemoratae Archibasilicae Lateranensis. 
Aestivo vero tempore tum Canonicis tum Capellanis supradictis 
facultas facienda visa est retinendi super amiculo cappam sine 
pelle. Quae porro quum in Audientia diei 2 vertentis Aprilis 
SS.mo D. N. Leoni P.P. XIII. ab infrascripto ejusdem S. Con- 
gregationis Secretario relata fuerint, Sanctitas Sua benigne 
probavit ac praesens ea super re Decretum edi mandavit. 

Datum Romae ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Propa- 
ganda Fide die 2 Aprilis 1903. 


Fr. H. M. Carp. Gotti, Praef. 
Atoisius VecciA, Secretartus. 
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Recent Researches with Fluorine.—On March 16th, a 
paper was read before the Paris Academy of Science by 
Professors H. Moissan and J. Dewar, on the Solidification of 
Fluorine and the Combination of Solid Fluorine with Liquid 
Hydrogen. 

The preceding experiments of these scientists had shown 
that Fluorine adopts the liquid state at 187 degrees C., and that 
at this low temperature its characteristic powers of chemical 
affinity, which have caused it to be called the fury of the 
chemical elements, are diminished, for it then acts neither upon 
crystallised silicon, amorphous carbon, boron, or mercury, 
though it still combines with production of flame with hydrogen 
and solid turpentine. 

These researches were continued by Professors Moissan and 
Dewar, since they found it possible to obtain hydrogen in the 
form of a stable liquid boiling at —252°5 degrees C., or at 20°5 
degrees absolute. 

They have lately found that Fluorine, which is perfectly free 
from hydrofluoric acid, does not attack glass at the ordinary 
temperature, so it is now possible to enclose a definite volume 
of Fluorine in a thin-walled glass vessel, and submit it to the 
powerful cooling action obtained by the ebullition of liquid 
hydrogen. 

A sealed glass tube when filled with Fluorine and placed in 
liquid oxygen, boiling quickly under the atmospheric pressure, 
showed no trace of condensation ; but when the tube was lowered 
slowly into a double-walled vessel containing liquid hydrogen, a 
yellow liquid made its appearance. This, after being plunged 
wholly in the liquid hydrogen, froze to a yellow solid. When 
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the temperature of the Fluorine was cooled down to 20°5 
degrees absolute, the solid Fluorine, originally yellow, became 
white, resembling in this respect chlorine, bromine, and sulphur. 

Experiments with liquid nitrogen showed that the melting 
point of Fluorine is below — 210 degrees C., and a comparison 
with the melting point of oxygen, 38 degrees absolute, showed 
that 40 degrees absolute, or — 223 degrees C., is the most 
likely value for the melting point of Fluorine. 

In the course of these valuable investigations, the fact that 
Fluorine possesses greater power of chemical affinity than any 
other element was strikingly demonstrated by its combinations 
when solid with liquified hydrogen, when these bodies were 
maintained at a temperature of — 252°5 degrees. In _ this 
experiment, 500 degrees of gaseous Fluorine, which had been 
completely freed from hydrofluoric acid, was enclosed in a thin 
glass tube. The Fluorine was solidified in one of the points of 
the tube, and was then immersed ina hundred cubic centimetres 
of liquid hydrogen. When the temperature of the whole had 
been lowered to that of liquid hydrogen, the point containing 
the solid Fluorine was broken off without removing the tube, so 
as to allow of contact between the hydrogen and the Fluorine, a 
violent explosion ensued, the material became white hot, and 
the hydrogen took fire. So strong was the force of the 
explosion, that the Fluorine tube and the double-walled hydrogen 
vessel were reduced to powder. 


The Application of Wireless Telegraphy to Moving 
Trains.—The Scientific American lately gives an account of a 
successful demonstration of the possibilities of wireless 
telegraphy on moving trains, given by the Grand Trunk 
Railway. | 

The experiments were made under the joint direction of Dr. 
E. Rutherford and Dr. Howard T. Barnes, of the Macdonald 
Physical Laboratory of the McGill University, Montreal. It 
appears that on this occasion wireless messages were exchanged 
between a station and a train which was travelling at a speed of 
fifty miles an hour. In these experiments, the distance of the 
transmission was not of great length, but with simple laboratory 
apparatus it was possible to keep the train in touch with the 
stations for from eight to ten miles. The transmitting station 
was St. Dominique, where two large metal plate vibrators, of 
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10 feet by 12 feet, in connection with an induction coil were 
placed. On the train the waves were received by collecting 
wires connected to a coherer of nickel and silver powder. The 
relay operated electric bells in three cars. The connecting 
wires were run through the guides for the train signal cord, 
and extended on both sides of the coherer for about one car- 
length. It is stated that to obtain the maximum effect, a long 
vertical wire would have been necessary, but as this was 
impossible, the horizontal wire was used. Although these had 
the disadvantage of being placed inside the steel-framed cars, 
strong and definite signals were obtained over the distance 
named. 

There was another difficulty in the way of obtaining the 
maximum sensitiveness, as owing to the vibrations of the 
train moving at great speed, the relay could not be adjusted to 
its most sensitive point. But in spite of these disadvantages, 
in the opinion of the Sczentzfic American, which is likely to be 
generally endorsed, ‘‘ The success of this form of wireless 
telegraphy, of which this was but a pioneer experiment, opens 
up yet another method of providing for the safety of the 
travelling public.” 


The Soirée of the Royal Society.—The exhibits at the 
Soirée of the Royal Society on May 15th were, as usual, very 
representative of the highest class of scientific research, and 
certainly of more than average general interest. The exhibition 
which attracted the most attention was perhaps that of Sir 
William Crookes, who again gave an example of that 
delicate type of research work with which his name has 
been so often associated. The exhibit was illustrative of the 
properties of radium, and included auto-radiographs of thorium, 
uranium, and radium minerals, photographs of radium emana- 
tions, deflectable and non-deflectable by magnetism. There 
were also radiographs of a closed case of instruments taken both 
by R6ntgen rays and by radium emanations, and demonstrations 
of the luminous effects of radium emanations. The spinthari- 
scope was also exhibited. This is a convenient method of 
viewing the scintillations of radium invented by Sir William 
Crookes. If a solid piece of radium nitrate is brought near a 
blende screen, and the surface examined with a pocket lens 
magnifying about twenty diameters, scintillating spots are seen 
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to be sparsely scattered over the surface. On bringing the 
radium nearer the screen the scintillations become more 
numerous and brighter, until, when close together, the flashes 
follow each other so quickly that the surface looks like a turbu- 
lent luminous sea. A convenient way to show these scintillations 
is to fit the blende screen at the end of a brass tube with a speck 
of radium salt in front of it and about a millimetre off, and to 
have a lens at the other end. Focussing, which must be 
accurately effected to see the best effects, is done by drawing 
the lens tube in or out. | 

An interesting experiment was shown by Mr. O. W. 
Richardson, illustrative of the conductivity imparted to a 
vacuum by heated carbon. The apparatus consists of a 
vacuum tube containing a carbon filament, surrounded by a 
cylindrical electrode, from which it is insulated. The carbon 
filament is heated by an electric current and maintained at a 
negative potential at twenty volts, when a current of about one 
hundredth of an ampére passes from the filament to the 
cylinder. At a somewhat higher temperature (just below the 
melting point of carbon) the current reaches the value of about 
half an ampére. There is no current when the filament is 
positive relative to the cylinder. To demonstrate the low 
pressure inside the tube two additional electrodes are inserted, 
which are connected to the terminals of an induction coil. The 
discharge from the coil prefers to spark through several centi- 
metres of air rather than pass through the vacuum tube. 

A fine selection of photographs, illustrative of the late erup- 
tions in St. Vincent and Martinique, were shown by the West 
Indian Volcanoes Committee of the Royal Society. Amongst 
these was a valley filled with hot sand, eighty feet thick in some 
places. There were also abundant samples of the volcanic dusts, 
including samples that had been carried from the soufriétre of 
St. Vincent to Barbadoes by the upper currents of air, dusts 
from Montagne Pelée in Martinique, from the interiors of the 
houses in St. Pierre, dust carried from Martinique to Dominica, 
and from the black cloud seen on the night of July 9th, 1902, by 
the Royal Society’s Commissioners, Dr. Tempest Anderson and 
Dr. J. S. Flett. Some specimens of the bombs which were 
ejected on May 7th, 1902, and pieces of the rocks which were 
included in the avalanche of dust which filled the valleys at the 
base of the mountains, were shown ; also branches of growing 
trees which were in the path of the cloud of sand and 
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gases, showing the bark removed on the side which faced 
the blast. 

Professor F. F. Trouton contributed to the exhibition some 
improvements in hygrometers. (1.) A gravimetric recording 
hygrometer. This instrument depends on the fact that the 
weight of moisture condensed by bodies, such as flannel, is, 
within the meteorological range of temperature, approximately a 
function of the hygrometric state alone. Thus, when the 
moisture in the air varies or the temperature changes, the weight 
absorbed by a piece of flannel also changes, not in proportion to 
the amount of moisture present, but in proportion to the 
hygrometric states. This alteration in weight is shown by the 
movement of the arm of a balance from which the flannel is 
suspended, and is recorded by means of an inked stylus on 
graduated paper, revolving with a clock-driven drum. (2.) An 
electrical dew-point hygrometer. In this instrument the moment 
of deposition of moisture on a hygrometer of the Dines’ type is 
observed from the completion of an electric circuit effected by 
the deposited moisture. Two long parallel wires were fixed to 
the surface of deposition. These wires form the electrodes of 
a circuit containing a battery and indicating instrument. When 
the surface is dry there is insulation, but on dew forming, the 
current can pass between the wires. The apparatus can be 
adapted for use with an automatic recording instrument for 
giving a record of the dew-point at frequent intervals. It is 
also of use in positions where the moment of deposition of dew 
cannot be detected by the eye. 

Amongst the astronomical exhibits was one from the 
Cambridge Observatory, showing the use of a colour screen in 
photographing bright stars. On a plate which has been given 
an exposure long enough to give measurable images of tenth 
magnitude comparison stars, the images of bright stars are too 
large for measurement. By the use of a yellow spot on a 
worked glass screen in contact with the sensitive plate, the 
image of a bright star can be reduced to equality with the 
images of the comparison stars, which have been dealt with 
hitherto almost entirely by the heliometer. 

At the Royal Society’s Soirées, exhibits of pure scientific 
research far outnumber those of scientific application, but at the 
last soirée there was one exhibit of the latter type which de- 
mands notice, that is the incandescent oil burner exhibited by 
Mr. T. Mathews. These are designed primarily for use in the 
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Trinity House lighthouse service. The vaporiser consists of a 
small coil of tubing, and is enclosed within the hood over the 
mantle. At this point the oil enters at a pressure of 54 Ibs. to 
the square inch, and the oil vapour is conveyed from this coil to 
the base of the vertical column, where it enters a small chamber 
and escapes through a fine nipple into the column, in which four 
parts are formed to admit atmospheric air. The gas and air 
ascend together, passing through a film of fine brass gauze into 
a mixing chamber, in the centre of which a cone diverts the 
mixture on to the walls of an incandescent mantle. The heat 
from the mantle maintains the vaporiser sufficiently hot to 
vaporise the oil, so that the burner becomes automatic in 
action. 

It is claimed that the intensity of the single mantle burner for 
flashing lights is 1,100 candles, and the consumption of oil one 
pint per hour; that the intensity of the triple mantle burner for 
fixed and occulting lights is 2,700 candles, and the consumption 
of oil three pints per hour, the flashing point of the oil being in 
each case from 145 degrees to 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Tribes of the Indian Borderland.—In a most interesting 
volume, by Mr. Thomas W. Webber (Zhe Forests of Upper 
India and their Inhabitants. London : Edward Arnold, 1902) is 
contained a repertory of curious and interesting information 
about life in the Indian forests and jungles. The author 
describes, among other experiences, various trips to the Tibetan 
borderland, where the province of Kumaon occupies the inter- 
mediate mountains between the snows of the Upper Himalaya 
and the plains of the Doab. Here lives a race, intermediate too, 
with much of the Tartar character of the Tibetans, intermixed 
with the aboriginal type of the hill folk that form the fringe of 
Aryan India. They are described as intelligent and industrious, 
carrying on both trade and agriculture under difficulties, sowing 
barley and oats in their trough-like valleys, grazing sheep, 
voats, yaks, and innumerable ponies on the slopes, and 
crossing into Tibet to exchange flour and rice for salt and 
borax, carried on the backs of sheep or goats. Their ponies, 
called gunts, are splendid little animals, no more than twelve or 
thirteen hands high, but up to any weight, able to climb like 
goats, and with feet so hard that they require no shoeing. 
The religion of the Bhotias is a nominal Buddhism, modified by 
belief in hill fairies or deities, and in evil spirits, which white 
flags fluttering from poles are supposed to scare away. They 
migrate with the seasons: southward in winter to the lower 
valleys, and in summer northward to Tibet. Salt, though else- 
where a dutiable article, is here exempt, since the stoppage of its 
importation on sheep and goat-back would prevent the Indian- 
grown flour, tea, rice and sugar from finding a market in Tibet. 
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The road into the country is by the tremendous defile of the 
Kali river, which separates it from Nepal. Mountains tower 
above it to a height of 10,000 feet; and, in some places, where 
the track is carried on artificial galleries on the face of the 
cliff, a stone dropped from its overhanging height would fall on 
the Nepal side. Beyond the Bhotia country, and on the northern 
side of the Himalayan crest, live a people of pure Tartar race, 
the Hunias, or natives of Hundes, in whom the author believes 
he saw the kinsmen of Attila’s warriors, descendants of a branch 
of that formidable race driven southward by other Tartar tribes. 
The caravan encountered by him seemed to him to consist of 
the quaintest objects possible. With short thick figures and 
waddling gait, wide flat faces, oblique slits for eyes, hair 
flattened on the temples with greasy pig-tails coming from 
under large Quaker-like hats, they presented an appearance 
making it difficult to tell whether they were men or women. 
Thick woollen coats bulging above the waist with all their 
portable property, Birmingham-made goggles and large green 
umbrellas, completed their equipment. Although their country 
was forbidden to travellers, it was entered by stratagem, and 
finally permission was obtained to spend a month in it for 
shooting, under strict limitations as to visiting or approaching 
certain localities regarded as sacred. The summit of the pass 
by which it was reached afforded a view of unparalleled beauty, 
commanding valleys opening like blue gulfs between soaring 
ridges, and in the far distance the dim horizon of the plains of 
Hindustan. The transformation scene on turning to the north- 
ward descent was not less wonderful, for rolling clouds were 
exchanged for a sky of unbroken blue, and rifted cafions and 
crests for gently rounded hills. Towards India was dense 
torest, vegetation covering every spot to which it could cling ; 
‘*to the north there was not a tree in a thousand, or, perhaps, 
ten thousand miles,” scarcely a bush or a blade of grass, 
nothing but shale, shingle or clay. 


Ravages of Smallpox.—At a village called Tinkar, in Nepal, 
the party were told that in a neighbouring village all the 
population, without exception, had died of smallpox, while 
Tinkar had escaped without a single death, and with only a few 
mild cases. The miracle was accounted for when it was found 
that the government vaccination officer had vaccinated all the 
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inhabitants of Tinkar, while the old women in the neighbouring 
hamlet refused to permit it, saying that the goddess Kali was 
not to be propitiated by such a process. Now all the villages in 
Nepal were sending requests for the services of the vaccination 
officer, and these conscientious objectors were silenced or 
converted. The universal belief was that the process had 
saved the lives of thousands, and blessings were showered on 
the Sirkar for sending their officer to perform it. The stories 
told of the ravages of the disease were harrowing, and were 
attested by the horrible disfigurement it had left behind on faces 
so scarred as to seem scarcely human. 


Antarctic Exploration.—The results of the voyage of the 
Discovery as detailed by her commander, Captain Scott, in the 
report brought home by the relief ship, Morning, show that 
considerable progress has been made towards filling up the 
great blank space on the map between the fragmentary strips of 
coast hitherto charted in the Antarctic regions. The section 
assigned to him for investigation is immediately south of New 
Zealand, where Victoria Land forms the eastern boundary of 
what seems to be a deep bight in the coast. ‘The great ice 
barrier encountered by Sir James Ross fringes this part of the 
supposed continent. Leaving Lyttleton about Christmas, 1go1, 
the Dzescovery struck this barrier on the 2nd or 3rd of January, 
and after making for Cape Adare, the most northern promontory 
of Victoria Land, skirted the ice for one hundred and twenty 
miles further to the west than Ross had penetrated. Here new 
yround was struck in a high glaciated plateau land, with bare 
peaks protruding from its surface, apparently forming part of an 
extensive land area. It would not appear that any landing was 
attempted here, the ice barrier, no doubt, rendering it 
impossible. The latter was found to be afloat, though fed from 
the land ice, a great marine glacier, adrift instead of grounded. 
Turning westward, the expedition found an inlet, whence a 
sledging party penetrated southward as far as 78} degrees of 
latitude. Winter quarters were chosen somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Mounts Erebus and Terror, and from this 
base sledging parties were sent out in September, 1902. The 
ice barrier was traversed by one, and Mount Terror reached by 
this route. That led by Captain Scott himself carried out the 
most important work of exploration along the adjacent coast. 
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It was found to be broken by a wide and deep fiord or strait, 
not shown on existing maps, which was traversed by the sledge 
party as far as 80 degrees 17 minutes south, and traced three 
degrees further. Mountains rising to a height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet were seen to the south in latitude 82 degrees, 
showing that a great land mass extends here poleward as far as 
our present limit of knowledge. This confirms the conjecture 
of an Antarctic continent, to balance the Polar sea at the 
opposite extremity of the globe. Ranges of high mountains 
continue throughout Victoria Land, and a new range was 
sighted by a party ascending a glacier on the mainland, while 
at a height of 9,000 feet a level plain was reached, continuing 
unbroken to the western horizon. Great hardships were 
endured, as the dogs all died, and the party had to drag the 
sledges themselves. 


A Moorish Town on the Atlantic.— So few English travellers 
visit Southern Morocco, that Mr. Williams B. Leech’s notes of 
a visit to Mogador, communicated to a meeting of the Man- 
chester Geographical Society, contain some interesting informa- 
tion. Its Moorish title, ‘‘the Beautiful,” is justified by its 
aspect from the sea with white walls running down to the water’s 
edge, topped by tall minarets, and seen against a background 
of endless sandhills, contrasting with the sapphire blue ocean in 
front. Its anchorage is protected by an island and a ridge of 
rocks from the heavy swell that rolls along the coast. The high 
walls enclosing the town are pierced by four gates, the Lion, to 
the south, the Water Port, and the Saffi and Morocco gates. 
Toll is levied on all goods entering, and the gates are locked 
from sunset to sunrise, to the great inconvenience of English 
travellers. The various quarters are also separated by walls, 
and the gates are held at night by guards of soldiers in order 
to prevent one fraction from raiding another, or to confine 
possible disturbances to the scene of their outbreak. There is 
special anxiety to restrict tumults to the native quarters, since 
European governments are apt to give trouble by requiring 
compensation for injury to their subjects. The principal quarters 
are the Mohammedan, or Moorish, the Jewish, and the 
European. In the ‘latter, the streets are clean and tolerably 
well kept. The growth of population causes every yard of 
ground to be built on, so that not only are the streets mere 
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passages about 12ft. wide, but in many places houses are built 
over them or across their ends so as to block the thoroughfare 
and compel passers to turn aside into by-streets every hundred 
yards or so. As in most eastern towns, the street is the 
receptacle for refuse and waste. The houses of the merchants 
are built round a courtyard, with offices on the ground floor and 
dwelling rooms above, while all the windows look into the court, 
and the roof is used as a promenade and place for washing. 
The merchants buy the produce of the country, such as sheep 
and goat skins, wax, corn, maize, beans, almonds, olive oil, 
wool, and gum, importing cotton, woollen and metal goods, 
candles, sugar and tea. British exports to and imports from 
Morocco amounted, in 1900, to £720,404 and £618,421 
respectively. The trade with England is mainly conducfed by 
Jews, though there are some resident English merchants. The 
writer was struck, like travellers elsewhere, by the energy of 
the Germans, who are getting an increasing share of the trade. 


Water Supply of Barbadoes.—A curious account of the 
water supply of Barbadoes is given by Mr. John Cocks, in a 
paper on the West Indies, communicated to the Manchester 
Geographical Society. The island, which has no very high 
mountains, is devoid of all surface water, either in the shape of 
rivers, lakes, or streams, but at a considerable depth, more than 
100 feet below the surface, runs an ever-flowing stream, cold as 
ice and clear as crystal. This is pumped to the top of a hill, and 
distributed through the island, with stand pipes along all the 
roads, about 300 yards apart. Here it is accessible to the poor 
free of charge, but houses of a rental from about £20 
a year and upwards have it laid on, and are charged a 
water-rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound. After a drought lasting 
fifteen months, it was gauged and found to be yielding 
1,700,000 gallons a day. The flow during the writer’s 
stay was 11,000,000 gallons a day. He was unable to learn 
whence it is supposed to come or when it was discovered, 
but found in Ligon’s Zvavels in Barbadoes, published in 1643, a 
description of the pools and cisterns in which the rains were 
then stored for future use. 
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The Laccadive Islands.—Dr. Alcock, in his interesting 
history of his work during the surveying voyage of the 
Investigator (A Naturalist in Indian Seas. By A. Alcock. 
London: John Murray, 1902), visited some of the little-khown 
outlying archipelagoes of the Indian Ocean. The Laccadive 
Islands he describes as the remains of eroded atolls, raised only 
a few feet above the'sea, and formed entirely of coral rock and 
coral sand. Yet they have a comparatively dense population, 
and the island of Anderut, though only two miles long and a 
few hundred yards in width, was inhabited by over 4,000 souls. 
They are, nominally, Mohammedans, though with curious 
survivals of more primitive beliefs, and live by the cultivation of 
cocoa palms. The husk of the nut, beaten into coir for the 
Malabar market, is exchanged for rice, salt, cloth, and other 
simple necessaries. On some of the islands tiny patches of 
sweet potatoes and grain are cultivated, while for water the 
inhabitants depend on shallow wells, carefully walled in. Their 
live stock consists of a few cows, goats, fowls and cats, and 
their principal foes are the rats, which damage the cocoanuts. 
Their huts are built of coral stone and thatched with palm 
leaves. 
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Timothy: or Letters to a Young Theologian. By Dr. 
FRANZ HETTINGER. Translated and adapted by Rev. Victor 
Stepka. Freiburg: B. Herder. 


HE interest which is manifested in the United States on 
| the subject of clerical education at the present day, is one 
sign out of many of the healthy condition of the Church 
in that part of the world. It is not so very long ago that we 
had the book of the late Father Hogan on this subject, and now 
we have to welcome another, on different lines, it is true, but 
which follows its predecessor in being devoted to the same end. 
It is not an original work, as was that of Father Hogan’s, but is 
a translation from the German. It is, moreover, on conservative 
lines ; and though the work of the Sulpitian could not be justly 
described as revolutionary, yet it was sufficiently progressive to 
arouse a considerable amount of attention, while many would 
rank Dr. Hettinger’s work as reactionary. It represents what 
may be called the Seminary side of the controversy, which has 
been waged in Germany, about the most advantageous manner 
of educating the clergy. 

Its scope, however, is not directly controversial, but is con- 
cerned with the direction of the theological novice in the way of 
life, both in regard to spiritual and intellectual matters. From 
this point of view, it is an excellent guide for beginners. The 
advice which it gives is on the whole sound, though it may err 
on the side of caution. It is very full in all things which con- 
cern the intellectual training of students for the priesthood ; it 
treats of philosophy, the natural sciences, theology, both 
dogmatic and moral, art studies, Canon law, Biblical science, 
homiletics, and liturgy. Nor is this an exhaustive list. The 
various subsidiary branches of sacred science are not neglected. 
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The form into which it is cast, being a series of letters to a 
young theologian about to commence his studies, may be of 
assistance to some, but cannot, on the whole, be com- 
mended, as it has led to an unscientific method of arrangement. 
It might conceivably have added considerably to the value of 
the treatise, had ‘‘ Timothy” been invested with a definite 
personality ; but so long as you feel that he is only a peg on 
which to hang a series of dissertations which would suit all young 
students at the beginning of their career, he seems only an en- 
cumbrance, and a useless one too. 

We are not acquainted with the original of this work, but we 
feel bound to state that in this translation it has not a very 
attractive form. There is a warning in it against reading non- 
Catholic books; but if such warnings are to have their due 
effect, Catholic publishers and authors should do more to make 
what Catholic literature we have as pleasing and faultless as to 
form as that literature against which the admonition is given. 
The style is obscure. Such sentences as the following are not 
infrequent :—‘‘ Locke, the empiricist, and Hume, the sceptic in 
England, Spinoza, the pantheist in Holland, who was improved 
upon by Schelling and Hegel, and the critical idealism of Kant, 
have all gone forth from Cartesianism as from a fatal Pandora’s 
box, each according to the particular direction in which it has 
developed” (p. 83). The spelling is net altogether above 
reproach. We meet with ‘ promissing,” for example (p. 248). 
Unusual words, to say the least, are introduced: — “‘ im- 
mensurable” (p. 311), ‘‘campus” (p. 267), the meditation of 
the two ** banners” (p. 291). Latin and English are repeatedly 
intermingled in the text without any attempt to mark the transi- 
tion of one language from the other. 

In spite of all its faults we can cordially recommend the book, 
and believe that it will prove of great service, not only to theo- 
logical students, but also to all those who are engaged in the 
work of a priest. A spirit of genuine piety breathes throughout 
its pages; and .reverence for authority, an absolutely essential 
virtue in Catholic theology, is everywhere insisted upon; the 
necessity for the various branches of ecclesiastical learning is 
clearly stated, and the sophistries by which the worldly or 
indifferent are accustomed to combat their usefulness are 
adequately answered. A careful perusal of the whole treatise 
cannot fail to do much good. 

F. T. L. 
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Three Bulwarks of the Faith. By the Rev. ArcHeEr- 
SHEPHERD, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


T will be within the recollection of many how Cardinal 
Newman had occasion to complain of being frequently 
misquoted in regard to the use of the word ‘‘ bulwark.” 

He was said to have called the Anglican Church a bulwark 
against infidelity, whereas the word which he employed was 
‘‘ breakwater.” We doubt whether Mr. Archer-Shepherd’s bul- 
warks will turn out to be even breakwaters. They are Evolution, 
the Higher Criticism, and the Resurrection of Christ. Un- 
doubtedly the work is that of a man of courage and faith ; who, 
however, has hardly a just appreciation of the difficulties of his 
task. 

Before saying anything as to his treatment of the subject, it 
would be well to note a rather silly passage in the preface. He 
finds ground for comfort against Agnosticism in this: that the 
Church of England will always be true to her creeds. ‘‘ But it 
(Agnosticism) will not stand,” he says, ‘‘ for Catholic dogmas 
are eternal verities. It will not stand, for it is Continental and 
not English criticism. The history of the Reformation will 
repeat itself. The Church of England will remain true to the 


creeds” (p. xl.) 

We may say at once that in these pages everything that they 
may desire is conceded to the extreme evolutionists and to the 
most advanced critics of the Rationalist school, except in regard 
to the Resurrection. Presumably it was his wish or intention 
to show that the results of recent studies and research have not 
and will not be detrimental to Christianity ; but this he certainly 
fails to do. Indeed, it would seem, from the title he has taken, 
that he was going to prove that they really conduce to its 
defence. That they may do so is our belief ; but if nothing more 
can be done for this purpose than we have here, Revelation is in 
a perilous condition. 

There are some very good points about the book, which cause 
the greater regret that the author cannot be relied upon in the 
main questions at issue. For instance, he realises that the 
opposition, which is often thought to exist between the results of 
modern research and theology, arises in many cases from the 
identification of theology with the popular idea of what theology 
is supposed to be. Miltonic or Puritan views of religious belief 
come in for severe condemnation. ‘‘ That sublime poem,” he 
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says of ‘‘Paradise Lost,” ‘‘has probably done more harm to 
Christianity in our day than anything ever written in the name 
of science. It, in a great measure, moulded the theology of a 
past generation of divines, who were unable to distinguish 
between Scripture and their own interpretation of it; and who, in 
order to lengthen the sounding line let down into the depths of 
human depravity, raised, as far as their imagination could carry 
them, the heights from which Adam fell.” He testifies too, 
more than once, to the value of our Catholic theology. 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter upon a detailed 
Criticism ; it is sufficient to say that, while he develops the 
arguments of the opponents of Christianity with considerable 
skill, he is not equally successful in answering them. How far 
he is from what we regard as the orthodox doctrine of the 
Church will be apparent from the admissions which he makes in 
his first essay. He maintains the eternity of matter, or allows 
it; that the generation of the divine Logos was known to 
philosophy (p. 10); he states that ‘‘ the belief in a soul of man, 
distinct from his body, arose from misunderstanding the pheno- 
mena of dreams, swoons, hallucinations, and the shadows or 
reflexions cast by objects” (p. 21). 

All that he can say about the havoc wrought by the higher 
criticism is to exhort us to hope. That is the office of the 
preacher, and not of the apologist ; it is his duty to show that 
we have good reasons for the hope which is in us, by virtue of 
our faith. However, his treatment of the Resurrection stands on 
a different footing to the rest of his work. Here he follows on 
more traditional lines, and is thus able to present his case with 
greater force. But it will be objected to him that this one 
exception, which he has chosen out of many possible lines of 
defence, is liable to just as many difficulties as the others. It is 
true that the Resurrection is the main motive of our faith, but 
this does not appeal to those who reject all miracles. The con- 
cession of so many points does not facilitate a stand on this one, 
and those who desire to safeguard the faith must be careful not 
to sacrifice even the smallest iota for the sake of victory. 


F. T. L. 
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Practical Preaching for Priests and People. Second 


series. London: Thomas Baker, Soho Square. 1902. 


ATHER HOLLAND'S sermons are arranged in a very 
practical way, well calculated to aid a priest in search of 
matter for his discourses. This result is obtained by a 

synopsis at the beginning of each sermon, and by the repetition 
in thick type of the details of the synopsis at the heads of their 
respective paragraphs. From the synopsis itself one may find 
many ideas to be developed in one’s own way. As regards the 
matter of the sermons, the way in which evils are denounced is 
very telling ; for example, the impatience of guidance on the part 
of young men and women, the dangers they run, the sins they 
fall into, are clearly put forth. Again, how frequently do the 
Pharisees who accused the woman to our Lord find imitators in 
our days. One thing seems wanting in the sermons, and this is 
the note of encouragement to those who are trying to save their 
souls, yet are often troubled by doubts and fears. Thus, while 
on the one hand no language can be too strong to depict the 
heinousness of a bad communion, on the other hand the firm 
trust and confidence in God’s mercy that He will not allow such 
an evil to happen to those who are earnestly trying to do well, 
yet are harassed by the dread of making a bad communion, 
should not be omitted. Again, in the forcible sermon on death, 
we miss the encouragement to be derived from the thought that 
God longs for our salvation more than we do ourselves, so that 
to one in earnest salvation is easy. Inthe sermon ‘‘ Do Catholics 
read the Bible?” the remarks on the origin and history of the 
Bible, showing that the world owes the Scriptures to the Church, 
that she has always taken great care of them, and has made 
continual efforts in order to bring the knowledge of them home 
to mankind, are very much to the point. There are perhaps few 
matters on which more ignorance exists among those outside 
the Church. At the same time it seems hardly advisable to 
minimise, as the author has done, the prohibitions issued by the 
Church in the sixteenth century on all reading the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue. 

The printing of the book is good, and we have noticed no 
printer’s errors, unless the misplacement of two titles of sermons 
towards the end of the table of contents counts as one. 

D. I. 
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Jesus Christ, God and Man. By the Pére Lacorpaire, O.P. 
Conferences delivered at Notre-Dame in Paris. Translated 
by a Tertiary of the same Order. Manchester: James 
Robinson. 8vo., pp. 418. 


E are very glad to see a new edition of these admirable 
\\ conferences brought out in so convenient and readable 
a form bya Manchester firm. The work is one which, 
bearing, as it does, on the ultimate truths of Theism and 
Christianity, may well command the interest of a wide circle of 
readers outside the Catholic Church. In Lacordaire the Church 
of France appealed with all her traditional eloquence to the 
hosts of unbelief, and sought to win them from their scepticism 
by revealing the beauty and depth, and logical cohesion of the 
Catholic Faith. The subject which it treats is necessarily 
perennial; and the knowledge of the eternal truths which 
underlie religious faith is, if anything, more needed to-day than 
it was when the great Dominican looked down on the sea 
of upturned faces from the historic pulpit of Notre-Dame. ‘The 
first part of the work treats of the inner life of Jesus Christ, 
His public power, the foundation, perpetuity and progress of 
His reign and His pre-existence. The second part goes further 
back and deals with the existence of God, His inner life, the 
creation of the world, of man as an intelligent, moral, and social 
being ; and of His two-fold work. The third part treats of the 
relations between God and man, and their supernatural inter- 
course in prophecy and sacrament. The scheme thus presented 
has all the lucidity and symmetry which is so characteristic of 
the French mind, and in the chapters of the book it is worked 
out with all that thoughtful and persuasive eloquence which we 
are wont to associate with the name of Lacordaire. 

One thought, we think, will arise in the minds of many as 
they close its pages. How much the proclamation of these 
great and luminous truths are needed in the England of to-day ! 
Perhaps not in the same way—for we shrink more than our 
cross-channel neighbours from the-enthusiasm of the sublime. 
Perhaps, with more of the cogency of plain speaking. Perhaps, 
with more relevance to the thoughts of our time and the actual 
forms of the scepticism of the twentieth century. But surely the 
same truths and the samecharm of profound and intellectual treat- 
ment are wanted so that the masses made blind and soul-sick by 
materialism and agnosticism, and sin, may ‘‘ see the King in His 
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beauty,” and come to the saving knowledge of the One True 
God and Whom He has sent—Jesus Christ. If we owe this 
volume, which tens of thousands have read with profit, to that 
admirable arrangement by which special conferences to men 
have been given in Notre-Dame, and the ablest preacher in the 
land secured for the application of the Church’s message to the 
doubts and difficulties of the day, might we not be allowed to 
hope that in this country some such plan may one day be 
followed, and conferences suchas these, but adapted to our time 
and needs, be delivered by the most distinguished preachers 
available in the ranks of the Catholic clergy of the three king- 
doms, the Colonies, or America, from the pulpit of the new 
Cathedral in Westminster. When we gaze on the spacious and 
stately nave of the new Metropolitan Church, we think of the 
succession of generations which will fill it in the years to come; 
and there are visions of the future which quicken our pulses and 
make our hearts beat fast with hope. A preacher—the best to 
be found in the English-speaking countries—addressing a multi- 
tude of men in a series of conferences, and preaching Catholic 
Faith in God and the Saviour as the sole and suflicient solution 
of all the problems of the age, is one, and not the least of 


them. 
M. 


Hail, Full of Grace. Simple thoughts upon the Rosary. By 
Mother Mary Loyora. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. 
London : Sands and Co. Svo., pp. 261. 


HIS excellent volume is a series of meditations on the 
fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. The points of each 
meditation are preceded by happily chosen texts from the 

New and Old Testaments, and throughout the entire book the 
authoress has been well inspired to enrich the unction of her 
work by plentiful quotations from the Word of God. Those 
who have read Mother Mary Loyola’s Coram Sanctissimo, will 
need no inducement to avail themselves of the present volume, 
in which she has done for devotion to the Rosary all that, in the 
former, she did for devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. The 
value of the work is enhanced by an able preface from the pen 
of Father Thurston, whose wise words on the Rosary in this case 
will be read with nothing but pleasure and edification, even by 
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those whose susceptibilities have not escaped unhurt by his 
methods of historical criticism. It is well that Mary’s praise 
should be beautifully embodied ; and we are glad to note that 
the printing and binding are of a kind which will make the 
volume attractive as a gift-book, and are entirely creditable to 
the publishers. X. 


Pope Innocent XI. as the Liberator of Hungary. Papst 
Innocenz XI. (Benedikt Odescalchi) und Ungarns Befreiung 
von der Tiirkenherrschaft. Auf Grund der diplomatischen 
Schriften des Piapstl. Geheim-Archivs. Von WILHELM 
FRAKNOI, Titular-Bischof, General-Inspektor der Biblio- 
theken und Museen in Ungarn, etc. Aus dem Ungarischen 
libersetzt von Dr. Peter Jekel. Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
Herder. 1902. 


N a recent survey of Hungarian Catholic literature we had 
| occasion to speak of Bishop Frakndi’s learned labours in 
the field of history. As his writings have hitherto attracted 
but little attention in this country, we can hardly hope that many 
of our readers were ready to admit his title to a place in the 
very foremost ranks of modern historians. But the present 
volume, which will appeal to a wider circle in its German dress, 
may possibly do something to remove any misgivings on this 
matter. It is clearly no compilation at second-hand, but a 
serious contribution to scientific history, based on a patient 
study of original documents. But, unlike some other works of 
this kind, it has the additional merit of giving us a consistent 
and intelligible picture. And we may safely cite it as a proof of 
the high powers of the Hungarian historian. 

Even in the more familiar paths of history, such a work as 
this would be welcome; and even in regard to minor matters, 
this care and accuracy is highly desirable. But there is yet 
further reason for satisfaction where the labour is bestowed on 
some great crisis in history, and throws fresh light on fields 
which have been unduly neglected. And such is surely the case 
with the subject treated in the present volume. Some allowance 
must be made for the practical needs of local patriotism, and we 
can hardly help looking at the field of history from our own 
standpoint. But the natural result is a somewhat narrow 
horizon and a defective sense of proportion. To many of us, 
the history of Europe for the last three or four centuries is but 
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the story of our own country, or that of our more immediate 
neighbours and rivals. And we are apt to attach undue impor- 
tance to their petty politics, their wars and revolutions ; while 
we give too little heed to the momentous struggle waged in the 
East of Europe with the Turkish invader. 

Even the leading facts in that tragic story are too commonly 
overlooked or forgotten. How many English readers think of 
the fatal field of Mohacs, or the fall of Buda, among the chief 
events of the sixteenth century? How many of them remember 
that the capital of Hungary and a great part of that ancient 
Christian Kingdom remained for upwards of a hundred and 
forty-five years under the Turkish dominion? Or if we come 
down to a later date, the closing years of the seventeenth 
century, we think of it as the age of the Grand Monarque and of 
the Whig revolution. Yet when we look at the deeper interests 
of Europe and of Christendom, the deliverance of Hungary 
from its long captivity must surely out-weigh the fleeting triumphs 
of French King's or English Parliaments. 

Were it only for this reason, the serious student of history 
wil! turn with a special interest to a work which throws new 
light on the story of that great deliverance. Though the 
present German version has but lately issued from the press, it 
is some sixteen years since the first appearance of the Magyar 
original. In the year 1886, Hungary was engaged in celebrating 
the Bicentenary of the memorable deliverance of Buda. And 
while his countrymen were united in this act of national thanks- 
giving, Bishop Fraknoi’s part in the celebration was_ this 
appropriate tribute to the great Pope who was one of the chief 
authors of the liberation of Hungary. In its original form the 
book may be said to have fulfilled a double function. — It was at 
once a Festschrift in the Bicentenary celebration, and a solid 
contribution to scientific history, being, indeed, an integral part 
of the series, Monumenta Vaticana Hungariae Historiam tllus- 
trantia. \n its outward appearance, it must be confessed, the 
version now before us presents a striking contrast to the massive 
quarto volume which contained the text of the documents from 
the Vatican archives, together with Fraknoi’s historical disser- 
tation both in Latin and in Hungarian, and was, moreover, 
enriched with excellent portraits of Pope Innocent and his 
Nuncio, Cardinal Buonvisi. None the less, Dr. Jekel’s very 
readable translation brings the full benefit of the Bishop’s 
masterly monograph within the reach of all German scholars. 
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The story here told is based upon the voluminous corres- 
pondence of the Papal Nuncio in Hungary through whom Pope 
Innocent wrought the work of deliverance. At the same time, 
the author has made use of a mass of evidence from other 
sources. And while he is never lured away from his proper 
subject, with a few skilful touches he shows enough of the 
contemporary position of European politics to supply a back- 
ground for his picture, and to enable his readers to grasp the 
whole situation. We see Hungary in great part under the 
Turkish yoke, while elsewhere it is convulsed by T®6keli’s 
rebellion. We see the Emperor Leopold so ill-prepared to set free 
the chief city of Hungary that for a while his own Austrian 
capital is placed in imminent peril by the Turkish army. His 
finances are crippled by ministerial mismanagement ; and all the 
while his chief anxiety is to make terms with the Turks in order 
that he may be able to throw all the strength of the Empire intoa 
struggle with France. Such are the circumstances under which 
Buonvisi is commissioned to urge the Emperor to drive the 
Turks out of Hungary. Never, one might well say, was 
ambassador sent on a more hopeless enterprise. Yet, in spite of 
every difficulty, his mission was eventually successful; and his 
letters remain to show how the success was accomplished. To 
put it briefly, the Pope and the Cardinal took the burden on their 
own shoulders. This was the secret of the solution. It was 
an illustration of the saying, ‘‘ If you wanta thing done well, do 
it yourself.” The sinews of war were largely drawn from the 
Papal treasury ; and as fresh need arose the Nuncio was con- 
stantly pressing for further assistance. At the same time it was 
the care of the Pope and his minister to keep the French King 
in check and to secure the active co-operation of Venice and 
Poland. In all this Buonvisi was a veritable ‘‘ ambassador 
extraordinary”; for besides the duties proper to his own 
office, he had to play the part of Treasurer and War Minister. 
With a surprising versatility and readiness of resource, he was 
able to turn from broad schemes of imperial policy and delicate 
diplomatic negotiations, to grapple with the details of the com- 
missariat, and supply the generals with practical plans for the 
campaign before them. And, as if the task on his hands were 
not enough for his zeal and energy, we find him attempting to 
lure Louis XIV. to the conquest of Constantinople and the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. It is pleasant to note that both the 
Pope and Buonvisi paid special attention to the care of the 
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wounded. And the Papal ambulance corps for the siege of Buda 
may be said to make an epoch in the evolution of this important 
work of mercy. 

But the reader who would fain follow the course of this event- 
ful story must betake himself to the pages of Bishop Fraknoi 
and his German translator. The latter has done his work well ; 
and but for a few minor misprints the book is singularly. free 
from errors. But there is, apparently, a dapsus calami in the 
reference to the ‘‘ Polish Republic” in the following passage : 
‘* Er hoffte, sein Wort werde in die Wagschale fallen ; denn der 
Kaiser und die Polnische Republik—-meint er—hatten einiges 
Vertrauen zu ihm, wenngleich er kein anderes Verdienst habe, 
als seine Aufrechtigkeit, mit der er ohne Hintergedanken um die 
FOrderung des allgemeinen Wohles bemiiht sei” (p. 224). The 
words in question do not appear in the corresponding passage 
in the Hungarian (p. cxlviii.), where there is merely a reference 
to the letter from which they are taken. And on turning to the 
Italian text we read: ‘‘Et io spero dispuonere tutto per il gran 


disegno, honorandomi I’Imperatore e la Republica di qualche 


confidenza da me non meritata,” etc. If we are not mistaken, the 
Republic here mentioned is Venice, not Poland. 

It may be well to add that Bishop Frakndi is still actively 
engaged in illustrating Hungarian history from the Vatican 
archives. In proof of this, we need only refer to his recent 
articles in our esteemed Magyar contemporary the Katholikus 
Ssemle, on the diplomatic labours of Father Possevino, S.J., 


Jessutta-Diplomata Hasdinkban.” * 
W. H. K. 


A History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A. Vol. I., from 
the commencement of the war with France to the death of 
Pitt (1793 - 1805). With six photogravures. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road. 1902. 

LTHOUGH what Sir John Seeley calls the expansion of 

A England had already begun at a much earlier date, it 

made such marked and amazing strides in the last 
hundred years that the history of the Empire during that period 
is well worthy of separate treatment, and few readers will be 


* Cf. Katholikus Szemle, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1902. 
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disposed to quarrel with Mr. Dorman for confining his new 
history of the British Empire to the nineteenth century. But the 
book is more reasonably open to an opposite objection, to wit, 
that the range of subjects which it includes is too extended, It 
is indeed hardly possible to estimate the whole work from the 
proportions of this first instalment ; and it may be that a some- 
what broader survey is needed in dealing with the momentous 
events of the opening period. But if the whole century is to be 
treated on the same generous scale, a first volume which takes 
upwards of four hundred pages to bring us down to 1805, is a 
little alarming. At this rate, the history, should it ever be com- 
pleted, would run into twenty volumes. It is true that all the 
miscellaneous matter brought together in the book before us has 
an importance of its own, and the author tells his story in a 
very agreeable fashion. But much is the common property of 
every general history of England, and should hardly claim so 
much space in a work which is more immediately concerned with 
the Empire in the nineteenth century. And other topics treated 
here might be dealt with to greater advantage in_ special 
histories. 

The present volume is mainly occupied with the war against 
France and the Irish Rebellion of 1798. As might be expected _ 
in a history of the British Empire, the latter is not regarded from 
the Irish standpoint. Nor is the author disposed to adopt the 
charges which some recent English statesmen have made against 
the Government of that day. He endeavours to preserve the 
impartiality proper to the historian. He cannot allow that the 
Government quartered the soldiery on the people in order to 
goad them into rebellion. But the fact of the outrage committed 
is frankly acknowledged. Possibly with some readers, this calm 
narrative of the wrongs done in those terrible days will make a 
deeper impression than the impassioned rhetoric of Irish 
champions. Here, at any rate, there is no suspicion of exaggera- 
tion or of party bias. 

Naturally, the book is filled with a long array of proper names, 
and these are sometimes disfigured by misprints. In the case of 
names familiar to all readers, such mistakes may be said to 
correct themselves, but an error in names of less note is in some 
sense more serious, as but few will be found to set them right. 
For this reason, it may be well to point out that the rebel 
commander of artillery whose execution is mentioned on page 147, 
should be Esmonde Kyan, not ‘‘ Esmond Ryan.” This unfortu- 
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nate gentleman was a great-uncle of the Rev. William Kyan, 
whose name may be familiar to readers of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Life, and a relative of the present DuBLin reviewer. The 
historian merely mentions the execution with that of other Irish 
rebels. But it should be added that Esmonde Kyan’s exertions 
in saving the lives of English prisoners enabled his friends to get 
him a reprieve—which arrived half-an-hour too late to stay the 
execution. 

In his treatment of the negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments, Mr. Dorman has had the advantage of consulting the 
original dispatches, and he is thus sometimes able to throw fresh 
light on the pages of history. He cannot, however, enjoy this 
advantage when he comes to the more modern portion of his 
work, as the British dispatches are not open to the inspection of 
students until seventy years after their composition. But this 
latter portion will not be readily reached, unless the author sees 
fit to restrict the range of his subjects, and leave domestic 
politics to writers of English history, while he devotes his atten- 
tion to the story of the Empire. In that event, it may be found 
advisable to leave out some pages of this first volume in later 
editions of the history. In any case, it might be well to omit or 
modify some of the remarks on the Whig opponents of the war 
with France, for here the zealous Imperialist has for the moment 


got the better of the impartial historian. 
W. H. K. 


First Lessons in the Science of the Saints. By R. J. 
Meyer, S.J. _Freiburg-im-Breisgau: B. Herder. 
Pp. 320. 
HE book before us is the first part of a work in which the 
fh author intends to treat of ‘‘ The subject-matter of heavenly 
wisdom, or the Science of Saints.” This ‘‘may be ex- 
pressed in this one sentence: How man, such as he is, must 
rise above the wor/d in which he lives towards God, for whom he 
was created.” This work ‘‘ aims to introduce the devout reader 
to those abler and profounder treatises”’ on Ascetic and Mystic 
Theology. ‘‘ Like a science primer, it seeks, by means of a few 
easy lessons, to create a taste for further study; or, if the ex- 
pression may be permitted, it endeavours (sc) to translate into 
the every-day language of the people, and to apply to the 
present time the principles of spirituality, which ought to be 
familiar to all that aspire to a life worthy of a Christian.” 
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In the present volume, which treats of man ‘‘such as he ts,” 
the author has successfully realised the aim of his work. In 
nineteen lessons he has given us a true picture of man such as 
we find him in our present time, and such as we find ourselves 
to be. The first lesson on self-knowledge is exceedingly 
practical ; as one reads it, one feels anxious to receive further 
instructions. We are warned especially against self-delusion in 
spiritual matters, and have the importance of self-knowledge 
forcibly pressed upon us as necessary both for ourselves and for 
the guidance of others. Some ‘infer that the devout, those 
who are specially consecrated to God or who flee from inter- 
course with the world, are unfitted to direct souls or to prepare 
the young for the duties of modern life.” But does ‘actual 
contact with sin,” ‘ familiarity with every form and variety of 
crime,” or ‘‘ balancing on the dizzy edge of the precipice, to test 
how easy it is to fall over it,” better fit man to guide others? 
‘‘ Before being safe guides for others, they themselves have 
great need of being guided.” . . . ‘*St. Basil and St. 
Gregory fitted themselves to become teachers of men” by with- 
drawing ‘‘ into solitude, to commune in the presence of God 
with their own souls.” . . . ‘* Only the man who makes a 
profound study of his own interior, only the devout and spiritual 
man who labours (sc) to model his life according to the 
principles of Christian perfection, is fully qualified to be a 
director of consciences; because only such a man has the 
personal experience which is needed to preserve him from 
dangerous practical mistakes. . . . He understands others, 
because he understands himself. He is master of their hearts, 
because he is master of his own.” The second lesson is on 
Human Nature. It throws great light on the sad and degraded 
condition in which we find human nature. ‘‘ All men suffer under 
the evil effects of original sin,’ but many are ‘‘ doubly born in 
sin,” by the wickedness of their parents; and others are 
made worse by the unfavourable surroundings in which 
they grow up, and by the bad education they receive. The 
third lesson on Zhe Passions points out the importance of 
knowing our passions, which, when well controlled, are great 
forces. ‘* The passions may indeed become allies, and even 
necessary allies, in the spiritual combat in which we are engaged. 
But they do not change their savage nature. They are like 
those native regiments of half-civilized troops, which fight 
valiantly under foreign officers against a common foe, but which 
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are disposed to mutiny, and to abandon their colours at the most 
critical moment. It is only after years of training and discipline, 
if even then, that they can be at all trusted. They need to be 
well drilled and led.” An excellent and most useful lesson is 
the fifth on Zhe Predominant Passion. ‘* It is a man’s predom- 
inant passion which, more than aught else, contributes to mark 
his character, and which imparts to his whole life its own 
peculiar tone and colour. It influences alike the saint and the 
sinner.” . . . ‘The predominant passion of every man is 
self-love.” . . . ‘*Its main boughs are two. For since 
man is a compound of soul and body, his self-love may be 
directed either to the spiritual part of his being,” and if it is in- 
ordinate it is ‘‘ pride,” or towards its material part ; and if it is 
inordinate it is ‘‘ sensuality.” Very practical hints are given as 
to how to discover and subdue one’s predominant passion. 
Lessons six and seven treat on A/oritfication, necessary and 
possible in our times. All mortifications are grouped under 
these three heads : fasting, vigils and chastisement of the body. 
Useful hints are given how they can and ought to be practised 
by all. Let me give one instance: ‘‘If there is danger in vigils 
by an excess of mortification, there is far more danger in vigils 
due to a want of mortification.” . . . ** The latter are unfortu- 
nately very common among all classes of society . . . many 
less worldly minded persons keep the most unreasonable vigils, 
to the great detriment of both soul and body.” Very instructive 
are the four lessons on Conscience. They are full of excellent hints 
for directors of souls, and those engaged in training the young ; 
they teach how to make the general and particular examination 
of conscience as a means of self-knowledge and self-reform. 
Lessons fifteen and sixteen teach how to form and reform 
different Characters, and we can only wish that all engaged in 
teaching and educating the young would study these two chap- 
ters especially. The instructions given do not consist in a few 
abstract rules, but they depict very faithfully the various tempers 
we find in the young. ‘‘ There is the lusty, muscular young 
lad, . . . the frail, delicate little child, . . . the boyor 
girl who has none of the gaiety or playfulness of childhood, 
. . . the lively, mercurial youth, blithe as a bird, and frisky 
as a kid in early spring, . . . the serious boy.” All these 
different dispositions in children are well characterised by their 
faults, and then it is shown how they all can be developed into 
very good characters if they be treated in the right way. These 
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instructions are concluded by adding: ‘‘ Finally, in order to 
build up character, education must avail itself of the super- 
natural aids of religion,” . . . which ‘‘takes natural man 
by the hand, lifts him up to a higher plane, and imparting new 
light to his understanding and new strength to his will, enables 
him to see and do at all times what is most becoming. And 
this is the perfection of character.” The last two lessons treat 
on Energy and The New Life. 

Throughout the lessons, which, as stated in the preface, have 
often furnished appropriate matter for spiritual conferences, 
instructions and considerations during annual retreats, the 
author constantly quotes the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
and the modern works on these Exercises by other well-known 
Jesuits, such as Meschler and Roothaen; also the works of 
St. Francis of Sales, Rodrignez, Louis de la Palma and others, 
are frequently quoted with exact references. This volume is so 
full of practical instruction that we can only wish that it may be 
very widely read, especially by such as have to direct and educate 
others, or who desire to lay in their own souls a solid foundation 
to the spiritual life. May the author soon be able to present the 
public with the second volume of his work on the Sczence of 
Saints. We should, however, strongly recommend that in 
future the headings of each lesson or chapter be given at the top 
of the page instead of the title of the book being repeated page 
after page. The book has the /mprimatur of the Archbishop of 
St. Louis. 

V. St. 


Christians and Public Life before Constantine.* By the 
Rev. A. Bicimarr, D.D. Lentner: Munich. 1902. Pp. 
340. 

MPNHE subject of this study comes very opportunely at a time 

i} when the relation of Catholicism to modern culture is 
under discussion. It is instructive to see that some would- 

be reformers of old tried to limit the intercourse of the Christians 

with the world even more than was generally considered correct. 

Dr. Biglmair’s work has, besides, a general and lasting interest. 

With the help of ancient authors and the results of modern 
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research, he explains the reasons why the Christians found it 
necessary to keep themselves aloof from heathen society. They 
shunned its pleasures and amusements as dangerous or immoral, 
and refused to take part in public offices because they would 
have had to participate in pagan sacrifices or in the worship of 
the emperors. This separation begot suspicions and hatred 
against them. In consequence they were accused of, and 
condemned for high treason, cannibalism and even worse crimes. 
But as these crimes could not easily be proved in the Law Courts, 
the Magistrates called the Christians before their tribunals for 
apostasy. As the Roman Police Courts were not tied down to 
a legal process, and as the punishments were left to the discretion 
of the Magistrates, we can understand how they often con- 
demned Christians without any reason, and how punishments 
were inflicted on them which cannot be justified by Roman Law. 

This is a very short summary of the little book. One could 
wish that it were translated into French or English, and thus be 
made more accessible. The paper is good and the print is in 
clear Roman characters. 


L. N. 


Instructio Pastoralis Raymundi Antonii, Episcopi Eystet- 
tensis. Editio quinta. Friburgze: Sumptibus Herder. 


1902. Pp. 620. Bound 1o/-. 


dation. It is sufficient to say that the present Bishop, 

who has ruled the Diocese of St. Willibald for thirty-six 
years, was anxious to bring the work of his predecessors up to 
date and leave it as his legacy to his clergy. The book follows 
the order given in the Roman Pontifical for the episcopal Visita- 
tion of Churches. Thus in Chapter I., speaking of the visitation of 
the Holy Eucharist, we find instructions on Holy Mass in general, 
on Votive Masses, on Masses in other Churches, on application 
of the fruits of the Sacrifice, defects in celebrating, on Holy 
Communion and the Viaticum. In Chapter II. (Baptism) we find 
new decisions on Craniotomy and the Churching of Women 
whose children are dead. Chapter III. (on Holy Oils) speaks of 
Confirmation, Extreme Unction, Holy Order and the life of the 
Seminarists. Chapter VI. (Chapels) speaks of the differences 
between public, semi-public and private oratories, the conse- 


fh Pastoral Instruction of Eichstadt needs no recommen- 
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cration and profanation of churches. In Chapter VIII. 
(Sacristy and Belfry) there is an instruction on how to air the 
vestments and a list of indulgences for saying the Angelus. 
Chapter IX. (Cemetery) gives all the recent decrees on Crema- 
tion and on Masses for the Dead. We need not say that the 
chapters on Penance and Matrimony are moral and pastoral 
treatises, and contain the essence of Canon Law as well. Besides 
this, a great deal of ascetic theology is introduced in the 
different chapters. If an English Canonist took the trouble to 
add a supplement containing the substance of the decrees of the 
Provincial Councils in the same order, this Pastoral Instruction 
might become, for our Missionary Priests, what the Bishop of 
Eichstadt wishes it to be for his own Clergy, viz., the most use- 


ful book in their library. 
L. N. 


Faith and Science. By the Rev. Victor Catnrein, S.J. 
Freiburg: Herder. 1903. Pp. 245.* 


ATHER CATHREIN,a prominent German savant and writer, 
it discusses in this little book some vital questions concerning 
the nature of science and faith and their mutual relations. 
If, according to Goéthe, the proper, the only and the deepest 
theme in the history ‘‘of the world and of mankind, is the 
conflict between faith and infidelity,” then every man ought to 
take some interest in this struggle. It is also of vital impor- 
tance that those standing on the side of faith should not mutually 
hinder, but rather support each other, and that they should do 
all in their power, by a clear exposition of their faith and its 
reasonableness, to gain the wavering, and even those who, by 
mistake or in consequence of external circumstances, are at 
present their antagonists. 

Father Cathrein, in addressing himself to educated men, both 
Catholic and Protestant, acts very wisely by first explaining the 
terms of faith and science before he speaks of their mutual 
relations. The strange notions which are put forward by 
Protestant philosophers and theologians, and which are founded 
on Luther’s dread of philosophy and scholastic theology, and on 
Kant’s theories about the acquisition of knowledge, make this step 
absolutely necessary. Prominent Protestants hold that a certain 


* Glauben und Wissen. Eine Orientierung in mehreren religiésen Grund- 
problemen der Gegenwart fiir alle Gebildeten. 
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statement may be philosophically true and at the same time 
theologically false, that faith has no right-to test scientific state- 
ments and urge their reconsideration, and that reason has no 
means to examine the foundations of belief. Thus religion is 
ruled out from the confines of reason, and is relegated to the 
newly discovered and sufficiently vague region of feeling. No 
wonder that intelligent Protestants, upon whom religious feelings 
are not impressed by moral necessity (szc., p. 127) and to whom 
the Divine authority of the Bible is not self-evident, leave the 
ranks of believers in large numbers. Why should they trouble 
about the true religion if there is none—if a leading light of 
Protestantism can say: ‘1 do not hold my particular religion 
because it is true; but it is true because I hold it, and I hold it 
because it suits me” (p. 43). 

Father Cathrein does his best to bring order into this chaos ; 
and after having clearly stated the notions and limits of faith 
and science, he proceeds to speak of their mutual relations. 

The book is specially addressed to people living in Germany, 
but all readers who are familiar with German will find it very 


interesting and instructive. 
N. 


Carmel in Ireland. With a Supplement, chiefly from the 
Letters of Irish Missionaries of the seventeenth century. 


By the Rev. J. P. Rusne, O.D.C. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers 
and Walker. 1903. 


HE first edition of Carmel in [reland, by Father Patrick of 

St. Joseph, O.D.C., was favourably received by the public 

and sympathetically reviewed by more than one Protestant 
paper. This is a new impression, containing three illustrations 
and an interesting supplement, giving further details as to the 
labours and hardships of Irish Teresian Carmelites, in England 
and Ireland, during the seventeenth century. We have, e.g., an 
interesting account of the missionary work of Father Patrick of 
St. Brigid, who laboured in London during the Commonwealth 
while awaiting a suitable opportunity of returning to Ireland. 
He said Mass for the London Catholics (many of whom were 
his own countrymen), and lodged, strange to say, with an 
honest Puritan bookseller. He afterwards became chaplain to 
the Duke of Etruria; was arrested in 1663, just as he had 
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finished Mass, and was dragged off in habit and sandals to the 
Gate-house prison. 

It seems to us a pity that some of the defects in the first 
edition were not corrected in this impression. The author’s style 
is marred by mannerisms, e.g., by an irritating habit of unneces- 
sarily italicising words, and by a frequent use of the word 
‘likely ”” for ‘‘ probably.” There is a rather pedantic display 
of references in the beginning of the work, which makes the 
list of books consulted look more formidable than it really is, 
and which is all the more unnecessary as the references are 
given again and again at the foot of each page. 

It seems a pity that the author should persist in speaking of 
Catholics as ‘‘ Roman Catholics,” after the manner of the most 
approved Protestant writers. Of course we Catholics are proud 
of being Roman ; but the expression Roman Catholic, as used in 
these countries, smacks too much of the Penal days. Now that 
some High Church Protestants, even in Ireland, are anxious to 
arrogate to themselves the proud title of Catholic, we ought to 


be all the more jealous of our rights in this respect. 
Pa. N. 


Life of St. Rita of Cascia. From the Italian. By the Very 
Rev. RicHarp O.S.A., D.D. London: Wash- 
bourne. 1903. 

HIS holy woman, who was canonised three years ago, is 
| one of the glories of the Augustinian Order. She belongs 
to the end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of 

the fifteenth—-the age of anti-popes and of schism, of the 
advance of the Mussulman, and the short-lived reunion of the 

Greeks ; of St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. Vincent Ferrer, of 

Wickliff and of Huss. But her story hardly touches the 

troubled course of ecclesiastical and political events in that 

time, when even the elect were tried. What is known about her 
is plainly and devoutly narrated by Dr. Connolly in this bio- 
graphy, which is stated to be ‘‘ from the Italian,” and is, in 
form, one of those rhetorical, solemn, and pious compositions 
which were the ideals of saintly biographies a century or so 
back. Her miracles, wrought principally in behalf of those 
good Umbrian people among whom she spent her life as maid, 
wife, widow, and religious, have continued from her death to 
the present day, and are so numerous and striking that she has 
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been named ‘‘the Saint of the Impossible.” Her body, which 
seems to have been at first buried in the church of the Augus- 
tinian Convent of St. Mary Magdalen at Cascia, of which she 
was a professed Sister, is stated to have been found perfectly 
incorrupt in the year 1682. We gather, also, that it was trans- 
lated to another sepulchre at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It would have been useful if the editor had given us 
a few notes of the exact whereabouts of the body at the present 
time and its condition. He might also have corrected the Italian 
writer on the subject of St. Rita’s name. ‘‘ The name Rita,” 
says this too fervid panegyrist, as ‘‘ being an unusual name, 
must have been meant to signify the sanctity that was to mark 
the life of the child so designated; and if we were to give 
credence to the opinion of the Augustinian author Didacus, 
Rita signifies virtue and grace” (p. 38). But it cannot be 
doubted that the Saint was christened ‘‘ Margarita,” and that 
**Rita” is nothing more than the diminutive of that word. 
The editor might also have mentioned the little church in Rome, 
at the foot of the steps of the Ara Coeli, which is dedicated to 
St. Rita. Here, on the saint’s day (May 12th), the young girls 
who are dowered by the Guild of the Prssicarolz, receive Holy 
Communion, and the assistants are each presented with a rose- 
bud in memory of the roses which she prayed for and miracu- 
lously obtained in her last illness during the month of January. 


N. 


The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. Translated by 
C. H. W. Jouns, M.A. 1903. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


HE French Government have conferred a great benefit on 
mankind in bringing to light, through their agent, M. J. 
de Morgan, superintendent of the excavators at Susa, the 

famuus code of laws issued by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
B.C. 2285-2242, who is doubtless the King Amraphel mentioned 
in Genesis (xiv. 1). The code is of deep interest in itself; but 
its importance is greatly enhanced by the fact that the migration 
of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees is ascribed by tradition to 
this period; and by the further fact that, as the empire of 
Hammurabi extended from the rivers Tigris and Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean, these laws must, to some extent at least, 
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have served to mould the ideas of right and justice prevailing 
among the ancient inhabitants of Chanaan. 

The laws are inscribed upon a block of black diorite about 
eight feet high, and it is interesting to note that though only 
discovered in January, 1902, they had been ‘‘ copied, transcribed, 
translated and published, in a superb quarto volume, by 
October.” ‘‘ The ancient text is reproduced by photogravure 
ina way that enables a student to verify word by word what the 
able editor, Father V. Scheil, Professeur a [Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes, has given us his reading of the archaic signs.” 

Mr. Johns tells us that Father Scheil’s rendering is ‘‘ often 
rather a phraphrase than a translation.” That certainly can- 
not be said of our author’s work, which is literal to a degree. 
But it seems to us that in bringing before the public an ancient 
code like the one before us, the first object of the editor ought 
to be to present to the reader the meaning of the original in 
plain, intelligible language. Especially does that seem to be so 
in such an edition as that of Mr. John’s, in which the scholar is 
entirely dependent on the translation before him. But it is very 
desirable also in a scholarly work like that of Fr. Scheil. For 
in the case of experts, they have the original at hand to consult ; 
and in the case of less privileged readers, what they want is a 
sound and plain rather than a senile rendering of the ancient 
text. We make these remarks because, though the majority of 
the laws as presented by Mr. Johns are clear enough, still 
some are, to say the least, puzzling. For instance (§179) :— 


‘*If a lady, a votary, or a woman vowed, whose father has 
granted her a marriage portion, has written her a deed, in the 
deed he wrote her has written her ‘after her wherever is 
good to her to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, after 
the father has gone to his fate, after her wherever is good to 
her she shall give, her brothers have no claim on her.” 


One cannot fail to notice a certain resemblance between this 
code and the legislation of the Pentateuch, though the Mosaic 
laws are refined in accordance with the revelation received by 
the Israelites. The same principle, ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,” is to be found exemplified in both; but the 
Pentateuch stops short of the barbarous piousness to be found 
in the code of Hammurabi, e.g., if a man has struck and 
caused the death of a gentleman’s daughter, his own daughter 
is to be put to death (§ 210). Again, if a builder has built a 
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house for a man and the house collapses, and causes the death 
of the man’s son, the builder’s son is to be put to death. 

It is interesting to note that jerry-builders existed even in 
those remote days ; but drastic measures were taken against 
them. Doctors, too, had to be on their best behaviour, 
especially since the antiseptic surgical treatment had not yet 
come into vogue. They were paid by results. If successful, 
they received their reward ; if unsuccessful, they were punished, 
sometimes by the loss of their hands. 

The relation between the Babylonian records and the Mosaic 
writings has not yet been satisfactorily settled. The publication 
of the code of Hammurabi discloses another point of contact be- 
tween the two. That there is an affinity between them seems clear. 
How did it arise? Wedonot know. Perhaps this code was 
known to Abraham. Perhaps it may have been known in Israel 
throughout its long history, even to the time of the exile. For 
we know it was studied in Assyria as late as the seventh century 


B.C. 
J. A. H. 


Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day in the Gospels. 
By MattrHew Power, S.J. London: Sands and Co. 
1902. 

HIS volume, which is only a prelude to a further treatment 
|" by the author of the Chronology of the Gospels, is an 
important and thorough investigation into the date of our 

Lord’s Crucifixion. One thing seems to me to come out clearly 

in these pages, and that is the loose and careless way in which 

sO many eminent writers of recent years have treated this 
question. Fr. Power has not followed their example. He has 

entered thoroughly into his subject, and seems to have thrown a 

flood of light upon it. 

Briefly, Fr. Power’s conclusion is that our Lord was crucified 
on the 15th of Nisan, in the year 31, z.e., on Friday, April 27th, 
of that year. 

It will be known to all Biblical students that the great diffi- 
culty in fixing the date of our Saviour’s death is the fact that 
whilst the Synoptists say it occurred on the day of the Passover, 
St. John places it on the day before the Passover. 

Fr. Power reconciles the two apparently contradictory state- 
ments by means of the Jewish custom of Badhu. The Jewish 
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Calendar was so drawn up that if the Passover, according to 
astronomical law, fell on a Friday, it was made to fall upon the 
next day—Saturday. This was done by adding a thirtieth day 
to the preceding month of Hesban, which usually consisted of 
twenty-nine days. The consequence of this addition was that 
the day on which our Lord died was called in popular language 
the 14th of Nisan, and the day before the Passover ; but strictly 
speaking, and according to legal reckoning, it was the 15th of 
Nisan and the day of the Passover. The Synoptists speak of 
the Passover in the legal, St. John in the popular sense. 

The existence of the custom Badhu is undoubted. The only 
question is, as to its existence as far back as the time of our 
Lord; and Fr. Power brings forward very weighty reasons in 
favour of its existence long before that time. 

Fr. Power tells us that, according to his system, which 
extends our Saviour’s ministry over part of three years, in- 
cluding three Passovers, the difficulties confronting the student 
in the Gospel chronology may all be solved. The introductory 
volume is certainly very promising ; and we shall look forward 
with interest to the appearance of the next part of the work. 
We strongly recommend this volume to all who are interested in 


the chronology of our Saviour’s life. 
& 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. Gifford 
Lectures by Professor Sayce. Edinburgh: T. and T. 


Clark. 
ROFESSOR SAYCE says in the preface to this volume 
P that ‘‘ the time has not yet come for a systematic history 
of Babylonian religion, whatever may be the case as 
regards ancient Egypt.” The Professor’s lectures are, of course, 
full of interest and information ; but one cannot help feeling 
the force of this remark, as one reads through chapter after 
chapter of the volume and sees how much is still involved in 
cloud and obscurity. However, the knowledge already acquired 
of the religions of Egypt and Babylonia is immense: and it 
may safely be said to be only a question of time when the 
specialist in this region of research will be able to furnish the 
world with narratives of the origin and development of the 
religious systems of these countries as complete as these we 
now possess of the religions of Greece and Rome. 
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The religion of ancient Egypt was of a composite nature, 
made up of elements inconsistent with and even contradictory 
to one another, and which the Egyptians seem to have taken 
little trouble to reduce to a harmonious whole. The explanation 
of the different elements which existed in that religion is to be 
found in the fact that the people of Egypt was made up of 
different races. The Pharaonic Egyptians, who built the 
temples and the tombs, erected great monuments and embanked 
the Nile, and who seem to have come from Babylonia, were not 
the first inhabitants of the country. ‘‘ The race they found in 
the valley of the Nile were already possessed of a certain 
measure of civilisation. They were in an advanced stage of 
Neolithic culture ; their flint tools are among the finest that 
have ever been made ; and they were skilled in the manufacture 
of vases of the hardest stone.” These were the aborigines of 
Egypt, and in all probability consisted themselves of two distinct 
races, one being Libyan. So that we shall not be surprised to 
find traces of three distinct types of religion in the ultimately 
prevailing religion of Egypt. 

The religion of the primitive Egyptians was a kind of fetichism ; 
and this form of belief continued to some extent to be recog- 
nised even in the official religion, and to prevail among the 
uneducated classes right through the centuries of Egyptian 
culture. Indeed, Professor Sayce tells us that traces of it are 
still to be found among the fellahin of to-day. 

In later days, after the Asiatic inhabitants had conquered the 
Nile Valley, the figures of animals, which had been worshipped 
in the old days of fetichism—the bull, the hawk, the jackal, etc. 
—still continued to be portrayed as objects of religious venera- 
tion. But a great change had taken place. The animal had 
ceased to represent an actual reality: it had become a mere 
symbol. ‘‘The hawk is no longer a god in and for itself, but 
because it is the embodiment of the divine Horus.” And so of 
the rest. It was but a step further to write the symbol with a 
human form: to depict Horus as a man with a hawk’s head. 
In Babylonia, symbols were attached to the gods, but the gods 
themselves were all depicted in human form. So we find in 
later Egyptian history that the pictorial representative of the 
gods is a compromise between the fetichism of the primitive 
Egyptians and the system which the Babylonian conquerors had 
introduced with them from their native land. 

We have said that the Egyptians never really tried to recon- 
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cile the conflicting elements in their religious system. Still, 
theological and philosophical schools existed in Ancient Egypt. 
Priestly colleges rose in connection with the great sanctuaries 
of the country, conspicuous amongst which were Hermopolis 
and Heliopolis. Most interesting are the speculations which 
have emanated from these abodes of learning, some of which 
have not been without their influence on the early Christian 
writers of Alexandria. 

To the school of Heliopolis may be traced the idea of the 
trinity which played such an important part in later Egyptian 
theology, and paved the way for the idea of Monotheism. 
‘First creation by means of generation, then the Eunead, and 
lastly the triad and the trinity—such were the stages in the 
gradual process of development. And the doctrine of the 
trinity itself reached its highest point of perfection in that 
worship of Osiris, of which I shall speak in a future lecture.” 

The most important trinity, the one which became a pattern 
for the rest, was that of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. About Osiris 
centres the most interesting questions of the religion of Egypt. 
Briefly Osiris was the god of the dead. The paradise over 
which he ruled was ‘‘ the field of Alu, a land of light and happi- 
ness.” But he was not a king alone: he was also a judge. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was attached to the cult of 
Osiris. So was the practice of morality, and that of a high 
order. In fact, more importance was attached to mercy and 
righteousness than to orthodoxy in belief. After death the soul 
was judged by Osiris. If the verdict was favourable, it went 
into the fields of Anu. Of the fate of the condemned we know 
but little. In the Book of the Other World are recorded some 
of the torments they had to undergo. Perhaps, however, their 
fate was believed to be final annihilation. 

We have no space left to dwell upon the subject of Babylonian 
religion. As the religion of Egypt, it was made up of different 
elements—Lumerian and Semitic. But, unlike the Egyptian, 
the Babylonian did not look forward to a future life of happiness. 
His rewards and punishments came in this life. 

The most interesting point in Babylonian religion is the light 
it throws on the religion of Israel. The temple, the ritual, the 
Mosaic law, the priesthood, the prophet, the seer, cosmology, 
the deluge—all are illustrated by Babylonian literature and 
religion. But one thing we cannot fail to note. Amidst all the 
affinity and resemblance, there is an impassible gulf between 
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the two religions, viz., the unity of God, the purity of worship, 
and the abhorrence of grossness and superstition which 


characterised the faith of Israel. 
J. A. H. 


‘‘Les Saints”: Saint Victrice, Evéque de Rouen. Par l’Abbé 
E. VACANDARD. Paris: Lecoffre. 1903. 


Sainte Hildegarde. Par l’'Abbé Paut Francue. Mémes 
éditeurs. 1903. 


La bienheureuse Marie de |'Incarnation—Madame Acarie. 
Par EMMANUEL DE BROGLIE. Mémes éditeurs. 1903. 


LL that we know of St. Victricius, who was Archbishop of 
Rouen at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the 
fifth centuries, is derived from a treatise of his own, De 

Laude Sanctorum, and a few references in the letters of St. 
Paulinus of Nola, and of Pope St. Victor I. Even in his own 
city he had been almost forgotten, until, in 1874, Cardinal de 
Bonnechose translated his relics and re-established his cu//us ; 
whilst his successor, Cardinal Thomas, continued the good 
work, and spread devotion among the people of Rouen to one 
who ranks with St. Martin and St. Hilary as a builder of the 
Church of France. 

The work De Laude Sanctorum which has come down to us, 
and which is to be found in the Cursus of Migne, is an oration, 
or a treatise, composed and probably spoken on the occasion of 
the solemn reception given by the clergy and people of Rouen 
to the relics of certain martyrs which had been sent to that 
Church by St. Ambrose. It may have been only partly delivered 
and afterwards written out more fully, for there are long passages 
of philosophical dissertations which could hardly have formed 
part of a spoken discourse. It shows us a man of literary and 
rhetorical culture, and a most ardent propagator of devotion to 
the saints. St. Victricius, like St. Martin, had been a soldier. 
Leaving the Imperial service, he had devoted himself to sacred 
and literary study in one of those Romano-Gallic centres of 
culture, of which St. Jerome speaks when he says: ‘‘ Studia 
Galliarum, quae vel florentissima sunt.” He then became 
Bishop of Rouen, and spent his life in an apostolate which 
embraced every kind of sacred ministration and organisation. 
The learned writer of this biography, already well known for 
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his labours in similar fields, has put together and effectively 
illustrated all that is known of his life and work. The book is 
a compendium of the Christian characteristics of the fourth 
century. We have learned observations on Christianity in its 
relation to the Roman army, on the culture and rhetoric of the 
age, on the history of the city of Rouen, on the cu/fus of relics 
in the fourth century, on the system of Metropolitan jurisdiction, 
on the relations of the Holy See with Gaul —to name only a few 
of the subjects here treated. Thereis also an interesting sketch 
of St. Paulinus of Nola. St. Victricius paid a visit to Britain 
at the invitation of the British bishops. The fact is certain, but 
the reason of his going and what he did cannot be clearly 
ascertained. The most probable conjecture, founded on a 
passage of Gilda’s, is that St. Victricius was called in to heal 
the dissensions in the British Church caused by the Arian 
heresy. 

(2) St. Hildegard, it is to be feared, is almost unknown to the 
present generation outside of the Benedictine cloister. She 
lived in the twelfth century, being a contemporary of St. Ber- 
nard. Gifted with a most extraordinary power of spiritual and 
prophetic vision, she not only led a saintly life as Abbess of her 
community at Bingen on the Rhine, but by her writings and her 
journeys came to exercise in Church and State the same kind of 
influence upon her age as St. Bernard himself, to whom she was 
well known. The Abbé Franche has written a careful and 
discriminating biography of one whose personality is not easy 
to describe. She was of the nobility, she was a nun, she was a 
mystic, an artist, a reformer, and at the same time a woman of 
the most practical common-sense. This many-sided interest is 
well brought out by M. Franche, who succeeds in making the 
dim figure of the Rhineland Benedictine live and breathe for his 
reader. Her very striking writings, of which Cardinal Pitra 
discovered and published many that were unknown to former 
editors, are well described and analysed in the present work. 

(3) An admirable biography, by a skilled writer, of one of the 
most interesting figures of the age of Henri IV. Madame 
Acarie, is well known as the ‘‘foundress” in France of the 
Theresian Carmelites. Both by birth and by her marriage she 
belonged to that great dourgeotste of Paris which played such a 
strong and stirring part in the troubled times of the League 
and the Huguenots. Among her friends and acquaintances she 
counted such important personages as Marie de Medicis, the 
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Princess Mlle. de Longueville, and Henry IV. himself. Cardinal 
de Bérulle was her life-long associate, Father Bennet Canfield 
was her trusted director, and St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent 
de Paul her visitors and advisers. For thirty years she lived in 
Paris as the wife of M. Acarie, a good-natured but fussy and 
irascible official who, in his more amiable moments, used to say 
that if his wife was ever canonised, he himself would be sure to 
figure largely in the processes. In the midst of a busy life in 
the world, chequered by prosperity and by misfortune, by 
domestic happiness and much suffering, she attained and pre- 
served the most marvellous spirituality, and was favoured by 
God with a supernatural discernment that drew all kinds of 
souls to seek her counsel. 

Six Spanish Theresians, trained by St. Theresa herself, having 
with infinite trouble been brought from Avila to Paris, the first 
Carmelite foundation was made in the Rue St. Jacques in the 
year 1604. Before Mme. Acarie’s death, in 1618, no less than 
twenty-seven houses of this austere reform were existing in 
France. No one can read the memoirs of the time without 
seeing how important an influence upon the religious life of the 
country was exercised by this Carmelite development, and how 
the noblest names in the land flocked to its grilles to assume the 
habit, or seek counsel and consolation. On the death of her 
husband and the settlement of her children, Mme. Acarie herself, 
broken in health, entered the order as a humble lay-sister. The 
cause of her beatification, interrupted by the new decrees of 
Pope Urban VIII., was only resumed in 1782 at the instance of 
Mme. Louise of France, herself a Carmelite nun, and of Louis 
XVI. Nine years later (1791), when France was in the throes 
of revolution, she was beatified by Pope Pius VI. Her body 
still rests in the chapel of the Carmelites of Pontoise, the house 
in which she made her profession. M.de Broglie has given a 
skilful and striking picture of the several aspects, religious, 
historical and social, of a life which is as stimulating as it is 
edifying. 


N. 
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Journal et Correspondence intimes de Cuvillier-Fleury. 
Publi¢és par Ernest Bertin. Vol. Il. ‘‘La famille d’Orleans 
aux Tuileries et en exil, 1832-1851.” Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 


HIS second volume is not equal to the first in point of 
‘| interest. It consists exclusively of a collection of the dis- 
jointed notes which form the diary of M. Cuvillier-Fleury, 
and of letters written by or addressed to him. The former is 
filled, for the most part, with descriptions of Court entertain- 
ments and functions, spiced with the inevitable gossip and 
scandal. The letters, which make up nearly half the volume, 
are of even less general interest. The chief distinction of M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury was his connection with the Royal family, and, 
excellent man as he appears to have been in public and domestic 
concerns, the majority of the reading public can hardly be 
interested in letters written to him by a friend about the future 
Mme. Cuvillier-Fleury, nor in the greater portion of those long 
epistles which he addressed to his wife when travelling with the 
Royal family. If the few references of political and general 
interest were carefully sorted out from the mass of uninteresting 
matter, of which this somewhat bulky volume is composed, they 
would do no more than form a modest supplement to the first. 
H. C. C. 


Letters from the Holy Land. By Etizasern Butter. 
London: Adam and Charles Black; Burns and Oates. 
1903. 

NARRATIVE of pilgrimage, written in the spirit of 

A pilgrimage and illustrated by Lady Butler’s pencil, is a 

treasure to rejoice over both from the devotional and 
artistic point of view. The letterpress, originally written in the 
form of letters to the author’s mother, still retains the intimate 
charm of personal utterance and the freshness of impressions 
recorded on the spot. The tour was made ina four-weeks’ leave 
from Sir William Butler’s command at Alexandria, and the season 
chosen was the spring, as the healthiest and most beautiful, while 
the time of the great religious festivals was deliberately avoided in 
order to escape ‘‘ the sight of that distressing warring of creeds 
which one regrets at Jerusalem more than anywhere else.” The 
journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem was made in two days in a hired 
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carriage on the Italian vetturino system. That from Jerusalem 
tothe Jordan, the Dead Sea, the Lake of Galilee, and thence 
back to the coast, was done in more picturesque fashion on 
horseback, with a camp consisting of three tents and transport, 
composed of fifteen saddle and baggage horses. Through all 
these sacred scenes it is delightful to accompany Lady Butler, 
for, while she does not obtrude her piety, it colours all she 
rites, and is the unspoken inspiration of her thoughts. The 
‘minor annoyances of travel are effaced for her by the supreme 
spell of memory and association, bodying forth the imaginative 
presentment of the drama, of which the visible landscape forms 
the immemorial background. The sight of Ain Karim, the 
reputed birthplace of the Precursor, evokes in her mind an echo 
of the Magnificat, that solemn paean resounding through the 
ages, which still proclaim her who uttered it, ‘‘ Blessed.” 
Whether she looked on the snows of Hermon, on the waters of 
Tiberias, on Jordan and its enclosing ridges, or on the august 
height of Mount Moriah, she saw the radiant figure that once in 
all time walked the Galilean hills, and trod the common ways of 
daily life with feet that brought glad tidings to men. For her 
there was no disappointment, as for more prosaic travellers, in 
the inability to realise the significance of the past in the presence 
of the facts around them. 

‘I can best describe (she says) the fascinating quality of our 
journey by saying that it is like riding through the Bible. At 
every turn some text in the Old or New Testament, which alludes 
to the natural features of the land, springs before one’s mind 
illumined with a light it could not have before. I know many 
devout Christians shrink from a visit to the holy places from fear 
of—what? Do not fear! The reality simply intensifies, gives 
substance and colour to the ineffable poetry of the Bible. It is 
simply rapture to see at last the reality of our childhood’s 
imaginings, and, believe me, the reality becomes more precious 
in Our memory than even the cherished illusions.”’ 

This feeling of reverent enthusiasm Lady Butler reproduces 
for her readers by the sixteen beautiful illustrations in colour 
which adorn her text. Her principle in selecting these subjects 
was to choose scenes connected with the life of the Redeemer, 
while sternly resisting the artistic temptation to devote her time 
to the study of passing objects, such as men or animals, offering 
continual distractions from the main theme. She has thus given 
us, instead of the perfunctory miscellany of the traveller’s note- 
book, a series of pictures of real value as adjuncts to the sacred 
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narrative. Familiar as are some of the scenes she transcribes, 
they take a new aspect of beauty and poetry from her interpreta- 
tion. No improvement in photographic method can ever enable 
it to rival the thinking pencil, which selects the essential features, 
merged in the indiscriminate detail of the sun picture. The 
literal fidelity of the camera is artistically false. Here we have, 
on the other hand, the magic of mind transmuting itself into 
what it sees, loving with something of the quality of passion the 
beauties it records. 

Although Lady Butler has caught with her sensitive pencil all 
the light and colour of the East, there is no monotony in her 
pictures, and each has an individual tone. The greys and greens 
of Bethany are seen under a midday light ; the plain of the Jordan, 
with its bounding heights blushing under a golden sunset ; Jaffa, 
a view of supreme beauty, is shown rising from its palm and 
orange groves in the cool shadow of a pellucid morning ; Naza- 
reth, high set on its hill-top, illuminated by the salmon-coloured 
glow of sunrise. Three views of the Lake of Galilee enable us to 
realise the setting and surroundings of that sheet of water so 
fraught with sacred associations. Hermon’s crown of snow 
looks down on it over lower slopes, or Mount Tabor, from 
another point of view, shows in the distance, to which we look 
from a foreground fringed with oleanders in full blossom. Two 
very characteristic coast scenes, the sands at St. Jean d’Acre 
and the Crusaders’ Banqueting Tower at Athleet, give us a 
stretch of shallow green and grey sea flashing into foam on a 
sandy shore. The skies alone forma delightful series of studies, 
so diversified are they in colour and character. The illustrations 
have lost as little as possible in the mechanical process of repro- 
duction, and the publishers deserve the utmost credit for the 
success with which the charm of the originals has been preserved 


in the plates. 
E. M. C. 


Mes Souvenirs: L’Unité de l'Italie et l’Unité de IlAlle- 
magne. Par LE Comte pe REIset. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. Pp. 536. 


N a notorious speech at Ajaccio Prince Napoléon said: ‘‘ La 
France impériale doit rester l’ennemie de |’Autriche ; il faut 
l’abattre et l’écraser. Elle doit étre l’amie et le soutien de 

la Prusse. Elle doit soutenir I’Italie qui a la mission de ren- 
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verser le Catholicisme 4 Rome comme la Prusse a pour mission 
de le détruire & Vienne.” 

If history were ever studied by political agitators it should be 
a lesson of lasting import that the sovereign whose policy—the 
tortuous policy of a weak man—made possible the unity of Italy, 
lost his throne and had his dynasty wrecked by its natural 
sequence, the unity of Germany. That Napoleon III., for his 
own ends, so helped the aggrandisement of the House of Savoy 
that its head became King of Italy cannot be questioned; and 
that in so doing he gave new life to that supremacy of Prussia 
which finally crushed him, is as clear as any fact in history. 
When the House of Savoy sold its birthright for a free hand in 
Central Italy, the Emperor by that purchase sealed his doom. 
The policy Cavour then pursued with the Italian Duchies was 
followed, mutandis mutatis, by Bismarck with the German 
Duchies, resulting in the population of Prussia being increased 
to 22,000,000 souls: a very effective step towards making a 
nation of 60,000,000 Germans. ‘‘Fantéme,” said M. John 
Lemoinne. 

Blinded by hatred of Austria, Napoleon applied non-interven- 
tion when Cavour annexed Central Italy, and by way of Italy's 
gratitude had to fight Mentana and witness the 2oth September. 
Blinded by hatred of Austria, he approved the alliance of Prussia 
and Italy, and applied non-intervention in Prussia’s designs on 
Schleswig-Holstein; and by way of Prussia’s gratitude was 
refused the Rhenish Bavaria and the Rhenish Hesse ; was balked 
of the purchase of Luxemburg ; and had to witness Sedan. The 
Comte de Reiset is too loyal a gentleman to his Emperor and 
his country—he is d’Azeglio’s ‘* Coeur d’Or ”—to tell us all this ; 
but he is also too truthful a noter of facts to prevent our seeing 
between very thin trees. 

Entering the diplomatic service in 1840 under Guizot, he was 
chosen by Napoleon to gild, for Victor-Emmanuel, the bitter 
pill of the Peace of Villa Franca. ‘‘ France has made a superb 
war and Austria a superb peace,” said the wits. He was a sort 
of Nonce-Volant, as Mazarin would have said. The mission 
failed. M. de Reiset, with touching nobility, will not accuse 
his Emperor of double dealing. D’Ideville in his Souvenirs is 
not so reticent; while Giacommetti (La question ttalienne) 
formulates proofs of Napoleon’s insincerity. Cavour also was 
too quick for him. His secret agents energised everywhere. 
Unsupported, if not disavowed by his Government, he returned 
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home. We gather that the annexation of the Duchies was much 
less spontaneous.than Mr. Bolton King reads it to have been, 
but more real than The O’Clery allows. 

During Bismarck’s rise, M. de Reiset represented France at 
Darmstadt and then at Hanover till it fell. Not so near the 
centre of action, his pages, though interesting, now reveal less 
intimate details of high politics. But he foresaw the trend of 
things more clearly than his master. The Cavour of Germany 
had already begun to feel there were too many princelings in the 
country ; and as the Italian found no one of equal adroitness to 
outplay him, so the Prussian, hemmed about by bitterest enemies, 
met no will he could not bend or break. How completely 
Bismarck dragged—not a diplomatic word, but a correct one— 
the king after him in his determination to unify the States, comes 
out very clearly. The first emperor of modern Germany seems 
to have been gifted with as little political courage as political 
sagacity ; and not to have been over-burdened with political 
honesty. 

The Comte de Reiset was offered the Embassy at Rome. As 
a condition of acceptance he demanded assurances that the 
Pontifical States should remain in possession of the Pope. As 
these could not be given, he declined. 

This, third volume of the series, is a book of charming 
interiors, interesting pen-portraits—only a single bitter one, 
Thiers—and of some curious simplicities. We close it with a 
higher sense of the chivalry and honour of the Comte de Reiset 
than of most of the chief actors with whom he deals. 

D. M. O’C. 


The New Reign of Terror in France. Being an unbiased 
statement as to the present condition of public affairs in that 
country. By J. A. C. Sykes. Bickers and Son. Pp. xv. 
and 181. 


E wish this book had been better done. Where Bismarck 
failed, it were ridiculous to think M. Combes could suc- | 
ceed. Still, as De Maistre has said, ‘‘ Tous les ennemis 

de Rome sont amis.” It is therefore important the real meaning 
of the present movement in France against the congregations 
should be made clear to English readers. It is of moment they 
should understand that the Law of Association is not an aim, 
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only a means—solely a first step, in a large scheme, for the 
destruction of Christianity. The religious orders, whether active 
or contemplative, the teachers of the child, the correctors of man, 
are to be destroyed first ; then the bishops, the administrators 
of the ecclesiastical body; finally the secular priests, the 
ecclesiastical body itself. It is a struggle, not between the 
Republic and Catholicism, but between the French Masonic 
Lodges and Christianity. 

No less vital is it to convince them who plan, direct, and 
enforce this scheme. Sufficient evidence is at hand. Many 
who would not read an encyclical: e.g., the Humanum Genus, 
would consider a Parliamentary Paper. Such is the Report of 
the Chamber of Deputies on the eleventh Commission of Petitions, 
brought up by M. Prache, Deputy for Paris. This document 
makes clear where the driving power is. Again, there is no 
Greater France save through her missionaries. How great this 
is, Pere Piollet’s recent book proves. But M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has lately demonstrated, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
inevitable and profound loss of influence France must sustain by 
the abandonment of her protection of Christians in the East— 
an Office, with its concomitant footholds, eagerly sought after 
by Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy. And nothing in 
M. Novicow’s new volume, ZL’ £xpansion de la Nationalité 
Francaise, convinces us otherwise. 

Any book which can induce the English mind to realise what 
all this means would be a work, and do a work, of permanent 
value. Possessed, evidently, of a fair amount of the necessary 
information, we regret that Lady Sykes loses much of her 
power by wasting her matter. Facts are used too discursively ; 
not held in serried ranks ; not driven relentlessly home. Much, 
too, of her force is lost by a style which lacks the persuasiveness 
of temperate expression. 

But while falling short of the effect she ought to have produced, 
the book will show the utter want of statesmanship, foresight, 
and sanity in the present French policy. The real origin, 
actual procedure, and true trend of the movement are correctly 
given. But an exposure to be crushing must be scrupulously 
temperate, rigidly exact, and pitilessly just. Less than this it 
carries little serious weight. 


D. M. O’C. 
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The Life of John William Walshe, F.S.A. Edited, with an 


Introduction, by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. John Murray. 
Pp. xvi. and 266. 


HIS is the novel a bookish man, a recluse, would write— 
were he sufficiently spiritual. To consider it autobio- 
_ graphical were perhaps impertinent : but into it has been 
put much of someone’s life. We feel the consanguinity. There 
is here and there a fine disregard for a reader’s sense of pro- 
babilities : and perhaps a little too much of ‘‘ now beat me, do 
beat me,” in the early chapters. But indeed Mr. Carmichael, 
absorbed in the human soul he is unveiling, unconventionally, 
unequally, yet irresistibly, is, we take it, little concerned with 
readers. 

The book deals with the effect of a conversion not originally 
founded on Reason, yet so reasonable as to be absolutely con- 
vincing : a conversion whose causes were emotional, but whose 
consequences were final and abiding. We are /o/d its causa 
adaequata was Catholic mysticism, and its causa itnadaeqguata 
superior logic. Yet the book yields no proof of either, con- 
structively or directly. As a matter of fact, Walshe only became 
a mystic towards the close of his life. Rather was it brought 
about, not by logic of the mind, but by the more powerful logic 
of the heart. We strongly suspect the causa tnadaequata inferior 
—finding the tongue he loved so much, Low Latin, to be the 
language of the Church, drew him as powerfully as any other 
human means. Never a convinced Anglican, he had no mental 
‘*logic” to overthrow. Faith came purely a gift. Having no 
other clothes to discard, he easily clothed himself with it, and 
proceeded by his life to justify it. It is only here, half way 
through the book, its interest begins: a growth in holiness, but 
gradual. Indeed, it was not until.some ten years before his 
death that he did more than fully keep the commandments—not 
too heroic a thing for one who was a gentleman by taste and a 
scholar by temperament. A man of many instant changes, the 
chance reading of the ‘‘ Fioretti” worked the greatest and the last: 
‘‘ Down came once more a mighty wave of feeling upon him.’’ 
Neither logic nor reason here, but feeling. Yet the change, or 
rather the advance, the leap in advance, was lasting : culminating 
in one of the most beautiful closing scenes any word in our 
memory presents. | 

No mere novelist would have dared to make a hero in such a 
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way. Mr. Montgomery Carmichael is justified in his courage, 
for he has succeeded by an intimate sympathy of task and 
aspiration in making Walshe’s affinity and spiritual relationship 
near and actual. 


D. M. O’C. 


Les Galla. Par MartTIAL Satviac, O.M.Cap. Paris: 
H. Oudin. 1902. | 


HIS valuable work well deserved the honour of being 
T crowned by the French Academy, as it is a repertory of 
curious and striking information about a little known 
people. Grace and elegance of style enables the reverend author 
to add charm to the mass of instruction he conveys, and we 
follow the development of his subject from chapter to chapter 
with a growing sense of its interest and importance. The Galla, 
or Oromo people, to give them their more accurate designation, 
form by far the larger contingent of the subjects of the Emperor 
Menelik, since they number ten millions and the Abyssinians no 
more than four. They are moreover a race of great capabilities, 
and, though not Christians like their conquerors, are less corrupt 
and more open to elevating influences. They seemed destined to 
play the same part in Eastern Africa as the people of Uganda in 
the Upper Nile region—by preparing the way for the acceptance 
of the Gospel. It was among them that Mgr. Massaja reaped 
the most abundant fruits of his thirty-five years’ apostolate, and 
the memory of his teaching still survives among many of the 
10,000 converts whom he had to abandon when driven into 
banishment on the Abyssinian conquest of Shoa. No restoration 
of his work among them has hitherto been possible, and the 
reigning Negus, though personally most favourable to the 
Catholic missionaries, seems unable to secure them liberty to 
enter the interior of his dominions. The Vicar Apostolic, Mgr. 
Jarosseau, is installed at Harrar, where he is treated with the 
greatest consideration and friendship by Ras Makonnen, but the 
hostility of the Abyssinian Copt schismatics is an obstacle to 
their resumption of the Ethiopian missions. 

A series of most instructive chapters on the Galla religion 
shows in this race an apprehension of spiritual truth far above the 
level of other African peoples. Their faith, a singularly pure 
monotheism, is evidently derived from the primitive revelation, 
andin many respects shows traces of Hebrew origin. 
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In the name, /Vaga, applied to the Divinity, Father Martial 
sees a variation of the Yahveh or Jehovah of the Scriptures, and 
finds analogies for it in the ez of the early Chinese, the /owa of 
some Burmese tribes, the Ewah of the Swahili, and the Waza of 
the ancient Franks. The invocations addressed to the Supreme 
Being under this name are singularly beautiful, and show the 
loftiest perception of the Divine attributes. 

‘They pray,” says our author, “ principally in the form of 
litanies, preceding the series of invocations by a sort of rhymed 
doxology varying in the different tribes, which, if combined in a 
single framework, would form a sublime ode synthetising in fine 
flights of poetry, the glory of a sole God.” He translates one of 
these doxologies as follows :— 

**O God, O God, O my Master ! 
O our Father who rulest in the heavens ; 
All secrets of nature and of man thou dost divine ; 


No power approaches to thine ; 
No empire borders upon thy empire.” 


Another, sung by the tribes of Shoa, is even more poetical :— 


“O God, O God, O my God! 
In Thee I pass my days and my nights. 

The sky is blue, its depth is clear ! 

Without cords it remains expanded ; 

Without a prop it is suspended ; 

Without painting it is brilliant ; 

It holds the clouds piled up, 

And the stars sprinkled ; 

({mplied conclusion). Behold the work of God !”’ 

In strict subjection to Wagua, the Galla places the good and 
evil spirits in which he believes. The tutelary divinities of woods 
and streams, which he, like the Greeks and ancient Gauls, 
associates with those manifestations of nature, are for him so 
entirely subordinate to the Supreme Spirit that they may be com- 
pared to angels, mere creatures like man, though of a different 
order of existence. The Galla superstitions consist mainly in 
belief in witchcraft, and in drawing auguries from the inspection 
of the viscera of slaughtered animals like the Gauls and Romans, 
There is in their spiritual conceptions little for the Catholic mis- 
sionary to destroy, but rather a foundation on which to raise the 
superstructure of Christian revelation. 

The difficulty lies rather in the acceptance of Christian 
morality, and among the chiefs, above all, the practice of poly- 
gamy presented a formidable obstacle to the acceptance of 
Catholic teaching, even when its truth was recognised. In many 
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cases, however, Cardinal Massaja’s extraordinary influence 
triumphed over this formidable difficulty, while among the lower 
classes it does not exist to so great an extent. The Galla mar- 
riage is indissoluble, and Mgr. Taurin, late Vicar-Apostolic, 
places it in solidity immediately after the Catholic marriage. 
The majority of the people are monogamous, and the women are 
neither secluded nor subjected to brutalising toil. 

The Oromo is a born soldier ; and a man who has not over- 
come an enemy or slaughtered a savage beast is a subject of 
mockery to maidens, and can only hope for an inferior marriage. 
The children are trained to the use of the dart by constant prac- 
tice in flinging it at a small wooden hoop set rolling as a running 
target. The lion, leopard, and elephant are hunted with spears, 
forming a ring of steel round their retreat, and the beast is in 
many cases only slain after he has made many victims among the 
ranks of his assailants. The slayer of an elephant ranks with 
one who has killed forty men in battle, but has to pay half the 
ivory as tribute to the Crown. 

The boys are extremely docile, and when taken young have in 
many cases proved most fervent converts to Christianity. It is 
much to be hoped that this promising country may soon be 


opened up again to missionary enterprise. 
E. M. C. 
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